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A few days before tbe end of October last year, 
George Wintbrop awoke at dawn, his worries rested enough 
by five hours of sleep to start bothering him again. The name 
Peter Harkin seemed to flash on and off in his brain the 
way it had once flashed on a theater marquee, but the lights 
advertising a play are put off before dawn, and George 
wished he could find a switch to extinguish these. After 
tossing restlessly for a half hour, he got up and looked out 
the window. Morning mist covered the lawn of the big 
brick house, swirling around the gates of the garden and 
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obscuring the street, but the sky above was slowly turning 
blue and there was no frost. Rubbing his shoulder, George 
thought, I ought to exercise more to get rid of this kind of 
tension, and on the spur of the moment, he decided to go 
riding, something he hadn’t done for several weeks. He 
walked softly to avoid waking his wife, took his riding clothes 
from the closet and carried them to the bathroom, which 
seemed enormous to him, for he was still not used to that 
big old house. Glancing in the mirror on the back of the 
door, he saw himself, still a powerful man at forty-five, his 
face curiously boyish when he smiled, but he was not smiling 
now, for he was displeased by the reflection of himself, 
hating the fact that he was beginning to put on too much 
weight and that his brown hair was turning gray. As a young 
man he had been a good amateur boxer, and in seeing his 
body soften with age he felt as a fine marksman might feel 
in seeing a good gim rust. Quickly turning away from the 
mirror, he stripped off his pajamas and stepped into the 
shower stall. 

Ten minutes later, George, wearing liis polished boots, 
whipcord breeches, widely flaring tweed riding coat and 
hard black hat, glanced in the mirror once more. He felt 
absurd, as he always did in that outfit, as he always did in 
any sort of uniform or costume, or even a dinner jacket. He 
was George Winthrop, used to tweeds, gabardines or 
dungarees, and anything but a business suit or fishing clothes 
made him feel as though he were trying to perpetrate some 
kind of hoax. As a student he had felt absurd when wearing 
a gaudy bathrobe that had been given to him after he won 
the heavyweight championship of the Northeastern Associa- 
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tion. For four years during World War II, he had felt him- 
self to be an impostor in the uniform of an Army officer, and 
he always felt fooHsh when he donned a mortarboard and 
academic gown, as his new job as vice-president of Welling- 
ton College often required him to do. The riding clothes 
seemed especially presumptuous, making him into a figure 
from a whiskey advertisement — Sir Wiloughby Wiloughby 
entering the steeplechase at Something Downs with the 
cream of international society looking on, and a glass of 
hootch firmly clutched in his right hand. George laughed. 

Walking as silently as possible, he went outside. The mist 
was clearing a fittle, and from the gentle hilltop on which 
the house stood, he could see almost half of the coUege town 
— streets lined with maples afire with autumn, the new li- 
brary, and beyond that the rolling meadows of upstate New 
York, patchworks of gold, green and brown. It’s a nice day, 
he thought, maybe the last good morning well get in a long 
time. Impatiently tapping the top of his boot with his riding 
crop, he strode past the guest house of the old mansion that 
had been given to the coUege for his use, to the coach house, 
now employed as a garage. Parked on one side of it was his 
son’s car, an ancient Ford with a great many devices added 
to make it look and sound like a racing car. The sight of this 
vehicle always annoyed George beyond all reason, and he 
didn’t look at it as he climbed into his own automobile, a 
black Buick five years old. 

The stables were about two miles from his house, at the 
rear of another old house that had been given to Wellington 
College, partly in innocent enthusiasm for education, partly 
to get a tax write-off for the heirs of the old mdustriaJist 
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who had built it. The barn was an elaborate stone structure 
with a gabled roof covered by cracked red tiles. Thomas 
Fitzgerald, an old man who had been in charge of the horaes 
there for thirty years, and who had been retained as a teacher 
of riding by the college, was working already, and ^o 
students, both girls in dungarees, were paying for their 
riding lessons by helping him to clean out the stalls. 

“Good morning, sir,” Thomas said with grave formaHty 
when George appeared. 

“Good morning, Thomas.” No one could imagine caUmg 
this imposing old man Tom, or heaven forbid. Tommy. He 
had been brought over from Ireland a generation ago to 
take care of a rich man’s horses, and in this new era, when 
his master s house was used as a dormitory for youngsters 
who knew little of either horses or servants, he m^tained 
his customs, calling people a third his age sir or madam 
with grave dignity. He was a fine-looking old man, who 
seemed to draw from a complete knowledge of his relatively 
simple profession an air of all-pervading wisdom and self- 
confidence which always fascinated George, who himself 
felt at least half ignorant in his own professions— teaching 
English, helping to run a college and raising money. 

“Would you like the big bay this morning, sir?” Thomas 
hardly ever called the horses by their names, which nearly 
always seemed ridiculous to him. They had a horse there 
which someone had named Sir Galahad; another was called 
Diablo and a third, Lucy. Thomas always looked pained 
whenever anyone used these appellations. 

‘Tm sort of tired of the big bay,” George said, feeling that 
being paired with that docile old beast was an insult. One 
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of the girls in dungarees stood leaning on a rake behind 

Thomas, and she inspected George closely, surprised that 
anyone should question the old man s judgment. Perhaps it 
was the eyes of this slight but pretty girl which made 
George feel he was being challenged. “How about that new 
horse from the Hartford farm?” he asked. 

“The black gelding?” Thomas’s old blue eyes appraised 
George sharply, seeming to penetrate the tweed jacket and 
the whipcord breeches, seeing through the skin and flesh 
to evaluate the nerves and muscles. Although as vice-presi- 
dent of the college George was in a sense his employer, 
Thomas was quite capable of saying, “Well, sir, the black 
gelding hasn’t had much exercise lately, and I’m afraid he’s 
not very reliable.” He seemed to be hesitating before giv- 
ing such an answer. Under his scrutiny and that of the girl 
leaning on the rake, George felt on trial to a ridiculous de- 
gree. 

“Well, sir,” Thomas said finally, “the black gelding hasn’t 
been exercised much lately and he’s pretty rambimctious, 
but if you want to try him, I guess you can handle him aU 
right if you’re careful.” 

Absurdly proud of having been acquitted of weakness, 
George said, “Fine! Maybe a good workout wiU do us both 
good.” 

The girl turned away, and began to rake the courtyard, 
but Thomas continued to stand there. “Sir, I was wondering 
whether the story about Mr. Peter Harkin coming back is 
true,” he said. 

There was that name again, apparently unavoidable on 
this particular morning. “Nothing is definite yet,” George 
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replied. “I m afraid that news story was premature. Did you 
know Mr. Harkin?” 

“Yes, sir. He used to ride here when Mrs. Hasker still had 
the place. A fine horseman he was too.” 

More compliments for Peter Harkin, indeed the ultimate 
compliment Thomas could pay. And it was foolish, George 
thought, to let that upset him. “I didn t realize that horse- 
manship was among Mr. Harkin s many accomplishments, 
he replied, hoping he didn t sound sour. 

“Yes, sir. He never rode much, but he had a natural 
talent.” Thomas turned and went to the bam for the black 
gelding. 

Talent. That was a word that always seemed to follow 
Peter Harkin around like a faithful dog. But other dogs follow 
him too, George thought grimly. Still, there was not Peter 
Harkin to be dealt with now, this instant, but the black 
gelding, which Thomas was leading from the bam, a skittish, 
strong young horse which tossed its head in the air with 
terrifying violence. 

“Stop that, sirl” Thomas said to the horse sternly, as he 
pulled down on the reins, forcing the animal to stand stiU. 
Hie old man loved horses enough to have devoted his life to 
them, but there was no sentimentality in that love, and he 
never took any nonsense from them. The gelding stood 
quivering, its nostrils widely flared, the whites of its eyes 
showing. 

“I don't know,” Thomas said, showing indecision for the 
first time in his life, it seemed to George. “Do you think you 
want to change your mind and try the bay?” 

“Not at al,” George said, the words soimding idiotic to 
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him, because he was terrified. Why should he have to ride 
such a beast, why was he asking for this profitless, dangerous 
little test of himself? 

“One way in which we’re different,” Jane, his wife, had 
once said to him, “is that when Tm scared of something, 
I simply don’t do it, but when you’re scared of something, 
you’re almost sure to give it a try.” 

In this, as in many things, Jane was right, George reflected, 
but Thomas was aheady leading the horse to the moimting 
block, and the girl with the rake was watching with interest. 
By now he would look ridiculous if he changed his mind. 

The horse declined at first to stand close to the mounting 
block, and George toyed with the idea of springing to the 
saddle imaided, but there was no point in starting up the 
bursitis in his shoulder if that could be avoided. Thomas led 
the horse in several circles around the block, until finally the 
animal stood within reach of the steps. Steeling himself, 
George strode up and threw his right foot over the saddle, 
gathering up the reins tightly as he settled into the stirrups. 
The horse flinched but stood still. Patting its muscular black 
flank, George said, “Steady, boy, steady!” wondering whether 
he was talking to the horse or himself. 

“Do you need the stirrups lengthened?” Thomas asked. 
He stooped to tighten the saddle girth. 

“No, they seem fine.” 

“All right, sir,” Thomas said, stepping back. “I’d keep a 
close rein on him if I were you. Have a good ride.” 

“Thank you, Thomas,” George said, and the horse, without 
urging of any kind, began walking briskly toward the comer 
of the bam, where the bridle path began. George was so 
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preoccupied with the task of keeping his reins tight without 
irritating the horse that at first he hardly noticed a mist- 
covered pond which lay like a fallen cloud near the bam, 
and the golden hayfields which he passed. Overhead a hawk 
wheeled, and perhaps scared by this, a rabbit bolted across 
the path ahead. The quick movement startled the horse, and 
suddenly it broke into a run. ‘‘Whoa, there!” George shouted, 
gruffness masking his fright, but he pulled back on the reins 
steadily and kept his seat. The horse slowed down. To give 
his own heart a chance to recover its equilibriiun, George 
stopped the gelding, and patted its side. “There’s nothing to 
be afraid of, boy,” he said. “Imagine being afraid of a rabbit! 
You are as ridiculous as I.” 

Recovering his courage, George continued his ride. He 
encountered a level stretch and allowed the horse to trot. 
The animal kept trying to break into a canter, and with its 
ears pricked sharply forward, it seemed convinced that some 
dreadful danger lay ahead. All around, the fields and forests 
shone peacefully under a placid blue sky, but somewhere in 
the horse there apparently was an instinctive expectation of 
doom which might be escaped if it could only run fast 
enough. When they passed an old farm with a creaking wind- 
mill, the horse bolted again, and only with the greatest 
difficulty did George rein it in. Briefly he considered turning 
back, but Thomas would want to know why he had returned 
after so short a ride. “I can handle him,” he told himself. 

It s strange, George thought as the horse, straining to go 
faster, pranced along. This animal is not high-spirited be- 
cause of youth, but because of fear, and I suppose that is 
understandable. For centuries, horses survived chiefly be- 
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cause of their ability to break into a dead run before the 
shadow of the panther could materialize into the beast itself, 
and this horse simply has not been taught that the world is 
usually safe. 

When they came to a large hayfield which had been newly 
mown, and which he knew from experience had no holes, he 
turned the horse from the road. Going through a gate which 
a cooperative gentleman farmer left open for riders, he 
walked the horse carefully to the center of the meadow, 
and slackened the reins. Immediately the horse leaped for- 
ward, settling iuto a fast canter which, after a second of 
fright, George found easy to sit. The animal swept in a wide 
circle around the field, and with the wind whistling in his 
ears, George enjoyed a moment of exhilaration; he felt young 
again, no different from the way he had been when as a boy 
he had traveled west, and had ridden the half-wild cow 
ponies over the prairies of Wyoming. 

“All right!” he said to the horse, “go!” and he touched it 
with his heel, sending it into a full gallop, which was harder 
to sit, but to his dehght he found he still could manage it 
without flopping in the saddle. Twice aroimd the field the 
horse raced, its hoofs soundless on the turf, the golden 
stubble flying by m a blur, the air still sweet with hay. “Go!” 
George said again. “All right, you go!” and the horse seemed 
fairly to leave the ground. After circling the field once more, 
George found that his back and legs were beginning to ache, 
and with wry amusement, he found himself thinking, “I must 
not tire this horse too much.” 

“All right, boy, tliat s enough,” he said softly, and gradually 
began to put pressure on the reins. The horse slowed, first to 
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a canter, then to a trot and finally to a brisk walk. Its flanks 
were wet widi sweat, and the first signs of white foam were 
beginning to show. “Thomas wouldn’t like it if I brought 
you back like this,” George said to the horse. “Now we’ll 
take a long walk.” The horse seemed more docile now, and 
it occurred to George that he had probably won his victory 
over it, or over himseE It would probably be quite easy now 
to continue the ride home. To give the horse a chance to cool 
off, he decided to take a roundabout path through the 
woods. He sat back in the saddle and began to relax. 

The bridle path led up a hiU with a stand of pines to the 
right and a rusting barbed-wire fence on the left. At the top 
of the hill there was a good view of the small city of WeUing- 
ton nestled in the valley below, the great stack of its lone 
factory, a paint-manufacturing plant, without smoke at that 
hour of the morning. Beside it, on the side of a gentle slope, 
was Wellington College, the girls’ dormitories to the right, 
the boys’ to the left, and in between a chapel vnth a white 
steeple, the library, and five buildings for classrooms. In the 
distance it looked like a toy college, picturesque and without 
faults. Although George was all too aware that this was an 
illusion, it gave him pleasure to look at it. He had had a good 
deal to do with the recent growth of the college, and al- 
though he had found fund raising distasteful work, it was 
pleasant to see the new concrete and brick aglow in the 
morning sun, the result of so many speeches, alu mn i dinners 
and committee meetings. “Gome on,” George said finally, 
touching tire horse’s flaiik with his heel. “It’s time to go 
home.” 

The bridle path continued to parallel the old wire fence. 
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which led through a maple grove. The horse seemed to be 
much less nervous after its hard rxm, and perhaps George did 
not keep a tight enough grip on the reins. He was tired, and 
the steady walking of the horse had a somnolent eiffect. 
Suddenly, on his right, a woodpecker drilled into the rotten 
bough of a maple tree. The horse leaped. There was a blur 
of motion, and the first thing George knew, he was on his 
back in dry leaves. There was no sensation of falling, no pain, 
not even any fear. Damn it, Ive been thrown! he thought 
with self-disgust, and then he began to worry about catching 
the horse, for it would be embarrassing if he had to walk back 
to the bam. Sitting up, he looked arotmd, and with astonish- 
ment saw the horse lying on its side only a few feet away, 
its rear hoofs entangled in the wire fence, which in its fright 
it apparently had tried to jump and had only half cleared. 
The gelding had been stunned by the initial fall, but it re- 
covered simTiltaneously with George, and began to struggle 
frantically, its legs flying in every direction. There was a 
piteous whinny, surprisingly expressive of panic and despair. 
The horse twisted its body, trying to get up on its forelegs, 
but the hind legs were held fast between strands of rusty 
barbed wire. It collapsed heavily, and then tried to rise again, 
struggling more violently this time, its forehoof striking 
sparks against a sloping stone. 

Afraid of being hit by one of the flying hoofs, George rolled 
away quickly, and getting to his feet, stood trembhng behind 
a tree. The shock of his fall was wearing o£F, and with it, his 
moment of calmness. His heart was thumping and his breath 
was coming fast. The horse rolled over on its back, its legs 
stiU flailing. Pity welled up in George, but to go near seemed 
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certain death. The rear legs, he saw, were caught in a simple 
turn of the wire, and if the horse would lie stiU, it would be 
relatively easy to free, but it seemed that the animal could 
be pacified only with a drug. He thought of running 
wildly back to town to get a veterinary or a doctor, but that 
would take at least a half hoiu, and meanwhile the horse 
obviously would destroy itself with its struggles. George felt 
a temptation to rush forward, overcoming fear with haste, 
and try to grab those hind legs and force them back, out of 
the wire. Tfien he had a vision of his own face obliterated by 
one of those hoofs, and he stayed where he was. This is 
ridiculous, he thought. A man should not risk his life for a 
horse. But then the horse arched its neck, made one more 
valiant effort to stand, and coUapsed heavily, its great belly 
heaving, its breath coming hard. From its dilated nostrils 
came blood. 

It would be ridiculous to risk my life trying to save it, 
George repeated to himself. It’s probably going to die any- 
way. A horse as crazy as this one shouldn’t be ridden in 
any case — ^it should be shot before it Idlls someone. I simply 
will walk home and send Thomas out here to help or shoot 
it. 

As though it had heard his thoughts, the horse gave a great 
shuddering sigh. It made one halfhearted attempt to get up, 
and then lay still with its sides heaving. Blood was streaming 
down its hind legs. 

If it would he as quietly as that, George thought, I could 
save it, but it won’t. The moment I would touch those legs, 
it would start strugghng again. 

Walking carefully around the horse to keep clear of its 
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hoofs, George made his way back to the bridle path. It was 
only half a mile back to the bam, but he found that he ached 
in every muscle. Behind him there was a flurry in the woods, 
and he stopped, full of a sense of guilt at abandoning the 
animal. Carefully he made his way back to a spot from which 
he could see the horse. In its struggles it had succeeded in 
freeing its left hind leg, he saw, but the right one was still 
caught. If the horse could only draw its leg straight back 
from the loop, it would be free. By itself it could never do 
that, but if it would let him guide it . . . 

No, George told himself again. If I just touched that bloody 
leg, rd get a hoof in the mouth. This isn’t my fault. I wasn’t 
even thrown— the crazy beast fell. No man could do anything 
now. Not even Peter Harkin, with aU his natinral talent. 

But that, he suddenly was sure, wasn’t true. A man who 
really knew horses would know what to do. Thomas would 
know. A man who was not really afraid of horses would be 
more effective. This horse was going to die not only because 
of its own crazy action, but because of its rider’s ignorance 
and fear. 

Maybe, George thought, but I never pretended to be an 
expert on horses. It would be idiotic to try something I’m not 
qualified to do. I have two children to take care of, and a 
wife, and a job that’s supposed to be important. What point is 
there in risking my neck? 

There always are so many good reasons for being a coward, 
he thought. A man who was not afraid could grip that leg 
and get it out. When I was younger, I think I would have, 
when I was a boy out in Wyoming. I shall be ashamed of 
this morning aU my life. 
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The horse arched its head, struggled feebly and then sub- 
sided again. 

It s exhausted now, George thought. Come on, now. I’m not 
stupid. I ought to be able to figure out a safe way to do this. 

Creeping a little closer, he scrutinized the horse carefully. 
It was lying on its left side, with its legs stretched out roughly 
in the position they would assume when running. A horse’s 
leg has a certain trajectory, George thought. It can cover 
only certain arcs, it can’t hit everywhere. The upper hind leg 
was the one that was caught. If he could approach the 
middle of the horse’s back, he would be safe but couldn’t do 
much good. It might be possible, on the other hand, to stand 
near the tail and grab the injured leg in such a way that if 
the horse kicked, the hoof would fly away from him. 

All my life I think I’d feel better if I at least tried, George 
thought, even if I just made a halfhearted effort, keeping out 
of any real danger. Slowly he approached the horse. “Quiet, 
boy,” he said. “Quiet.” 

The horse began to struggle again, and George leaped 
back, but each flurry of hoofs was weaker. George crept 
closer again, and crouched five feet from the tail. Don’t try 
to do it too fast just to get it over with, he told himself. Plan 
every move. Be cautious and slow. He took another step 
forward. If the damn beast panicked now, I could really get 
hit, he thought. No reason to drag this thing out. Steeling 
himself, he took one more stride ahead, leaned forward and 
firmly grabbed the horse’s bloody leg. With aU his strength 
he puUed it toward him. The leg moved, but the wire 
tightened and held. Disregarding all caution, George threw 
himself forward and forced the wire apart. A hoof whistled 
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past his ear, and with an old boxer’s instinctive grace, he 
ducked, then rolled to get clear, for the horse was free now, 
he realized, and was struggling back onto its feet. After 
getting ten yards away, George stood up and watched. The 
gelding scrambled up, lunged forward and then stood stock 
still, trembling. Both hind legs were drenched with blood, 
but they were clear of the fence. 

I did it! George thought. By God, I did it! He took the 
horse’s bridle. 

You’re a damn old fool, he told himself. You damn near 
got yourself killed. This did nothing to calm the jubilation 
that burst within hhn. I did it! he thought again. 

With a grin, he stepped forward and started leading the 
horse. It limped badly but its legs were not broken. Slowly 
they started home. 

When George arrived at the bam with the bleeding animal, 
old Thomas, who had seen him coming, was waiting. “What 
happened?” he asked. 

“Horse shied into a barbed-wire fence,” George said. “Got 
his hind legs all twisted up.” 

Thomas leaned down and ran his hand over the horse’s 
withers. “Doesn’t seem to have broken anything,” he said. 
“Did you have much trouble getting him out?” 

“A httle,” George said. 

Straightening up, Thomas gave him a level glance, but 
there wasn’t much admiration in those cold blue eyes. They 
seemed to take courage for granted. 

“I’ll have the vet look at him,” the old man said, and took 
tlie bridle. 

George stood watching him as he led the limping horse 
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away. In the distance the chapel clock tolled. It was eight in 
the morning. The day lay ahead with at least one question to 
answer, but before having to think of Peter, there was still 
an hour for breakfast at home. 
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When George got to his house, he found Jane pre- 
paring breakfast. A woman of his own age, she had, when they 
were students at college together, been known more for her 
“marvelous sense of humor” than for unusually good looks, 
and as though she thought that this quality was her only 
strength, she had developed it over the years, forcing herself 
to laugh, it seemed to George sometimes, at situations which 
weren’t funny at all. At the age of forty-five, she was ener- 
getic, frank to a degree that was sometimes embarrassing, 
affectionate to her children, and still mysterious in many 
ways to her husband, who wasn’t sure whether aU women 
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were like her, or whether she posed inscrutable problems of 
her own. The years had not added much weight to Jane, 
and in her forties she found herself relatively more attractive 
among people her own age than she had been at eighteen. 
As though glorying in this delayed triumph, she showed off 
her slender figure in dresses of schoolgirl style, which didn’t 
seem to her husband to go very well with the sad face which 
he occasionally glimpsed under her graying bangs when she 
wasn’t laughing. Without understanding why, George always 
felt a deep pity for his wife when he saw her asleep. 

But now she was busily turning pancakes. “Good morning,” 
she said, glancing over her shoulder with a smile as her 
husband came jauntily into the kitchen. “Did you have a 
good ride?” 

“Yes, but a funny thing happened,” he said, with careful 
nonchalance. ‘We have a wild new horse down there, and he 
shied into a barbed-wire fence.” 

“Were you hmt?” she asked with concern. 

“No, but I had quite a time getting him out. A panicky 
horse on his back is hard to handle. . . .” 

If he had expected adnoiration, he was disappointed, for 
Jane’s expression showed only irritation. “I wish you would 
stop riding and all this kind of athletic foolishness,” she said. 
“How many times have I told you? Just because my name is 
Jane, you don’t have, in effect, to keep saying, ‘You Jane, 
me Tarzan.’” 

This was an old joke of hers, funny at first perhaps, but one 
which over the years had begun to annoy him exceedingly. 
His nerves were taut, because of both the accident and his 
thoughts about Peter Harkin. “Now cut it out!” he heard him- 
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self explode. “There’s no reason why you have to make fun of 
me!” 

‘Tm not making fun of you. I’m worried about you. First 
you bought that crazy motorcycle, and then you start riding 
dangerous horses.” 

“I sold the motorcycle ten years ago,” he said wearily. 
“Why do you keep bringing it up?” 

“Because this horse bit is the same nonsense.” 

“Is it wrong to get out in the fresh air? Is it wrong to get a 
little exercise?” 

“How’s your back?” 

“It’s all right. It hurts just a little.” 

“Let your back answer your questions. Maybe it knows 
more than your mind.” 

“Janey, really, you can be most insulting!” He turned to 
follow her as she carried a plate of hot cakes to the table, 
and as though she had cast an evil spell on him, a stab of 
pain shot from one shoulder to the other. “God damn it!” he 
roared. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“My back — ^it does hurt.” 

“Poor Georgie!” she said, coming up to him, platter in hand. 
“Go upstairs and take a hot bath. I’ll give you a rub.” 

He went up and imdressed. While he was sitting in the tub, 
she knelt beside him and kneaded the muscles of his 
shoulders skillfully. “Janey, that feels good,” he said drowsily. 
“You have wonderful hands.” 

“Thanks,” she said, but when he tried to kiss her, she 
pushed him away. “There isn’t time for that now,” she said 
briskly, and though he knew his emotions were exaggerated. 
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he felt like hitting her right in the mouth. 

Fifteen minutes later, he came downstairs dressed norm- 
ally in a brown tweed suit. Claude, his seventeen-year-old 
son, sat himched over a plate of pancakes. The boy was 
wearing a red football sweater with a huge white W, which 
he had won that fall on the high school football team. The 
fact that his son was developing into a football star filled 
George with a strange mixture of pride and embarrassment, 
for his own career as an administrator at Wellington College 
had begun with a firm stand against too much emphasis on 
football, and he was known all over town as a former athlete 
who preached against the ever-present danger of turning 
the college into a thinly disguised athletic club. No stereotype 
of a knuckleheaded football player, Claude was good at his 
studies, and had a thiu, sensitive face which didn’t seem to 
fit his massive shoulders, but he enjoyed playing the part of 
the know-nothmg, and much to his father’s annoyance, 
insisted on wearing his football sweater almost aU the time. 

“Good morning, son,” George said now, and added with a 
raised eyebrow, “Do you sleep in that sweater?” 

“No, Old Dad,” Claude replied with a grin, using an ex- 
pression he knew his father detested. 

“And don’t caU me Old Dad,” George grumbled as he sat 
down at the table. 

At that moment, Anne, his fourteen-year-old daughter, 
came running in, her arms full of books. A brown-haired 
little beauty with a pixie’s face, she put the books on the 
counter and gave her father a hug. Frisking around her feet 
was a small brown mongrel which in theory belonged to the 
family, but which never left her. 
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“Good morning, Daddy!” she said. “Mother said you took 
a fearful fall from your horse. Did you hurt yourself?” 

“No,” George rephed, feeling better, as he always did when 
his daughter entered the room. With a smile he added, “And 
I didn’t fall — ^the horse did.” 

“Poor thing!” Anne said. “Was he hurt?” She always had 
had an exaggerated concern for animals, an emotion which 
at first had seemed only the sentimentality of childhood, but 
which now seemed to George to be the beginning of honest 
compassion. She did not just love her dog, she took good care 
of it. 

“His legs were scratched up a httle, but I got him out 
before he reaUy injured himself,” he rephed. 

“Good Daddy!” Aime said, and swooping down on him 
like a bird, placed a kiss hghtly on his forehead. Ridiculous 
or not, George felt as though he’d just received a crown, and 
the whole day seemed to be getting off to a much better start. 

Twenty minutes later, he walked into his office feeling 
quite cheerful, but then there was that name again — ^Peter 
Harkin. This time it was staring up at him from an agenda 
that had been mimeographed for a faculty meeting scheduled 
to start at ten. Only an hour was left for him to make up his 
mind about whether to let the chairman of the English 
Department hire Peter, or whether to stop it, as he knew he 
could. Glosmg the door of his inner office, George began to 
pace back and forth. 

He was, he reahzed, full of the desire to say no — ^no, we 
should not have this man here. And there were, he realized, 
some perfectly objective reasons which could be trotted out 
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to document that position. A college, especially a college 
where more than half the students were young girls, had to 
take some responsibility for the moral fiber of the faculty. 
And could anyone pretend for a minute that Peter Harkin, 
talented as he was or had been, was a moral man? Sexually 
omnivorous, he had had three marriages and heaven knew 
how many scandalous liaisons. For the last ten years, he had 
been drinking more and more. Could any administrator in 
his right mind ask such a man to live and work on a college 
campus? 

Perhaps the sane thing to do is to say no, George thought, 
but when I want to say no so much, I’d better be sure of my 
reasons. What are the arguments for asking Pete to come? 

He has or used to have genuine talent. At least one of the 
plays he wrote will probably last a long time. 

He is a good lecturer and a good teacher. Students love a 
man who can do what he teaches. 

So far, at least, he has never inflicted his messy private life 
on anyone who wasn’t just about as debauched as himself. 
Such people recognize each other. 

His drinking has been excessive, but rarely public. 

There would be some publicity value in having a well- 
known playwright part of the college. There even was a 
possibility that with Peter’s name, money could be raised 
to build an experimental theater. 

Ticking these reasons off, George began to feel that only a 
prude would rule against Peter — a prude or someone who 
had personal reason to dislike him. That was the rub! Here 
and now he had to decide whether to go the rest of his life 
with the conviction that his own soul was so small that it let 
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jealousy rule his life. Here and now he had better take a 
good look at his own ancient reasons for hating Peter, as hate 
him he surely did. 

Charlotte. 

There was that name again which never could be for- 
gotten. Absurd! It wasn’t just Charlotte that was the cause of 
his hating Peter. Forget Charlotte, at least for the time being, 
and examine the other reasons, he told himself. Wasn’t he 
jealous of Peter’s talent? Wasn’t a scholar often jealous of a 
creator? And now that he himself was hving such a staid, 
almost overrespectable life, was he shocked by Peter’s ad- 
ventures, or almost envious of them? 

Yet who could envy Peter as he was now? Who could envy 
a drunk, old at forty-five, far older in appearance than George 
himself? Who could envy a man with no family but a poor 
benighted daughter whom he hardly ever saw, and a never- 
ending series of women, all of them getting older and more 
tired, as Peter lost his looks and his fame and power on 
Broadway were fading out. Peter is a has-been, George 
thought. Am I going to envy that? 

Isn’t there room in my soul for some compassion? 

Arrogance, he thought, I can’t stand the man’s arrogance! 
From the time Peter had appeared on the campus of Welling- 
ton College twenty-three years ago, as a young instructor 
of English who wrote a little poetry, he had walked and 
talked as though he had been convinced of his own genius, 
and now as a disintegrating drunk who never had shown 
more than a flash of talent and the skill of a good carpenter 
in the theater, he could still turn his bloodshot eyes on 
another man with a look of mockery which seemed to shrink 
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the whole world to half his own size. 

Or did he just turn that look on George? 

Charlotte! It all got back to her. What had she told Peter 
about him? 

George foimd that the blood was rushing to his face. 

Forget Charlotte, he repeated to himself sternly. The 
fact is I don’t want Peter here simply because he upsets me. 
And perhaps I want to revenge myself on him a little by 
doing him out of a job he probably needs. 

Jealousy, simple jealousy, and pettiness, George thought. 
I’m all full of this nonsense. The fact is that Peter Harldn 
might do this college some good, and we might do him some 
good. Sure, he might get drunk a lot, but if he does. I’ll get 
him fired — ^maybe the diabolic side of my nature will get 
some fun out of that. 

Squaring his shoulders, George made his decision. 

When the faculty committee met, he started the proceed- 
ings by saying, “I think we all probably agree that we 
should take a chance on Peter Harldn. When the coxmcil 
meets tonight. I’ll make out as good a case for him as I can.” 
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Mt was late that night when George got home. He 
found his wife reading in bed, her hair done up in curlers. 
“Did you have a good evening?” he asked. 

“I just sucked in the quiet of this night air the way a pickle 
absorbs vinegar,” she repHed wryly. 

“What’s been the matter?” 

“The telephone!” she exploded. “Probably it wont ring at 
all now you’re here, but it’s been going steadily. All the news- 
paper people want you to call them. What were you doing at 
that council meeting?” 

“Oh, we had some fairly controversial matters. We decided 
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on a new fund-raising campaign, and we re going to offer 

Peter Harkin a job.” 

“Peter Harkin!” she said incredulously. 

The telephone rang. George picked it up. “Hello Speak- 
ing No, we have no announcement to make on that yet. 

Sorry— I really don’t know if there’s anything to it.” 

He hung up. “Somebody tipped the student paper off on 
this Harkin thing. I guess he’s still well enough known to 
make it quite a story, but we can’t release it until we find 
out if he wants the job.” 

“You mean you’re going to hire him to teach here?” Jane 
asked. 

“I guess that’s the general idea,” George said with a sigh, 
and took off his coat. 

“You must be cra2y!” 

“Now, don’t you start that!” he said. “I’ve been hearing 
that all night.” 

‘■Will you tell me just one reason why you want that mad- 
man here?” 

“Listen, Janey,” he said patiently. “For years we’ve had a 
dramatics department without anyone who knows the first 
thing about putting on a play. The college has been selling 
knowledge it doesn’t have. Now, Peter may not be a plaster 
saint, but he does know a lot about the theater. We’re not 
hiring him to teach morals — ^we’re buying his experience as a 
playwright and as a director.” 

“Isn’t that about like turning a lion loose on the freshman 
class to teach the youngsters how to roar? He’ll eat those 
little girls afive!” Jane stood up and lit a cigarette. 

“I don’t think he will be irresponsible,” George said pa- 
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tiently, and speaking more quickly, added, “And what makes 
you think he could be such a danger if he wanted to? He’s 
forty-five years old! Is he really so attractive to women?” 

“He’d still be glamorous to some yoimg girls, and that man 
has made a career of seduction. He’s famous for it.” 

“I never heard of him bothering young people, Janey. I 
think we’re exaggerating aU this.” George took off his shirt. 

“Are we? You know the drinking and aU the hullabaloo 
that surrounds a man like that! Do you really think he can 
settle down to be a college professor? The least he’ll do is go 
back to New York after a few months and put on a play 
making fun of everybody on the campus.” Jane exhaled 
smoke like an angry volcano. 

“Maybe. Anyway, we simply voted to offer him the job. 
I wouldn’t be surprised if he turned us down.” George put 
on a blue bathrobe. 

“I hope he does,” Jane said seriously. “All his plays are 
full of sadism and brutahty. Why do you think he can show 
those emotions so well?” 

“Why are you so fanatically against him?” George asked, 
turning to confront her. “After all, we’re just going to start 
him off with a temporary appointment. What harm can he 
do?” 

“I don’t know,” Jane said seriously. “I know I shouldn’t 
meddle with the decisions you have to make for the college. 
You’re so perverse. You don’t like Harkin any better than 
I do, so of course you have to go ahead and hire him.” 

“That’s nonsense, Janey. If Harkin accepts the job and 
mucks it up, we’U just let him go. We’re not all going to 
stand helpless before some kind of a devil.” 
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“Maybe you’re right ” Jane said wearily. “I suppose you’re 
entitled to an experiment. Maybe the old lion actually will 
teach the children to roar.” 

George kissed her, and sitting down, took off his trousers. 

“Here’s a list of the people who called,” she said, taking 
a pad from the bedside table and holding it aloft. “Want to 
see it?” 

“No,” he rephed, yawning. “I’U take a look at it tomorrow.” 

“Your father called late this afternoon.” 

“Oh, Lord,” George groaned guiltily. “I should have gone 
up to see him.” His father was old and sick and in a nursing 
home. George put the light out and they both tossed rest- 
lessly for a moment before settling down. He had just uttered 
a deep sigh when the telephone rang again. 

“Oh, damn!” Jane said, sitting up abruptly. “Who’d call 
at this hour?” 

“Only one way to find out,” George said sleepily. 

“Shall I answer it or just let it ring?” 

“Better answer. It’ll wake the kids up.” 

“HeUo!” she said irately into the receiver. “George Win- 
throp? Just a moment.” She handed him the receiver. “It’s a 
long-distance call for you.” 

“Hello!” George said, and there was a long pause. “Hello!” 
he repeated. “Hello! Operator? There’s nobody on the line.” 

There was another pause, and then he said wearily, “All 
right, operator. It’s not your fault. Good-bye.” Handing the 
receiver to Jane with disgust, he said, “Somebody placed a 
call and then went away before it was completed, leaving 
the receiver hanging someplace where there was a lot of 
music.” 
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“Did she say what city?” 

“No. Could be some student playing a prank. It sounded 
like a bar.” 

They lay down again. He rolled over and had just gone 
back to sleep when the telephone rang again. “Hello!” Jane 
bellowed into it. “Yes, just a moment.” 

Sleepily George sat up and took the receiver. “Hello,” he 
said, and then added, “Who’s calling?” 

Putting his hand over the receiver, he turned to Jane. 
“Speak of the devil!” he said. “It’s Peter Harkin! He must 
have heard about the job.” 
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^^Sure, Pete,” George said several times. “Sure, 
Pete, sure.” When he put the receiver down, Jane had no 
idea of what had happened. 

“What did he say?” she asked. “What’s going on, any- 
way?” 

“It’s weird,” George repHed, sounding mystified. “Either 
this is simply coincidence, or else he heard about that news 
leak. But if so, he didn’H; mention it, and if he had heard 
about it, why would he drive up here at midnight?” 

“Because he’s Peter Harkin,” Jane said grimly. “What did 
he say?” 

“He said simply that he had gotten restless, and had 
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started driving this morning. This afternoon, he found him- 
self halfway here, so he decided to keep going. He didn’t seem 
at ah aware of the time — ^you know how he is. He said he’d 
be here in two hours.” 

“Did he sound drunk?” 

“A httle. It’s hard to tell with him, because I don’t think 
I’ve seen him completely sober in ten years. But if somebody 
did tell him we were considering him for a job and he 
wanted it enough to drive up here right away, he’d have more 
sense than to arrive plastered, wouldn’t he?” 

“Anybody else would,” 

“I had to teU him he could spend the night with us,” 
George replied, yawning. “Is the guest cottage made up?” 

“The main room is. You’d better get what rest you can. 
You can figure you’ll be up drinkmg and talking the rest of 
the night.” Jane took a piQ from her bedside table and swal- 
lowed it. 

“Talking maybe, but not drinking,” George said. “I’ve 
got work to do tomorrow.” He lay down and tried to sleep, 
but felt desperately restless. After tossing miserably for 
fifteen minutes, he got up with a sigh, put on his bathrobe, 
crept downstairs. In the big living room, he sat in a chair to 
think. 

Charlotte. The name kept coming back to him inexorably, 
and of course it was natiural for him to fink it with Peter 
Harkin, half natural for him to expect her ghost to accompany 
Peter on this cold night* But why did he have to keep going 
back to his own experiences with her? Had she reaUy been 
so special, or had he half created her out of his own imagina- 
tion? He remembered a slight figure, long black hair, and an 
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intense, narrow face, white skin, a wide red mouth, a pretty 
smile. 

“Who’s playing the piano?” he had asked a friend in the 
lounge of the women’s dormitory centuries ago, it seemed, 
a millennium, 

“Charlotte Greenstein,” the girl had replied, making a 
face. “A real screwball.” 

“I didn’t go to school,” Charlotte told him later when he 
came to know her. Both twenty years old, they were sitting 
parked in his old Ford. “I just studied the piano and had 
tutors. I was supposed to have a lot of talent.” 

“Why didn’t you go on with it?” he inquired. 

“It turned out that I just didn’t have the nerve for con- 
certs,” she replied with complete acceptance. “AU I can do 
is play for myself.” 

Oh, God, he thought now so many years later, no one 
should be forced to remember this sort of thing. But in his 
case it was necessary, for these memories stood at the bottom 
of his relationship with Peter Harldn. 

All right. He had taken this gentle, frightened girl out and 
had parked with her, ejecting what from the first Jewish 
girl he had ever known? Had some deep-grained New Eng- 
land anti-Semitism emboldened him? “I like to be held,” she 
had said, clinging to him after the fiirst kiss. “Hold me. I 
love being held.” 

That had seemed a promising beginning. Well, there was 
no need to drive his memory through every miserable detail 
of it. At the time he had not understood anything— -only in 
his ignorance lay any chance of forgiveness. Only later, much 
later, had he come to get a glimmering of his own stupidity. 
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She had liked being held, just that; she had ached to be held 
like a child. But of course she had not been a child, and he 
had not been able to treat her as one. 

Two poor, sick youngsters — that was the easiest way to 
write it oflF; forgiveness could be half found in sickness as 
well as in ignorance. After his first night with her in a cheap 
tourist cabin, he avoided her on the campus for days, over- 
come by fear that she would want him to marry her. She 
wrote to him, telephoned him, tried to waylay him in halls. 
Her face looked stricken. “Talk to me!” she begged. “Talk to 
me!” But at the age of twenty, he felt strong to resist tempta- 
tion, at least most of the time. Sometimes he called her and 
resumed their affair. He told her he wanted to be a poet. 
They discussed free love endlessly, they planned to run away 
to Paris someday, but panic held him back. Puritan remorse, 
fear of responsibility, and what else had been the cause? 
Whatever the reasons, he had picked her up and thrown her 
down several times before she left school to go home. Hardly 
anyone at the college missed her, and it was assumed she 
would never return. 

But she did come back the foUowmg year. On going to the 
women’s dormitory to meet Jane, he heard the piano booming 
and rippling in the lounge, as only Charlotte could make it 
sound. Looking in with fear, he was surprised to see that 
Charlotte was not the caricature of temptation his mind had 
conjured up to replace memory, but still only a slender girl 
with a bright smile illuminating a sad and lonely face. He 
watched her from the door, careful not to be seen, but that 
night he was possessed by memories of her, visions he had 
tried to forget. The next day he telephoned her. 
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“Who’s this?” she asked. 

“George Winthrop,” he said. 

There was a long pause. “George, I have managed to get 
over you pretty well now,” she said finally in a low, trembfing 
voice. “Don’t ask me to get smallpox twice.” 

For a month he tried every day to talk to her. She had 
started to give concerts at the college, and the image of her 
slender shoulders bent over the keys of the piano had been 
burned by the stage floodlights into his mind, perpetually to 
taunt him. He telephoned her, wired her, and waylaid her in 
halls, just as she had done to him once before. Then on a 
cold December morning, he saw her walking with Peter 
Harkin in the snow, the two figures outlined against a stormy 
sky, Charlotte in a red parka with Pete’s arm aroimd her 
shoulder. 

WeU, there’s no reason to blame Peter for taking her, 
George thought now so many years later. He had done all 
the things George had merely talked about doing — including 
the writing of poetry and the trip to Paris. He had finally 
married her and had kept her as his wife for several years. 
There’s no reason to blame Peter for her eventual end any 
more than there is to blame myself. But what do you do 
when the very sound of a man’s name makes you clench your 
hands with hate? And what do' you do when after so many 
years, the soimd of a dead girl’s name is inevitably linked 
not with the old phrase paradise lost, but with paradise 
thrown away? 

Forget her, George told himself sternly for the hundredth 
time. I think she is the only person I ever treated dishonor- 
ably in my Me, but forget her. The past is past, and now 
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there’s just a defeated playwright to deal with, a man who 
probably remembers her less than I do. 

In the comer, a grandfather clock ticked solemnly. George 
had seen Peter quite frequently over the years, but not re- 
cently. In his years of triumph, Peter had seemed to grow 
yotmger, but what would he look like now? 

At the first peal of the bell, George jumped from the couch 
and hurried to the front door, quickly jerking it open. There 
stood Peter Harkin, a tall man who looked older than his 
forty-five years, thin almost to the point of emaciation, gray- 
haired and half bald. There was a broad grin on his face, 
and he certainly looked at that moment like neither the devil 
nor a suitable victim for thoughts of mayhem. “Georgie!” he 
said in a deep voice. “I know it’s ridiculous of me to come 
calling at this hour, but I keep forgetting there are people 
who don’t stay up aU night.” 

“That’s all right, Pete,” George said. “Come on in and take 
off your coat. We’re going to put you in the guest cottage, 
but maybe you’d like a drink first.” 

“Coffee, if it’s aU right with you,” Peter said. “I’m afraid 
I’ve had to admit defeat in my attempt to drink all the 
liquor in the world.” He stepped into the room, and dropped 
a battered suitcase on the floor. “Say!” he added with admira- 
tion. “You’ve really got quite a house here! In stately man- 
sions you shall dwell . . . Well, I guess you deserve it.” 

“I don’t know about that,” George said ruefully. “Anyway, 
tlie house belongs to the college, not us.” 

“So you’ve got the taxes hcked — don’t complain.” Peter 
tossed his coat on the banister. “How’s Jane?” 
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“In bed now, but fine. She’U be up about seven.” 

“Funny Janey ... I imagine she’s one person who never 
has insomnia,” Peter said. 

“Not often. Come in the kitchen, and we’ll put on some 
coflFee.” 

Peter sat at the table while George put water on to boil. 
"What brings you up to this neck of the woods, Peter?” 
he asked with elaborate nonchalance. 

Peter smiled. “I guess we’ve known each other too long 
for pretenses, Georgie,” he said. “I got quite a shock in New 
York, and I just had to get out and drive. This college is 
about as much a home as I’ve ever had, and I found myself 
headed this way.” 

“A shock? Do you want to talk about it?” 

“Sure — ^I can’t think of much else. I’m washed up with 
the theater, Georgie — completely washed up. I finally found 
that out.” 

“How?” 

“I got mad at my agent for not finding me any producers, 
and he got angry enough to tell me the truth, ‘You’re done, 
Pete,’ he said, you’re the walking dead. When are you going 
to realize that?’ Those guys can be pretty brutal when they 
get riled.” 

“Maybe he doesn’t know what he’s talking about.” 

“He knows. I tried every other agent in town, and none 
of them will take me on.” 

“Do they really do that to a man with the reputation 
you’ve got?” 

“You’re damn right. My reputation includes too many 
flops. Who remembers the successes of yesteryear, except 
maybe the colleges?” 
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“I’m sorry to hear that. How long have you been on the 
wagon?” 

“To be honest, about twelve hours, and it’s killin g me. 
But I’ve got to realize someday that it’s either the wagon 
for me or the grave, and for the moment at least, I prefer 
the wagon.” 

“I wish you luck with it. Tell me something: did anyone 
suggest that you come up here?” 

“Suggest? How do you mean?” 

“Did anyone call you from here?” 

“Hell, no. How could they? I haven’t had a telephone in 
weeks.” 

“Did you see the student paper?” 

“God, no. I don’t read that thing.” 

“That’s fimny. It’s a weird coincidence.” 

“What is?” 

George studied his face a moment before answering, but 
no duplicity was visible in it, and perhaps he was imagining 
a remaining glimmer of mockery in the icy blue eyes. “I 
suppose there’s no reason to delay telling you,” he said. 
“We’ve been talking about oflFering you a job in the drama 
department here.” 

“A job?” Peter asked incredulously. 

“Just something temporary at first, of course, and a definite 
decision on even that would have to depend on a lot of 
thmgs.” 

“My God!” Peter said, standing up. “You have no idea what 
that would mean for me. I suppose I should pretend that 
I’m only half interested, but you ve got me, boy, if you want 
me. Name the terms.” 

“They might be pretty hard.” 
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“What do you mean? Long as you fix it so I can eat . . 

“It’s not just that there wouldn’t be much money. You’d 
have to watch the booze, and you realize that you’d be 
dealing with a lot of impressionable young girls. ...” 

“Young girls!” Peter said with a grin. “My God, are you 
worried about that? I’m flattered.” He held out his arms in 
a gesture of helplessness. “Look at me, Georgie. I’m an old 
man— your age in years, but maybe a thousand gallons of 
booze and a hundred broads older. What young girl would 
go near me? And even if you gave me one. I’d be scared to 
death.” 

George laughed. 'Well, maybe we can work something 
out. The truth is, Pete, I think the college needs you as much 
as you need it. You know damn well that the drama depart- 
ment has been a fake all along. We’ve never had anybody 
who knew anything about the theater.” 

“Georgie, maybe I do have something to offer!” Peter said 
with enthusiasm. “I wouldn’t want to be just a charity case. 
But there’s a lot I could show kids about the mechanics, if 
nothing else. You know, maybe I could pitch in and really 
do something with this pkce.” 

“That’s what we hope,” George said. 

“You have no idea how many problems a job here would 
solve for me! My God, I’d be respectable again. I could get 
Charlotte to come and live with me.” 

“Charlotte!” George said with shock, and the word seemed 
to explode. 

“My daughter,” Peter said. “A couple of years ago she 
took her mother’s name. They were very close.” 

“Your daughter! Of course. How old is she now?” 
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“Seventeen.” 

“Where is she?” 

“In Paris, and I’m worried about her. Her latest stepfather 
died last year and left her a little money. Since then she’s 
been on her own.” 

“There might be some advantages for her here,” George 
said. “Perhaps she’d hke to enroll in the college. It’s almost 
free for the children of regular members of the faculty.” 

“It’s pretty hard for me to imagine Charlotte as a fresh- 
man,” Peter said with a wry grin. 

“Why?” 

“That’s hard to explain. You’ll see when you meet her.” 

“Has she inherited any of her mother’s musical ability?” 

“She plays the piano a little, but her real love is dancing. 
Ballet and modem stuff. She’d be good if she worked at it.” 

There was a light step in the hallway, and Jane, dressed 
in a dark-red bathrobe, appeared. “Hello, Peter, how are 
you?” she said with courtesy but without warmth. 

“Janey!” Peter said, standing up and bowing low with 
elegance and perhaps subtle mockery. “I’m sorry we woke 
you up. How are you?” 

“Fine, except I can’t seem to sleep.” She poured herself 
a cup of coffee. 

“I’ve just had exciting news,” Peter said. “Georgie here 
tells me there’s some possibihty that I might get a job on 
the faculty.” 

“Well!” she retorted. “Greetings to old Professor Harkin, 
the Mr. Chips of the Sardi set!” 

They all laughed. 

“If things work out. I’m thinking of having my daughter 
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come and stay with me,” Peter continued, the gleam of 
mockery in his eyes suddenly seeming quite baleful. “Maybe 
the whole bunch of us will end up members of one big 
happy family.” 

“Maybe,” Jane said. 

“Fate is a great playwright,” Peter concluded. “You can’t 
say it doesn’t provide enough surprises.” 


IHuring the first ten days that Peter Harldn worked 
for the college, there was no trouble and he charmed almost 
everyone. Surprisingly, he showed humihty and tact with 
the faculty members, making no attempt to supplant old 
Miss Withers as director of the student play just going into 
rehearsal, and oflFering few suggestions outside of his own 
realm of teaching modem drama, which he did well. He was 
a great hit with the students, and his carefully scrubbed 
anecdotes about film stars he knew and Broadway celebrities 
were much repeated. 

“I hear this fellow Harldn seems to be working out pretty 
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well” old President Landry said to George at the next 
faculty meeting. “I wasn’t at all sure you were right when 
you first said you wanted him, but I’m becoming convinced.” 

The only two people who were not won over were Jane 
and George themselves. “I never heard of an alcoholic who 
stopped drinking just like that,” she said, snapping her fingers. 
“I don’t know, Georgie, I suppose I have no right to say 
this because obviously the man’s trying, but all this courtesy 
of his seems phony. I feel like the people in all those movies 
about Africa when the drums stop beating.” 

“What do you mean?” George asked. 

“You know, one white man says to the other, Tt’s quiet,’ 
and invariably the reply is, ‘Yes — too quiet.’ ” 

“Maybe we’re just being pessimistic,” George said. 

Yet pessimism wasn’t at all what he felt, George realized 
uneasily. The truth was that Peter’s presence on the campus 
was making him more and more imcomfortable, and he 
found himself hoping that something would remove him 
soon. Although Peter never said anything anyone could take 
exception to, those icy blue eyes of his always seemed to 
George to be mocking everything they saw. Under their 
stare the whole college seemed somehow venal, full of stu- 
dents who were interested in diplomas only as passports to 
high-paying jobs, professors who had chosen tiheir careers 
only for their own safety, and administrators who worked 
only to advance their personal ambitions. Somehow before 
Peter s quiet stare, idealism of all kinds melted. The names 
of major donors to the last fund drive, which had been 
engraved in bronze in a corridor of the new library, seemed 
only a list of people tasteless enough to want their charities 
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publicized. A speech which President Landry gave about 
academic freedom did not seem wise and brave, but full of 
tiresome platitudes. Nothing that Peter did contributed to 
this impression, unless one developed the suspicion that he 
almost always said precisely the opposite of what he believed, 
a perhaps ridiculous assumption, but one that seemed clearly 
justified to George. 

“I thought you expressed some very original thoughts 
there, sir,” Peter said to President Landry at the end of the 
speech about academic freedom, and were his eyes mocking 
or simply expressionless? 

“It s good to see so many young people whose only interest 
is learning,” he said to George with every appearance of 
seriousness. And he even remarked one afternoon, “I’m glad 
to hear we have a strong football team this year. Football 
means so much to morale that I think the college is perfectly 
justified in subsidizing the players.” 

Was he pla)dng an ironic game, or was he pathetically 
trying to curry favor? George wondered why this question 
was so important to him. To the detriment of his own self- 
respect, he found himself resenting the popularity Peter 
won and actually hoping that the miracle of the man’s victory 
over alcoholism would soon prove false. GuQt-stricken at 
this realization, he was unusually polite to Peter and urged 
him to stay on in the guest house as long as he wanted. 

“I would like to stay until Gharlotte comes,” Peter said. 
“I’d like to have her with me when I look for a place to 
live.” 

“When is she coming?” George asked. 

“I don’t know exactly. She said she had to wind up her 
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affairs abroad, and she’s not one to be very definite. I expect 
her any day this week or next” 

“I wish you hadn’t urged him to stay on,” Jane said to 
George that night. “I hate having him there.” 

“Why? Has he done anything wrong?” 

“Not really, but he sits alone out there every evening, and 
I keep thinking we should ask him into the house. And it’s 
more than guilt. I have a terrible feehng that he’s always 
watching us and eavesdropping. That sounds siUy, I know, 
but as long as he’s there. I’ll never have any real sense of 
privacy.” 

Yet even Jane couldn’t deny that Peter did everything 
possible to be a good guest. After he had been invited to 
dinner twice, he asked if he could supply the steak for the 
next occasion, and when George and Claude raked leaves, 
he insisted upon helping. Perhaps the main reason he was 
so annoying, Jane thought, was that he somehow inspired 
tremendous hostility in her without giving her any excuse 
for it, turning her into a hateful person in her own eyes. 

At two o’clock on a bright afternoon a few days later, 
Peter came to the back door of George’s house and called, 
“Anybody home?” 

Jane was in the hving room, preparing decorations for the 
Halloween party scheduled for that evening. The children 
were not home from school yet, and she was alone in the 
house. At the sound of Peter’s voice, she felt a ridiculous 
chill of fear, and thought of keeping quiet until he went 
away. 

“Anybody in?” he called again. 
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“Yes,” she said finally. “Come in, Pete.” 

“I just came over to say that I got a cable from Charlotte. 
She flew from Paris last night. She didn’t say just when she 
expected to arrive here, but it could be any time.” 

“Fine, Pete,” Jane said. “If she’s here, we’d love to have 
her come to the party tonight. There will be lots of youngsters 
her age.” 

“That’s nice of you,” Peter said, and seeing that she was 
trying to put a stream of orange crepe paper along a wall, 
added, “Can I help?” 

“No,” she said, and realizing that this sounded ungracious, 
added, “Thanks just the same, but there’s reaUy no hurry. 
The children will be home from school pretty soon and they 
like to do most of it.” 

Peter put a cigarette in his mouth and struck a match. 
As he moved the flame toward his lips, she saw that his hand 
had a definite tremor, and she felt suddenly sorry for him. 
“How do you like teaching?” she asked in an attempt to be 
friendly. 

“Fine,” he said with a disarming grin. “The only hard part 
of it is staying off the booze. I’d almost forgotten what it was 
like to be sober.” 

He was disconcerting, the way he often blurted out the 
truth. 

“You’ve been awfuUy good about it,” she said. “Doesn’t 
it get easier from day to day?” 

He blew out a cloud of smoke and seemed to consider this 
question seriously. “Yes and no. There’s less physical craving 
for it than I had expected, but also, there doesn’t seem a 
great deal to look forward to when I wake up in the morning. 
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The days seem longer than they used to — ^the clock has 
slowed down.” 

“Maybe that’s a good thing ” she said with a smile. “Life 
is short enough.” 

“That’s a good way to feel, but especially when I’m not 
drinking, I never know what to do with time. The idea of 
hour after hour stretching ahead makes me sort of panicky. 
Work helps, of course. I’m glad I’ve got this job.” 

“I suppose the college does seem awfully quiet to you,” 
she said. 

“Quiet is what I need, if I can handle it. Quiet is like a 
new bride.” 

He inhaled some smoke from his cigarette, and suddenly 
started to cough. A painful paroxysm developed and he sank 
down on the couch, sitting bent forward with his face in 
his hands. 

“Are you iU?” she asked with concern. 

“I’m fine. I’ve had a fluttery heart for years. Coughing 
stirs it up, and I always feel it more when I’m off the booze.” 

“Can I get you a glass of water?” 

“No,” he said with a grin, and got to his feet with dignity. 
“Perhaps this is as good a time as ever, Janey, for me to 
teU you how deeply I appreciate your hospitality. When 
Charlotte gets here, we’ll look aroimd for an apartment.” 

“Stay in the guest house as long as you want,” Jane heard 
herself saying. 

“Thanks,” Peter said, and left, perhaps feeling he had ob- 
tained what he had come to get. Watching his tall, stooped 
figure walk across the lawn, Jane wondered whether she had 
been wrong about him. There seemed to be no connection 
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between this rueful, tired-appearing man and her memories 
of him, the scandalous news stories about him, and the stereo- 
types of brutality he had so often written. Was it possible that 
he had changed and that she was doing him a great wrong? 

The front door slammed and Anne came in from school 
carrying a big cardboard skeleton. “Look!” she said. “Look 
what I got at school! It’s left over from the dance and they 
said I could have it.” 

“It’s a beauty,” Jane said with a smile. 

“Can we hang it up here for the party? I call him Clarence 
and I think he’s cute.” 

“If you wish.” 

Anne got a thumbtack from a desk drawer and, climbing 
on a chair, hung the skeleton from the ceiling, where it 
swung back and forth in a draft from the window. “You 
know who it looks like, don’t you?” she said with a mis- 
chievous grin. 

“Who?” Guiltily Jane thought of George’s sick old father, 
but could the child have such a cruel comparison in mind? 

“Mr. Harkin.” 

“Hush, dear,” Jane said. “You mustn’t say things like 
that,” but she saw that the resemblance of the cardboard 
skull to Peter’s lean, hollow-eyed face was real. Quickly 
glancing away from it, she said, “Come on, Annie, we’ve got 
a lot of work to do here. Go down to the cellar and bring 
up the other decorations.” 

“First I’ve got to get Romeo. Do you know where he is?” 

Romeo was her dog, and when Anne was at school, no 
one ever knew where he was. Going to a bureau drawer, 
Anne took out a steel dog whistle her father had given her 
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for Christinas, wliich mercifully shrilled on a key too high 
for the human ear. Going outside, she blew this whistle 
hard, puffing out her cheeks, and marveling at the silent 
power of her call, for Romeo came boimding from across 
the street. Happily Anne escorted him into the house. 

“There’s a big tub in the cellar,” she said. “Can we use it 
to duck for apples?” 

“Fine,” Jane replied, but then Claude came in. 

“Duck for apples!” he exclaimed. “This is going to be a 
dance, not a kids’ party!” 

“It’s going to be a family party,” Jane said. “There’s room 
in this house for all ages. Annie, you can duck for apples in 
the dining room, and the living room can be used for the 
dance.” 

“What’s that thing doing there?” Claude asked, gesturing 
toward the big cardboard skeleton. 

“Anne got it at school.” 

“Well, it can’t be left there. Mother! The bandstand is 
going to be there!” 

“Bandstand?” 

“Yes, don’t you remember? I said that Tim Elliot and some 
of the bunch are going to bring their instruments. You said 
it would be all right!” 

“Oh, no!” Anne moaned. “I brought some new records and 
everything. Do we have to let Tim Elliot play? He sounds 
like a dying pig!” 

‘We can play records some of the time,” Jane said mildly. 
“Anne, do you want to paste those silhouettes on the win- 
dows?” 

“Sure,” Anne said. 
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“Mother, do we have to stick those things up?” Claude 
asked, taking a black paper cat from a box on the sofa. “It 
does make the whole thing look like a kindergarten class.” 

“It does not!” Anne said. 

George opened the front door. At the familiar sound of 
bickering, he made a wry face. “Be quiet, kids,” he said. “If 
you don’t behave, I’U tmm on the tape recorder and send 
you to your rooms to hsten to yourselves for an hour.” 

“I’ve got to wash my car,” Claude said abruptly and left 
the room. 

“All he ever does is wash that car,” Anne grumbled as she 
pasted the silhouette of a witch to a windowpane. “It’s all 
he cares about at all. A stupid carl” 

“Every knight must have his horse,” Jane repKed amusedly. 

“Some horse!” Anne retorted. “All he wants to do is get 
girls out and park.” 

“Hush, dear,” Jane said. “Your brother isn’t that sort at 
aU.” 

“Ha!” Anne said. “A lot you know!” 

“What kind of gossip have you been hstening to?” George 
asked in exasperation as he took an electric floor waxer from 
the hall closet. 

“Well, what do you think he wants the car for?” Anne 
asked. “Do you think he just hkes to drive?” 

“You mind your own business,” Jane said. “Is your costume 
all ready?” 

“Yes,” Anne said with a scowl, and the whir of the waxer 
mercifully cut off further conversation. 

By six thirty, the big living room was ready for the party, 
with jack-o’-lantems on the mantelpiece, black and orange 
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crepe paper, witches, skeletons and black cats everywhere. 
The floor gleamed, and a buffet supper was ready in the 
kitchen. “Come on, Georgie, let’s wash up,” Jane said 
wearily. Going to the back door, she called, “Claude! You’d 
better get into your costume. People will be coming pretty 
soon.” 

Seeing that Peter was helping her son to polish the car, 
she added, “We’d like to have you come at any time if you 
can stand the racket, Pete.” 

“I’U be along,” he rephed with a smile. “I’ve got to go in 
and get slicked up first. After all. I’m expecting my daughter 
tonight.” 


e 


Jr or a few ixiinutes, the big living room was empty, 
the only movement in it that of the long cardboard skeleton, 
which swayed gently back and forth in a draft. Then the 
doorbell rang. It was followed immediately by peals of boyish 
laughter, and a badly bungled trumpet version of reveille, 
ending on a wild squawk and more laughter. Running down 
the stairs came Claude, dressed as an old man with a beard. 
Opening the door, he bowed and said, “Enter!” 

Four high school seniors came in, two of them wearing 
clown costumes, one of them dressed as a hobo, and the other 
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as a fat lady. When they saw each other in the light of the 
hving room, they burst into laughter. Putting the instruments 
they carried on the floor, they slapped the padded bottom 
of the fat lady, who squealed in a shrill falsetto. 

“Come on,” Claude said. “We got to set up a bandstand 
before everybody gets here.” 

They ran around the room, collecting chairs, setting up 
the music racks they had brought with them, and clowning. 
Then the doorbell rang again, and Anne, who had dressed as 
a black cat, opened it. A line of young people ranging in 
age from fourteen to nineteen streamed in, shaking rattles 
and beUs of many kinds. The boy in the lead was dressed as 
a ghost. Behind him was a girl with the rubber mask of a 
pig, and there were several other grotesque rubber masks, 
one of them depicting the bleeding face of an old pirate. A 
girl wore a cardboard neck with holes for her eyes to depict 
the Headless Horseman, and an exceptionally taU boy wore 
a black suit with a skeleton’s bones outlined in white. 
“Brother!” he shouted. Going up to the cardboard skeleton 
hanging from the ceding near the bandstand, he embraced 
it and did a wdd httle dance. There were shouts of laughter, 
amid which the band started to play “Darktown Strutters’ 
Ball,” fast and loud, if badly. Suddenly the party was in full 
progress. Some couples danced, some sat on the floor to 
watch. Down the stairs came Jane, wearing an apron. 
“There’s plenty to eat and drink in the dining room,” she 
shouted above the pandemonium. “Everybody’s supposed to 
help himself!” 

“And only those eighteen or older are supposed to take the 
beer,” George added, appearing behind her. “Honor system!” 
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These words were greeted by loud laughter and a cheer. 
The band began to play even more frantically, and one of 
the couples began to do an energetic twist. Standing at the 
side of the room, George watched with amusement. The 
band played louder and more ofiE key. George made a face 
at Jane. “I could use a drink,” he said. “How about you?” 

“A big one,” she replied. 

Going to the kitchen, George took ice from the refrigerator. 
From a locker over the sink he took a bottle of Scotch, and 
was just pouring it into the glasses when Peter came in, 
dressed in brown slacks, a spotless white turtleneck jersey 
and a new tweed sport coat. Perhaps it was reflex action, or 
perhaps it was a streak of diabolism, but before he thought, 
George said, “Hello, Pete. Will you have a drink?” 

Peter stared at the amber Scotch in the glasses, and his 
pale eyes seemed to glow. “No,” he said after an instant’s 
pause. “I think not.” With perhaps unintentional irony, he 
added, “Thank you for asking me, though. I appreciate that 
very much.” 

Feeling an urge to apologize and at the same time thinking 
it would be insulting to beg a man’s pardon for offering him 
a drink, George carried the glasses back to the living room. 
Peter walked ahead of him, dodging between dancers. 
“Hello, Janeyl” he said. “Happy Halloween!” 

“Happy Halloween yourself!” Jane said, and glanced away, 
struck by the sad quality of Peter’s gray, taut face protruding 
from the white sweater. “Have you heard from Charlotte 
yet?” she asked. 

“Not yet. But I expect her any minute. Unless she stayed 
in New York, she should get in tonight.” 
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“Would you like some cider or Coke, Pete?” George asked 
as he handed Jane her drink, and she felt the question was 
rudely pointed. 

“Not now, thanks,” Peter said. 

Ihe doorbell rang, and Peters head jerked around. He 
hurried to open it, but his daughter was not there. On the 
porch stood only a group of little children, some covered with 
sheets, some in fright wigs, one incongruously dressed as a 
fairy princess with long golden hair in braids. “Trick or treat!” 
they shouted. "“Trick or treat! Trick or treat!” 

George came to give them candy from a large bowl on a 
table nearby. They stuffed their bags and pockets, and then 
with a whoop ran shouting down the street toward the next 
house. 

“There will probably be a lot of that in the next couple of 
hours,” George said to Peter when he rejoined him. “Can I 
get you something to eat?” 

“I’m not himgry now, thanks,” Peter said, and George 
noticed that a muscle in his cheek kept twitching. Why 
would an impending visit from his daughter be so upsetting 
to him? The man held his hands clasped against his stomach, 
and his whole body seemed rigid with tension as he sat down 
and leaned forward in his chair. The band started to play 
even louder, and the tall boy dressed as a skeleton danced 
with the girl made up as a pig. Everyone laughed, but the 
grimace on Peter’s face conveyed Httle humor, and with a 
welcome flash of genuine pity, George wondered whether he 
was m physical pain. Touching him on the shoulder, he 
leaned down and said, “Are you all right, Pete?” 

“Sure I’m all right!” Peter said defensively, and straight- 
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ened up with a set smile on his face. Realizing that he had 
done the wrong thing again, George sighed, and went to the 
kitchen. For the sake of tact he drank his second Scotch 
alone. 

More couples danced. The band played with more frenzy 
and more agonizing mistakes than ever. Just as the trumpet 
quaveringly failed to reach a high note, the doorbell rang 
again. George opened the door and saw a short, stout man in 
a leather jacket. On the street outside, a taxi was parked, 
its headlights illmninating a garbage can which some of the 
revelers had taken from someone’s back yard and overturned 
on the street. 

“This Dr. Winthrop’s house?” the taxi driver asked. 

“Yes,” George said. Inside, the sormd of music, clapping 
and laughter increased, and on the other side of the street a 
troupe of costumed children ran by waving rattlers. The din 
was such that George couldn’t be sxue the man heard him. 
“Yes!” he repeated. “I’m Dr. Winthrop!” 

“Thanks,” the man replied in a deep voice, and went back 
to his car, his squat figure disappearing into the shadows by 
the road, looking as gnomelike as any of the costumed hob- 
goblins. He opened the back door of the cab, reached inside 
and pulled out a large tan suitcase and a leather-covered 
portable phonograph. With these he started back up the walk 
to the front door, his shoulders so broad that in the gloom 
George could see nothing behind him. The driver moimted 
the steps to the front porch, and dropped his burden by the 
door with a thud. When he turned to go back to his car, 
George saw in the dim light at the bottom of tihie steps the 
white face of a girl. The face moved, bringing into view the 
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shadowy figure of a young woman dressed in a black suit. 
She came up the steps and in the shaft of light from the open 
door she materiahzed into Charlotte as shockingly as though 
his own memories had come to life. The same narrow, intense 
face, the same white skin, the same long dark hair, aU were 
there, only perhaps this girl was a little taller and not quite 
so thin. But the eyes, the eyes, the eyes — these held the 
soul of her mother as this young woman looked up at him 
from the third step and said in a small, imcertain voice, 
“This is the Winthrop place, isn’t it?” 

Inside the house there was a tremendous banging of dnnns 
accompanied by shrieks of laughter. “Yes,” he said, and in a 
louder voice answered, “I’m George Winthrop. You must be 
Charlotte!” 

The racket inside died just before he got to his last sen- 
tence, and his words “You must be Charlotte!” rang out hke 
an accusation. 

“Yes.” Her voice was little more than a whisper. 

“Your father has been expecting you — ^he’s right inside.” 

At the door beside him, Peter suddenly appeared. “Char- 
lotte!” he said. 

“Yes,” she repeated, but took no step forward. It was an 
odd greeting between father and daughter, George thought. 
They both stood there stock still, their eyes locked, while in- 
side the house the youngsters started to pound out rock-’n’- 
roll music, and the whole porch shook with their stamping 
feet. 

“Thank you for coming!” Peter said with more intensity 
than George had ever seen him use. He was standing very 
straight, his stoop eradicated. 
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“I was glad to get your cable,” sbe said in a curiously flat 
voice. “I was almost broke.” 

Peter laughed as though an extremely funny joke byid been 
made. The girl started toward the door, and Peter, leaning 
forward, kissed her on the cheek. He did not touch her with 
his hands, and she did not kiss him back, but turned her face 
away as though she had been brnmed. Acutely embarrassed, 
George picked up the heavy luggage and said to her, “We re 
going to put you in the guest house out back. As you can see, 
my kids have quite a Halloween party going. Maybe it would 
be better if we walked around the house, if you’d like to wash 
up before you come in.” 

“Thank you,” Charlotte said, her face pale, her lips hardly 
movmg. 

“Follow me!” George said heartily, and carrying her bags, 
started down the steps and across the lawn. 

“Can I help you?” Peter said, and George gave him the 
portable phonograph. The three walked fast, as though they 
were in a great rush. Lights from the windows of the house 
made oblong patterns on the grass. In the distance were hoots 
and moans, followed by laughter. Across the street a jack- 
o’-lantem grinned. 

“Watch your step,” George said. “The path goes down 
pretty steeply here.” 

“I’m all right,” Charlotte replied. 

Ahead of them the lights of the guest cottage gleamed. 
A half-moon had just risen above the horizon, outlining the 
pyramidal shapes of a dozen small fir trees which had been 
planted around a slate terrace near its door. Charlotte’s high 
heels clicked sharply as they crossed the terrace. Peter 
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brushed by to open the door, and George put the suitcase 
in the center of the little living room. “There are two bed- 
rooms upstairs,” he said. “Td better take it up for you.” 

“Thank you,” she said, brushing the hair back from her 
forehead. She wore no coat, and she looked cold. 

George carried the suitcase up the stairs. When he came 
back, he found the girl sitting on a chair, her face demurely 
downturned, and her father at the other side of the room, also 
looking at the floor. 

“If you’re not too tired, we’d love to have you come in and 
join the party after you’re settled,” he said. “The kids are 
wearing costumes but the adults aren’t. You don’t have to 
dress.” 

“Thanks,” she said, giving him the same quick smile he had 
so long associated with her mother, a smile that in a fraction 
of an instant seemed to express gratitude, regret, h um or, 
warmth, and sadness, aU emotions compressed. 

“Yes, do join the party,” Peter said, as if he was pleading, 
begging her not to be alone with him now. 

“AU right,” she repHed. “I’U just comb my hair and change.” 
She smiled again and went upstairs. 

“Come in whenever you’re ready,” George said, and left. 
Pie was smprised when Peter foUowed him. Ahead, the big 
house blazed with light, and the agonized shriek of an ill- 
treated trumpet rose above the measured thud of a bass 
drum. 

“I haven’t seen her in an awfuUy long while,” Peter said, 
as though in answer to an unasked question. 

“She certainly is pretty,” George said, trying to bring some 
normality into the situation. 
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“She always tries to look like her mother ” Peter said. “Did 
you notice that she does her hair in the same way?” 

“I just saw that they look remarkably alike.” 

They walked in silence to the back door. When they got 
into the kitchen, George saw that Peter looked desperately 
pale. Despite the chill in the air outside, beads of sweat stood 
out on his forehead, and he kept clenching and unclenching 
his hands. Glancing at the bottle of Scotch which George had 
left on the counter, he stopped. “Say, George!” he said with 
a great show of heartiness. “Come to think of it, I might as 
well have a drink. This is a great occasion, after all. Let’s have 
just one in celebration of the arrival of my daughter.” 

“Pete, do you think you shoxold?” George asked. 

“Why not? I’ve been on the wagon eleven days! I’ve shown 
I can handle it!” 

“It’s up to you,” George said, and poured out two drinks. 
Peter’s hand trembled as he took his. “Here’s to Charlotte!” 
he said quickly, and tossed it down. Putting the empty glass 
on the counter, he shuddered and grinned. Without com- 
ment, he picked up the bottle and poured himself one more. 
“Happy Halloween,” he said, and drank to drat. Squaring his 
shoulders, he led the way toward the front of the house. 

In the dining room, a group of children were kneeling 
around a tin tub on the floor, bobbing for apples amid shouts 
of laughter. The musicians and dancers in the hving room had 
tired temporarily, and were sitting in a circle on the floor, 
eating and drinking. Near the radio-phonograph by the 
bookcases, Jane was going through albums of records. She 
looked up inquiringly when they came in. 

“Charlotte is here!” Peter said. 
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“Where is she?” Jane asked, glancing around the room. 

“I took her out to the guest house to get settled,” George 
said, eying Peter uneasily. 

“How about some music?” Peter asked. “It’s silent as a 
tomb around here.” 

“After the damage that’s been done to my ears all evening. 
I’m looking for something a little quiet,” Jane said, returning 
to the pile of albums. “How would you like some Gershwin?” 

“Fine,” Peter said. He sat down in an armchair and 
stretched out his legs. “That reminds me of a story about 
Gershwin. He once loved a Hungarian girl named Sodie.” His 
voice sounded unusually high, containing an echo of hysteria 
barely controlled. 

“Sodie?” George asked uneasily. 

“Yes, very sad case,” Peter continued, in his odd tone. 
“Tubercular. Beautiful girl she was too. I can see her now in a 
long indigo gown she wore when she was singing — she was 
a torch singer. She had an extensive wardrobe, but she had 
two dresses— one indigo and the other a hght aqua — ^that 
were her favorites. She said she always sang better when she 
wore those.” 

“Oh?” Jane asked, sounding puzzled. 

“Yes, the poor girl died,” Peter continued in his curiously 
tense way. “Gershwin was about the only friend she had. 
The imdertaker went through her closet and asked hiTn what 
dress should be chosen for her funeral. His answer of coiuse 
was obvious.” 

“What was it?” Jane asked blankly. 

Wrap Sodie in blue!” Peter said with a burst of nervous 
laughter. There was a moment of stunned silence. 
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“Honestly!” Jane said with a snort. “Is that the kind of 
joke that knocks them out on Broadway?” 

“I don’t know,” Peter said confusedly. “I just made it up. 
How about some music?” 

Jane started to put a record on, but the amateur musicians 
beat her to it, blaring forth suddenly in an approximation of 
a song none of the older people liked. The boy dressed as a 
fat lady got up amidst much urging and began to sing, his 
voice surprisingly deep and true in tone, ludicrously imsuited 
to the rouged face and puffed body from which it emerged. 
“Rock me, baby,” the deep-throated fat lady shouted. “Rock 
me, baby, rock, rock, rock.” Strutting back and forth in front 
of the orchestra, he was rewarded by hysterical laughter. 

“I’ll be right back,” Peter said, and headed toward the 
kitchen. A few moments later, he appeared with a glass of 
whiskey in his hand. The laughter earned by the singer was 
diminishing now, and to regain it, the boy began performing 
a parody of a dance, wiggling his stuffed hips and taking httle 
mincing steps. Cheers interspersed with catcalls and a clatter 
of gongs and rattles greeted this. 

Peter drained his glass almost at a gulp and set it on the 
nearest table. Stepping out to the dance floor, he bowed low 
to the boy dressed as the fat lady and said, “May I?” 
Grabbing him, he began an elaborate burlesque of ballroom 
dancing. 

At first there was an embarrassed silence among the 
youngsters, but somewhere along his career, Peter had be- 
come an expert dancer. Although the boy dressed as a fat 
lady was not, his clumsiness suited Peter’s purpose, and the 
result was grotesquely funny. The laughter was so loud that 
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the youngsters who had been ducking for apples came in to 
see what was going on, and stayed to add to the applause. 

At the peak of the noise, George saw Charlotte come from 
the kitchen door. She was dressed in a black jersey blouse, 
which unobtrusively emphasized the good lines of her young 
figure, and a gray skirt, and wore little makeup. No hint of a 
smile appeared on her face when she saw her father capering 
around the grotesque image of a fat lady on the floor. Back- 
ing against a bookcase, she averted her eyes from the dancers, 
and seemed to be examining every other aspect of the room. 
George made his way through the crowd and stood beside 
her. Feeling a curious need to apologize for her father, he 
said, “They’re having a good time. The kids love it.” 

“Yes,” she said, and gave him her quick flash of a smile, 
her expression immediately becoming serious again, sad, 
even tormented, George thought, with those big eyes so deep- 
set, so old and incongruous in a face so young. Only when 
she was older had her mother possessed similar eyes. 

“Can I get you anything to drink?” George asked her. 

The smile again. “Please.” 

“What kind?” 

“Vodka?” 

“I’m afraid we don’t have any.” 

“Bourbon then. Scotch. Anything.” 

He fixed her a fight Scotch highball, noticing that Peter 
had left the bottle less than half full. When he came back 
and handed it to her, she gave him her smile in benediction, 
then sipped the liquor slowly, caressing the frosted glass with 
her long, tapered fingers, the nails of which were long, 
lacquered, but uncolored. Her father was now trying to do 
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the twist with the fat lady, and Charlotte was studying the 
other end of the room. “This is a beautiful house,” she said 
clearly above the noise. 

“It’s not ours. It belongs to the college.” 

“Are you reaUy the vice-president of a college?” 

“Yes. Why do ask?” 

Her dark eyes twinkled with amusement. “I had always 
imagined you with a beard!” 

“Always?” he started to ask, but then Peter saw his 
daughter and shouted, “Charlotte! Come dance!” 

She shook her head violently. 

“Come on!” he said, pushing through the crowd toward 
her. The applause he had received, as well as the alcohol, 
had restored his confidence, and he looked like a different 
man from the one who had greeted her a few minutes pre- 
viously. “Come on, baby!” he said. “Let’s show them what a 
couple of real pros can do.” 

“No!” she said quietly but with great intensity. “Please!” 

“Don’t be shy now,” he said, and to the musicians added, 
“Hey, kids, play something you know. Anything you can do 
well.” 

Halting in some confusion, the orchestra made a ragged 
start on “Begin the Beguine.” Charlotte turned and tried 
to escape to the kitchen, but her father caught her arm. 
“Please!” he said, and his eyes pleaded. 

She gave him a stabbing glance of anger, but then her 
expression softened, perhaps to pity, for Peter did look 
mournful there, his right hand imprisoning his daughter’s 
arm, his left hand outstretched as though asking alms. She 
shrugged. “All right,” she said, and followed him meekly 
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to the center of the floor. This time her father did not 
burlesque the dancing, despite the blundering music. From 
the moment he touched her, it was obvious that she was an 
expert dancer, and moving unobtrusively himself, Peter 
seemed to be putting her through her paces with pride. The 
girls face was white, without expression, but her body was 
like a willow in the wind of the music, as she turned, pirou- 
etted and glided, giving to her dancing the same passion, 
George thought, tliat her mother had once reserved for the 
piano. George didn’t know enough about dancing to know 
what she was doing — ^it seemed to be a mixture of interpre- 
tive modem dancing, ballroom dancing and ballet — ^but 
whatever it was, the performance was efEortless, yet full of as 
much tension as a long, sustained rising note on the trumpet. 
When the music stopped, she let her arms fall loosely to her 
sides, and it somehow came as a surprise when she was 
transformed back into a slender girl walking flat-footed on 
the ground. The youngsters in her audience greeted her with 
enthusiastic whistles and cheers. Claude, his blond hair 
tousled in a halo over his fake black beard, rushed up to her, 
“You’re wonderful!” he said. “Where did you come from?” 

She was breathing hard and looked at him in apparent con- 
fusion. Peter, who also was panting from his exertions, intro- 
duced them. 

“You mean you’re going to be staying in om guest house?” 
Claude asked with obvious enthusiasm. “Come on and I’ll 
introduce you to everybody!” 

“Not now, please — I’m tired,” she replied, and looked 
around the crowded room, seeming to be genuinely fright- 
ened by the lack of anyplace where she could sit alone. 
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Backing against the wall, she stood at bay before a dozen 
youngsters who wanted to ask her about her dancing. Push- 
ing up to her like puppies, they jostled her arms, offering 
food, beer and cigarettes. “Thank you,” she kept saying, 
“thank you — ^no thanks, no thanks,” and perhaps it was 
George’s imagination, but a look of desperation seemed to 
grow in her eyes. Pushing through the throng which sur- 
rounded her, he said, “Charlotte, would you hke to go into 
the library to rest up?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said gratefully. “I’ve had a long trip, and 
dancing always tires me.” 

“Do you want to go out to the guest cottage? Why don’t 
you go to bed?” 

Her eyes scanned the room, seemingly to search for her 
father. Peter was just emerging from the kitchen with a re- 
filled highbaU glass. “I’d better stay here,” she said. “A 
little while anyway.” 

They went to the library. Sensing that she ached to be 
alone, George started to leave, but turned at the door. Char- 
lotte was standing in the center of the paneled room, looking 
around at the bookshelves. “Have you read all these?” she 
asked. 

“By no means,” he said with a laugh, and added, “I en- 
joyed your dancing. You really are marvelously good.” 

Her face twisted. “Oh, don’t give me that crap!” she said 
sharply, turning her shoulders in a small gesture of disgust. 

“What?” he asked, taken aback as much by the sharp tone 
of her voice as by the small obscenity, which sounded start- 
ling on her lips. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, lying down on a leather couch which 
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stood against the wall. “I guess I’m not supposed to talk 
that way to the vice-president of a coUege.” 

“It’s not the first time I’ve been accused of speaking 
nonsense in one way or another,” George replied with a 
smile. “But why do you consider a compliment about your 
dancing crap?” 

“Because I’m not any damn good compared with real 
dancers, and I know it! I don’t particularly care, but I hate 
hearing a lot of crap about it.” 

“O.K.,” George said. “I’ll give you no crap. But if you want 
a pillow and a blanket while you rest, you’ll find them in 
that httle closet next to the fireplace. We use this as an 
emergency room, in time of sickness or family fights.” 

“Thanks,” she said. “I’ll be out in a while. I just need a 
little rest.” 

When he went back to the living room, George found that 
Peter was entertaining a circle of admirers with Hollywood 
jokes, some of which were eminently suitable for Halloween, 
but not for a children’s party. “Peter,” he said, hoping to dis- 
tract him “we might as well get that big tub of water out 
of the dining room before it’s splashed all over the house. 
Could you give me a hand?” 

“Sure, Georgie,” Peter said, slurring the words together, 
and George saw that he really had become quite drunk. 

“Georgie, you bastardly old Puritan, you’re looking at me 
with bastardly old Puritan eyes,” Peter said when they got to 
the dining room. 

“No, I’m not. I’m just worried that the wagon may have 
got clean away from you. Do you think you can get on 
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“Don’t worry about me, Georgie. Just celebrating the re- 
turn of my prodigal daughter, and that doesn’t happen every 
day. Big reunion — ^prodigal daughter and prodigal father. 
How about you, Georgie — do you want to play the fatted 
calf?” He burst into raucous laughter. 

“Not particularly,” George said. He picked up the tub in 
which the children had been bobbing for apples, and carry- 
ing it into the kitchen, emptied it slowly into the sink. 

“What do you want me to help you with?” Peter asked, 
pouring himself another drink. 

“This,” George said, handing him the tub, which now con- 
tained nothing to be spilled. “Would you mind putting it 
out back? They’ll need the room for washing dishes here.” 

“Sure, Georgie,” Peter said, but instead of disposing of 
the tub, he upended it and began beating it like a drum. 
“Georgie Porgie, puddin’ and pie,” he chanted, “kissed the 
girls and made them cry. When the boys came out to play, 
Georgie Porgie ran away!” 

“Come on, Peter!” George said in irritation. 

“Don’t you like nursery rhymes?” Peter asked, banging 
the tub. “Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater, had a wife and 
couldn’t keep her; put her in a pumpkin shell, and there he 
kept her very well!” 

He poured himself another drink. 

“Come on,” George said. “You’ve had enough.” 

“Ha! You know where I can find a pumpkin shell, Georgie? 
Never was able to find one— nowhere near in time. Or is the 
grave a kind of pumpkin shell?” 

“Stop it!” George said, shocked. “Let’s go out to the guest 
house.” 
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“Not on your life. The band’s playing again. Shank of 
the evening, Georgie! I’m not Georgie Porgie. When the boys 
come out to play, you won’t find me running away.” Drain- 
ing his drink, he returned to the living room. When George 
foUowed him, he found him dancing with a tall blond girl 
dressed as a ghost. Jane was watching them worriedly. 
Suddenly Peter slipped, barely saving himself from a fall. 
The youngsters who had been his appreciative audience 
laughed, first nervously and then with an edge of derision as 
they saw that he was drunk. 

“We’ve got to get him out of here,” Jane said. 

George went to the boy in the clown suit who led the 
orchestra and asked him to stop playing for a few moments. 
Immediately realizing why, the boy nodded and brought the 
music to a halt. 

“Go on, play!” Peter shouted. 

“That’s aU for tonight,” George said, putting his hand 
on Peter’s arm. “Come on out to the guest house. I’ll take the 
liquor and we can have a driok out there.” 

“No! I don’t want to go to bed yet. Georgie Porgie, puddin’ 
and pie, kissed the girls and made them cry. Why do they 
always cry, Georgie?” 

George gave his arm a tug. “Come on,” he urged. 

“Take your hands off me!” Peter said belligerently, and 
gave him a vicious shove. The youngsters, most of whom had 
taken off their masks by this time, watched in round-eyed 
astonishment. Suddenly there was a quick movement in the 
back of the room and Charlotte appeared. 

“AH right. Dad,” she said in a quiet voice. “Ti m e to take 
me back to the cottage. I’m tired.” 
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Peter stared at her and suddenly steadied, coming to 
attention like an old soldier. 

“Honored,” lie said, giving her a formal bow. He held 
out his arm. She took it and he escorted her toward the 
kitchen like a father preparing to give his daughter away 
at a wedding. The back door slammed and Peter’s mocking 
voice could be heard singing “Georgie Porgie, puddin’ and 
pie, kissed the girls and made them cry. . . .” 

“How about one last number?” George said to the boy 
who led the orchestra. “How about ‘Good Night, Ladies’?” 

The band did its best. Jane stood by the front door, accept- 
ing the thanks of the departing guests. Feeling strangely 
shaken, George went to the kitchen for a drink. Peter, he 
discovered, had taken a recently opened bottle with him. 
Opening still another, George poured some into a glass and 
sat thinking of the scene which must be in progress out in 
the guest cottage now — ^the sad, motherly girl putting her 
father to bed. What a horrible reversal of natiure! What a 
greeting for her to receive after her long flight! 

“They’ve aU gone,” Jane said, finally joining him. ‘What 
a night! I think the kids had a good time, but what are we 
going to do about Peter?” 

“I don’t know,” he said. 

She helped herself to a drink and gave a rueful laugh. 
“I have a terrible feeling we’re never going to get him out of 
the guest house. That poor little girl!” 

“Yes,” George said, and drained his glass. 

“I’ve bribed Claude and Annie to clean up the mess. Let’s 
go to bed.” 
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“All right,” George said, and followed his wife up the 
stairs. When they got in bed, Jane fell asleep immediately, 
but George couldn’t control his restlessness. Going down- 
stairs, he helped the children put the living room back in 
order. 

“Let’s leave the rest of it till tomorrow,” he said finally, 
and with gratitude they went up to bed. Alone in the silent 
room, George sat down and stared at the cardboard skeleton, 
which was spinning slowly on its string from the ceiling, as 
though dancing to the refrain of old nursery rhymes. Un- 
easily he went to the kitchen, and without turning on the 
light, he looked out the back door toward the guest cottage. 
On the httle terrace before it, the dim figure of Charlotte 
was standing alone and looking up at the sky. He had an 
impulse to run out and speak to her, but something about 
the way she stood there, hugging her arms close to her body, 
rocking back and forth a little, told him that above all else 
she wanted now to be alone, that it was indecent even for 
him to be watching from a distance. Slowly he walked up- 
stairs. When he looked through the bathroom window toward 
the guest cottage ten minutes later, she had gone inside, 
and there was nothing to be seen but the fir trees, which 
seemed almost indistinguishable from their shadows in the 
pale light of the moon. 
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“O my god!” Jane said the next morning, “It’s 
quarter after eight! George, wake up! It’s late!” 

He stirred sleepily, coming slowly out of a dream 
about riding horses in Wyoming which he forgot on the 
instant of awaldng, but which had been more pleasant than 
the prospect of getting dressed, bolting breakfast and dash- 
ing to work. 

“Hurry!” Jane said again, and jumping out of bed, she put 
her bathrobe over her flannel nightdress and left the bed- 
room. George sat up and looked out the window. It was rain- 
ing hghtly, and the garbage can which had been overturned 
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by youngsters the night before still lay in the middle of the 
street surrounded by orange peels, eggshells and old lettuce 
leaves. Slowly the events of the night before came back to 
George, and remembering that Peter had staggered to bed 
with a bottle of Scotch under his arm, he wondered whether 
the man would be able to get up for his nine-o’clock class 
and return to more sensible drinking habits, or whether this 
was the beginning of the end of his attempt to be a teacher. 
Dressing quickly, he went downstairs to the kitchen, where 
Jane was already serving breakfast to Claude and Anne. 
The sink was filled with dirty dishes from the party, and 
scraps of orange crepe paper littered the floor. 

“Good morning. Dad!” Aime said cheerfully. “Wasn’t it a 
swell party!” 

“Glad you had a good time,” George replied. 

“Mr. Harkin sure enjoyed himself,” Claude said, with a 
grin. “Boy, did he tie one on!” 

“It’s not funny,” Jane said, poiuing coffee. “Anyone who 
drinks that much is sick.” 

“He sure can dance, though,” Claude said. “I’d sure like 
to take lessons from him. ” 

“All you’re reaUy thinking of is Charlotte,” Anne said. 

“That’s not true!” Claude flared. 

“I saw you looking at her!” Anne said. “If a boy ever looked 
at me like that. I’d slap his face!” 

“Don’t worry, none ever will!” Claude retorted. 

“Hush!” Jane said. “You’re both being repulsive. Eat your 
breakfast. It’s getting late.” 

George sat down and sipped his cup of coffee, wondering 
if in his youth he had annoyed his father the way his chfl- 
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dren sometimes annoyed him. I should visit the old man 
today, he thought guiltily. Through the window he could see 
the guest house, silent, without any movement near it; 
somehow it appeared sinister. For the past ten days, Peter, 
apparently suffering from insomnia, had always been up 
early. George glanced at his watch; it was eight thirty. 

“Have you seen anything of Peter yet?” he asked Jane. 

“No,” she replied, pursing her hps, and the instant of 
silence which followed seemed eloquent. 

“He may have overslept,” George said. “Do you suppose 
I should give him a call?” 

“Do you really think he’s going to make it?” Jane asked. 

“If he’s not, I’d better know it,” George rephed. “Some 
excuse will have to be given for him. A lot of talk wiU start if 
he just doesn’t show up for his class.” 

“I’ll go knock on his door if you want,” Claude said non- 
chalantly. 

“Ha!” Anne said. “You just want any excuse to go over 
there.” 

“You shut up!” Claude said in real agony. 

“That was ridiculous of you, Annie,” Jane said mddly. 
“Try not to be hateful.” 

“I’d better go,” George said, and with a curious mixture 
of dread and some kind of anticipation he didn’t understand 
but was ashamed of, he started toward the guest house. 
“Wait!” Jane called. “The grass will be all wet. You’d 
better put on your rubbers. It’s raining.” She went to a closet 
and got his rubbers and a tan trench coat. 

“Thanks,” George said, irritated at her and irritated at 
himself for feeling that way. He leaned over and put on his 
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rubbers, feeling in his shoulder a twinge of pain that made 
him wince. 

“The old back againF’ Jane asked, looking at him 
worriedly. 

“A little bursitis, I guess.” He rubbed the shoulder. 

“Do you want me to give you a massage?” 

“I’m all right.” He accepted the coat which she held up 
for him, and hurried out the back door. 

The grass was wet, as Jane had foreseen, and a chill 
drizzling wind was stripping the last of the leaves from the 
maple tree by the garden. He walked rapidly, splashing 
through a shallow puddle. At the door of the guest house, he 
paused. There was no light inside, and no sound. He knocked 
softly, but was greeted only by silence. Without reason, a 
strong fear rose within him. Had something happened during 
the night? Or had Peter simply taken his daughter and fled? 
No, that was ridiculous. George knocked more loudly, and 
rattled the door with urgency. 

“Yes?” It was Charlotte’s voice from the window upstairs. 
He looked up and saw her face, half hidden by a white 
curtain. 

“Good morning!” he said, feeling suddenly ludicrous. “It’s 
eight thirty. I thought your father might have forgotten 
that he has a nine-o’clock class.” 

“Oh,” she said, making it a small exclamation of grief. 
“Wait a minute. I’ll let you in.” 

He stood shivering in the rain for what seemed like a 
long time. Finally, there was the soimd of a lock being turned, 
and the door opened. In the gray light, Charlotte stood in 
white sflk pajamas which had blue piping around the lapels. 
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Her dark hair had been carefully combed and she had applied 
lipstick, but she was barefoot. “I’m sorry the door was 
locked,” she said. “I thought that on Halloween ...” 

“Of course,” he said, feeling boyishly embarrassed. “I 
hate to break in like this, but I thought that if your father 
wasn’t going to meet his class, I should make some explana- 
tion at the college.” 

“How much time has he got?” she demanded. 

“About twenty minutes.” 

“We’ll have to hurry,” she said. “Will you help me?” 

“Sure. What do you want me to do?” 

“Come on,” she said, and ran lightly up the stairs. 

He followed, and saw that the door to Peter’s room was 
open. In the center of the bed, Peter lay with a sheet partially 
covering his face, which in the light from the window ap- 
peared even more gray than usual. He looked dead. 

“Get up!” Charlotte said, gripping her father’s shoulder. 
“Dad, get up!” 

He groaned, but made no movement. 

“Let him sleep,” George said hastily. “I’ll simply say he’s 
ill. It won’t — 

“He’s going to make it!” Charlotte said fiercely, and putting 
her arm under her father’s shoulders, she forced him to a 
sitting position. “No!” Peter groaned. 

“Let him be!” George said. “Anybody can miss — ” 

“No!” Charlotte said, stamping her bare foot on the floor. 
“He needs this job! And if he misses one class, he’ll miss 
more!” 

“But you can’t force him!” Peter was lymg limp in her 
arms. 
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“Help me get him to the shower!” she said, and with feline 
strength, threw herself upon her father and dragged him out 
of bed. Peter, dressed only in his shorts, slumped to the 
floor, trying to push her away with his hand. “Beat it!” he 
groaned. “Christ sake ...” 

“Let him alone!” George said in alarm. 

She stood beside her father as though she had just killed 
him. “I know how he’ll feel when he wakes up and finds he’s 
messed up,” she said. “Believe me, this is the best thing we 
can do for him.” Stooping, she put one of Peter’s limp arms 
over her shoulder, and tried to stand. “Help me!” she 
demanded. “Why do you make me do this alone?” 

George helped her. Together they dragged Peter to the 
bathroom. Charlotte turned on the cold water, and imcere- 
moniously stripped the shorts from her father. “Stand back 
— ^you’ll get wet,” she said to George, and pushed her father 
into the shower stall, entering with him to break his fall. 
Peter slumped over her, but feeling the sting of cold water, 
struggled to get up. Charlotte escaped from beneath him, 
emerged drenched, and whirled to push him back in. The 
scene might have been funny if she hadn’t been crying. 

“Help!” Peter called at the top of his lungs. “God damn it! 
Murder! I’ll kill you for this!” 

“You stay in!” Charlotte retorted between clenched lips, 
and as Peter’s dripping head and shotJders emerged, she 
shoved him back. 

“Christ!” Peter howled. “I’m freezing!” Mustering all his 
strength, he squeezed by his daughter, and stood naked, 
pathetic, dripping and shivering, looking up at George. 
“Christ!” he moaned in bewilderment. “Oh, Christ!” 
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“Here!” Charlotte said, putting a towel over his shoulders 
and handing him another. 

Slowly he started to dry himself. “What’s going on?” he 
asked in bewilderment. 

“You ve got a class in fifteen minutes. And you’re going 
to make it.” 

“Oh, Christ,” Peter said, starting toward his room. “I’m 
going to bed.” 

“You’re not!” she said, barring the door. And pulling her 
hand back, she suddenly slapped him on the face with all 
her strength. Peter recoiled, falling against George. 

“Charlotte!” George said. “He’s sick, he can’t!” 

“He can!” Charlotte said grimly. “Dad, do you hear me?” 

“Yes,” Peter mumbled. He rubbed his face. 

“Can you get dressed, or do you want me to dress you?” 

“I can do it,” he replied like a child. “Don’t be angry, 
Charlotte. ...” 

“Take him in and start dressing him,” Charlotte said to 
George. “I’m going down and get him some coffee.” She ran 
down the stairs, leaving wet footprints on the hardwood 
floor. 

“Do you want me to help you, Pete?” George asked. 

“I’m all right,” Peter said in a low voice, and managing 
some dignity even in that absurd situation, he pulled his 
towel aroimd him and started toward his room. George 
thought he was going to collapse on the bed, but instead he 
sat on the edge and thoughtfully dried his feet. Trying to 
be helpful, George went to a bureau and looked for a shirt 
and shorts. Finding them, he put them on the bed. Word- 
lessly Peter started to get dressed, and George withdrew. 
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At the head of the stairs, he met Charlotte. “Water will 
be boiling in a minute,” she said. “Is he getting dressed?” 

“Yes.” 

She glanced in to make sure. “Good work. Dad!” she said. 
“You’re going to make it!” 

“You’d better get into something dry yourself,” George 
said, trying not to notice how the wet silk of her pajamas 
clung to her breasts. 

“I’m all right,” she said impatiently, and going to a closet, 
got out a blue suit for her father. Then she ran nimbly to 
the bathroom and returned with an electric razor. Kneeling 
to plug it in by her father’s bed, she said, “Now, you hold 
still. Dad. This won’t take a second.” 

Embarrassed to watch, George started down the stairs. 

“Are you going?” she called. 

“Do you need me?” 

“Will you take him in your car? He shouldn’t drive.” 

“Sme. I’ll be right back.” 

George hurried across the lawn to the kitchen of the 
big house. 

“Is he all right?” Jane asked. 

“Charlotte’s getting him ready. Claude, you’d better go 
to school in your car. He’s going to be late.” 

“How about you?” Claude asked. 

“I’m going to stay and drive him— he’s not in very good 
shape.” 

George returned to the guest house to find Peter sitting 
ashen-faced but presentable in the living room, a cup of 
cofiFee clenched in his hand. Charlotte was kneeling at his 
feet, putting his shoes on. “There!” she said, straightening 
up. “You look fine. Dad!” 
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“Thanks,” Peter said weakly. “Have we still got time, 
George?” 

“Well make it. It won’t hurt to be a few minutes late.” 

“Can you think of what you’re going to teach?” Charlotte 
asked him worriedly. 

“Sure,” Peter said, standing up painfully, and added in 
full, round tones, “My voice always comes to my rescue 
when I need it.” 

“Of course it does!” Charlotte said. “You’ll knock ’em 
dead!” 

Peter took a step toward the door. “Wait!” Charlotte said, 
and produced a raincoat from the closet. “Where are your 
rubbers?” 

“Don’t have any,” Peter mumbled. 

‘Well, stay out of puddles. Good luck! I’ve seen you great 
when you felt like this.” 

“Thanks,” Peter said, giving his daughter a wan smile. 
He put out his hand in a gesture of benediction. “Thanks a 
lot!” 

George took his arm to steady him and they walked into 
the rain. Glancing back, he saw Charlotte looking after them 
with worry on her face. She was hugging herself to keep 
warm. Suddenly she turned and ran upstairs. 

In the car, Peter bent forward with his head in his hands, 
oddly as though he were in prayer. 

“You all right, Pete?” George asked. 

“I’m sorry I messed up,” Peter said in a hollow voice that 
seemed to echo from a measureless pit of remorse. 

“I guess everybody does sometimes.” Despite himself, 
George’s voice sounded banal. 

“You never do.” 
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George winced. “I can’t be the one to throw the first 
stone,” he said. 

“When did you mess up, George?” 

“Plenty of times.” 

Peter gave a shuddering sigh. “I guess that’s not the 
point. How tough a spot am I in?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“How bad was I last night?” 

“Nothing disastrous. I guess the only problem is whether 
it’s going to happen again and again.” 

“Yes,” Peter said. 

George drove as fast as he safely could, concentrating on 
the road. 

“I’m sorry,” Peter said. 

“Everything’s all right now. Do you think you’ll be all 
right in class?” 

“I’ll make it. George, can I see you at lunch?” 

George had a luncheon engagement with the dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, but sensing the urgency in 
Peter’s voice, he said, “Why?” 

“I’d like to talk to you. There isn’t time now.” 

“Sure,” George said. “I’ve got a luncheon engagement, 
but I guess I can change it.” 

“Thanks, George,” Peter said with such intensity that 
George was glad he had accepted. In the pit of his remorse, 
Peter apparently was more sensitive than a child to any 
shadow of rebuff. 

In front of Wharton Hall, where Peter’s class was held, 
George stopped the car. “Thanks, Georgie!” Peter said in a 
voice gone suddenly strong. He climbed out. “See you at 
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the Faculty Club. Twelve thirty. All right?” 

"Fine,” George said. 

Turning, Peter squared his shoulders and marched up 
the steps of the building. At least from a distance, no one 
could have seen he wasn’t in perfect health. 
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liost in thought, George parked his car and walked 
to liis oflSce. “Good morning, Dr. Winthrop!” his secretary 
said. She was wearing, he noticed, an alarmingly red dress. 

“Good morning, Miss MacDonald.” What, he wondered, 
inspired such a plain woman to make such a flamboyant 
landmark of herself? The obvious answer was: she must 
grow tired of being uimoticed. “That’s a very striking dress,” 
he said with a smile. “Most becoming.” 

“Thank you,” she replied, coloring almost as bright as 
the dress. “Would you like a cup of coffee?” 

“Very much indeed,” he said, and sank into his swivel 
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chair. A moment later, he heard her put a cup and saucer on 
the typewriter table behind him, but she didn’t withdraw 
immediately as she usually did. He heard her breathing, 
and was absurdly tempted to ask her to stop it. 

“Yes?” he said, toning toward her. Taking a pipe from 
his pocket, he lit it. 

“You said you wanted to go over the mailing lists today.” 

“Oh,” he replied, stifling a groan, for that was the most 
boring job of the year. No matter how many assistants he 
employed, the lists of people to whom fund appeals were 
sent never were kept straight imless he personally combed 
them annually, checking the names of new friends who 
should be addressed by their first name, promoting recently 
successful men from B group to A group, which meant 
that he would call upon them personally as well as write to 
them, and demoting those who had consistently refused to 
give anything. Miss MacDonald put on his desk a box con- 
taining rolls of paper on which a machine had printed the 
names of all living alumni. Picking up the first of these, he 
began to inspect it. Suddenly there was a snap, and he 
found he had bitten through the stem of his pipe. This had 
happened more and more frequently recently, and during the 
past month he had broken three of them. “Oh, damn!” he 
exclaimed, threw the broken pipe in an empty wastepaper 
basket, and tried to concentrate on his job. The trouble was, 
this was impossible. He wondered how Peter was perform- 
ing before his class. Holding himself agonizingly erect, prob- 
ably, speaking with self-conscious clarity, he would be 
explaining the mysteries of modem drama. The phrase 
“heroism beyond the call of duty” came more or less in- 
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congruously to Georges mind. Leaving the names on the 
desk, he sat back, lit a cigarette, and foxmd himself conjuring 
out of the smoke the image of Charlotte in her wet silk pa- 
jamas, so like the other Charlotte he had known long ago. 

“Do you think I have a good figure?” the other Charlotte 
had asked him once at the peak of their brief, tortured ajffair. 
“Is my body all right?” 

“You’re beautiful,” he had answered, a statement of the 
obvious for him. He had thought her a vain girl, always 
fishing for compliments. “Insecurity” had seemed a word 
that existed only in psychology books. But Charlotte, the 
other Charlotte, had never been satisfied with his matter- 
of-fact praise. She had disconcerted him by demanding 
detailed compliments. Standing before him, she had said, 
“No, really. Do you think my breasts are big enough?” 

“Of course. They’re marvelous.” 

“Do you think they’re too big?” 

“Stop it! They’re just right.” 

“I want you to think I’m perfect,” she had said. “I want 
you never to be able to get me out of your mind.” She had 
lain down on her back on the bed and with artful seductive- 
ness she had taken a silk kerchief which she usually wore 
about her hair, and half covered her body with it. “Remem- 
ber me!” she had said. 

He wondered if the present Charlotte, now in his guest 
house, was like her mother in more ways than in appearance. 
Certainly she did not seem so defenseless, but to an older 
man wouldn’t the first Charlotte have seemed simply an 
overintense youngster? What would happen to the second 
Charlotte if, as seemed possible, Claude fell in love with 
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her? Well, at any rate, she probably wouldn’t be in the 
guest house long, he thought. What would she do if her 
father lost his job? She would find some kind of work, per- 
haps as a secretary, perhaps as a night-club dancer — ^like 
the first Charlotte, she would never have any trouble making 
a living. But what kind of men would she meet, and how 
would they treat her? Was the whole life of her mother, like 
some terribly tragic movie, to be repeated again and again 
and again? 

George was surprised at the strength of the protective 
urge that rose within him. There’s nothing more frm to 
protect than a pretty girl, he thought wryly, and once more 
tried to concentrate on his lists of names. 

The telephone in the outer office rang. He heard Miss 
MacDonald answer it, her voice changing from a perfunctory 
“Hello” to the deferential tone she used only with Dr. 
Landry, the president of the college. “Yes, sir,” she said. 
“He’s right here. Just a moment.” 

George picked up the telephone on his own desk before 
it buzzed. “It’s Dr. Landry,” Miss MacDonald said, and then 
there was the old scholar’s high nasal voice. “Hello, George? 
Good morning.” 

“Good morning, Paul!” George had known Paul Landry 
for fifteen years, and owed much of his success, if that’s 
what it was, to hhn. 

“George, I’ve got some ideas I’d like to talk over with you. 
You tied up for limch?” 

Always before, George had canceled any luncheon en- 
gagement in favor of his boss, but he had an image of 
Peter’s wan, gray face and a good deal of curiosity about 
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what Peter wanted to talk to him about, a suspicion that 
perhaps Peter might be throwing in the towel and leaving, 
even a dread, though he wasn’t sure why that was. George 
heard himself say to Dr. Landry, “Well, Paul, I am tied up 
this noon. Of course, I could change it if it’s important, 
but if it could wait until tomorrow . . 

“No, no,” Dr. Landry said. “Anyway, I don’t know why 
I feel I always have to be eating lunch when I say something 
important. Terrible for the digestion, anyway. Could you 
come on down here now?” 

“Sure,” George said. “Be right there.” 

On the way out of his office, he said to his secretary, 
“Call Dean Winters and teU him I’ve got to break our 
luncheon engagement. Tell him 111 explain later, and make 
another date with him when you can.” 

The office of the president of Wellington College was a 
long paneled room with a conference table at one end and 
a large rectangular desk at the other. Dr. Landry was seated 
behind this when George came in. He was a small, wiry man, 
sixty-eight years old, a fairly good historian and a skillful 
enough politician or statesman, according to the point of 
view, to endear himself simultaneously to the most con- 
servative businessmen among the trustees and the most 
wild-eyed liberals on the faculty. An expert compromiser 
on the issue of whether to fire former Communists, a wilHng 
perjurer when it was necessary to sign statements swearing 
that only a small percentage of scholarship funds went to 
athletes, and a cold-blooded charmer of rich old widows, 
he nonetheless had doubled the size of Wellington College 
without visible loss of quality. Through the years he had 
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promoted George as fast as the college rules would permit 
from instructor to associate professor, and from that to dean 
and, finally, to vice-president, a post which never had existed 
before. 

“Good morning, George!” Dr. Landry said now, and got 
up with the self-effacing courtesy he showed everyone, even 
instructors whom he was about to fire. “Have a chair.” 

George sat in a leather armchair near the desk. He knew 
precisely what words Dr. Landry would use next. First 
would come a remark about the weather, next there would 
be questions about Jane’s health and that of the children, 
and finally, the subject he had been called down to discuss 
would be broached. 

“Not much of a day, is it?” Dr, Landry began, in accord- 
ance with this schedule. 

“It sure isn’t.” 

“How’s Jane?” 

“Fine. Has Susan been well?” 

“No complaints. Your children?” 

“All doing fine.” 

There was a brief pause, during which Dr. Landry lit a 
pipe. “George, I’ve been thinking about this new fund cam- 
paign,” he said. “We’ve got to do something different. Thi s 
time it’s got to be more than a bimch of dinners and com- 
mittee meetings and collection teams.” 

I agree. 

“We’re got to give ’em more of a show this time. I was 
trying to decide what when I got this.” He pushed a letter 
across the desk toward George. 
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Neatly typewritten on expensive stationery, the letter 
said: 

Dear Dr. Landry: 

I was surprised to learn of the appointment of Mr. Peter 
Harkin to the faculty of the college. By chance I saw one of 
his plays some years ago in New York, and it has also been my 
misfortune to have read the sad record of his private life in the 
daily press. I honestly cannot conceive of such a person on the 
faculty of Wellington College, which I have always respected 
so much. I don’t think I am a prudish person, but it galls me 
to think that my contributions to the college might be used to 
put this celebrator and practitioner of so many vices in contact 
with young people. I respect you so much that I feel you must 
have knowledge unavailable to me, or you wouldn’t have taken 
such a step. Could you enlighten me? If I am not persuaded to 
the contrary, I feel I must follow my impulse to cancel the 
donations I have pledged. 

George glanced at the signature: Clara Simmons. 

“Do you know who Clara Simmons is?” Dr. Landry asked. 
“Yes,” George said dryly. “She’s a hundred thousand dollars. 
Or was.” 

“She’s not a bad old soul, and I imagine we can talk her 
out of this. But we’ve had quite a few similar letters.” 

“How many?” 

“Thirty-three so far.” 

“From important people?” 

“Except for Clara, mostly crackpots.” 

“That’s about the reaction I expected,” George said. 

“Right,” Dr. Landry replied. “But thirty-three letters is 
still quite a lot in a few days. I got to thinking about it. 
You know what I concluded?” 
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“What?” George asked dutifully. 

“People are fascinated by morality, or conversely, im- 
morality. They’re more interested in that than anything 
else.” 

“Perhaps,” George said cautiously. 

“So I got to thinking,” Dr. Landry continued. “Why not 
have a convocation here, a series of symposia if you will, 
on the subject of Modem Morality? I think the title is rather 
catchy, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” George said, trying to sound more interested than 
he felt. “ ‘Modem Morality.’ It certainly is alHterative.” 

“You see, we could ask a lot of big speakers in, and I have 
a hunch we might get national publicity. We could have 
one symposium on Morality in Business, another on Morality 
in Government, and a third on Morality in the Arts.” 

“Good idea,” George said. He had known Dr. Landry 
far too long to try to stem the force of a new enthusiasm. If 
there were questions to be raised, there would be tune later, 
after the man had enjoyed the first flush of creation. 

“Now, when we get to Morality in the Arts, we could 
indirectly answer a lot of the spoken, and more importantly, 
the unspoken criticism of Harldn. I mean, we could empha- 
size that the life of the artist has nothing to do with his 
art, and the importance of avoiding censorship— that sort 
of thing. But that would just be a side benefit. The main 
thing is that I think we could draw a really big crowd, and 
kick this fmid drive off with a bang. Our crowning sym- 
posium would be Morality in Education, and we could show 
colleges to be the fountainhead of morahty everywhere. 
That might interest a lot of people who have so far eluded 
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us. The whole religious crowd.” 

“Possibly,” George said, and amended this with, “The 
idea certainly has a lot of possibilities.” 

“Think about it,” Dr. Landry said, getting up and starting 
to pace up and down the big room, as he did when coming 
to something he considered very important. “I don’t want 
you to do it unless you can be really enthusiastic. Because 
I want you personally to run the show.” 

“Me?” George said in surprise. Always before. Dr. Landry 
had represented the college at such functions. 

“Yes, Georgie, I want to get you more in the public eye.” 
There was a significant pause. “I’m going to retire before 
long, and I want someone here who will carry on my policies. 
But as you well know, the choice of a successor won’t be 
entirely, or even largely, up to me. Some of the council 
members already have a lot to say about it, and there will 
be a faculty committee.” 

“I know,” George said. 

Dr. Landry paused again. “Georgie, do you want to be 
president of this college? To be frank:. I’ve often wondered.” 

“Yes,” George said. “I do. But I made up my mind long 
ago not to live in expectation of it. If it comes. I’ll of course 
feel honored. If it doesn’t. I’m not going to mourn.” 

“Very sensible of you. But an all-out effort is sometimes 
required. And this convocation would give you a chance 
for that. I want you not only to organize it, George, I want 
you to deliver the main address: ‘The Morality of Private 
Colleges.’ This is a chance for you to come up with some- 
thing big. Rip right into the football business if you want 
to. Make fim of fvmd raising if you want, and pose the 
question of alternatives. The morality of us moralists — I 
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know you’ve thought a lot about it. If you’ve got the cour- 
age, I think you could stir up a lot of excitement.” 

"It’s a good subject,” George said with sincerity, surprised 
that the old man had been so aware of his almost morbid 
sensitivity to it. “Can I give it some thought?” 

“Sure, but I think we should move ahead on this. I’d like 
to shoot for May. People will be back from Florida by then, 
and if you get hopping, you’ll be able to give your speakers 
six months’ notice.” 

“Good,” George said. “I’d like to sleep on it. Ill let you 
know what I think tomorrow.” 

“Fine,” Dr. Landry said, and sat down. At the door, 
George paused. “Regardless of everything else, I want to 
thank you for your confidence,” he said with a smile. “It 
means a lot.” 

“Gladly given,” Di'. Landry said. “You know, Georgie, 
I’ve always liked you a lot.” 

Back in the privacy of his office, George sat back in his 
swivel chair and put his feet on the desk. It was ridiculous 
at such a time, when he had so many important questions to 
consider, but his mind kept going back to the image of 
Charlotte kneeling on the floor, putting on her father’s 
shoes. How horrible it was to see a daughter forced into 
the position of acting as a motiber to her father! What would 
this yoxmg girl, whose father had been divorced three times, 
and whose mother had gone through heaven knew what 
before her tortured end, what would such a girl have to 
say on the subject of modem morality? How about morality 
in the arts? 

“Oh, don’t give me that crap!” he remembered her saying 
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when he had complimented her on her dancing. Well, that 
was certainly the basis of morality — a dislike of falsity. 

Where had she spent most of her life, he wondered. New 
York? Paris? Had she completed school? This seemed im- 
portant to him, for if Peter could hang onto his job, it would 
be natural for the girl to go to coUege. How would she 
spend her days iE she were not a student? What was she 
doing alone in the guest house now? 

Modern Morality. Why was he always so cynical about 
his work: why couldn’t he get genuinely excited about a 
symposium on such a subject? Certainly it would give him 
a chance to make a good speech. Did he really want to be 
president of the college? 

Any man wants to reach the top of his profession, he 
thought, and certainly he had once fairly ached for the 
honor, the authority, the big presidential mansion, the in- 
crease in salary, the prestige, but now all he could think of 
was having to make an inJBnite number of speeches before 
alumni groups, solving an infinite number of thorny adminis- 
trative problems, hiring, firing, making out budgets, com- 
promising even his compromises. I’m just spoiled, he 
thought. How would I like it if they brought in some new 
man to take Paul’s place? 

What, he thought, would they say if I entitled my speech 
"The Morality of the Private College, if Any”? 

Don’t be a cheap cynic, he told himself sternly. 

“Do you know that college graduates make a hundred 
thousand dollars more in a lifetime than people who don’t 
go to college?” 

Such crap! And as a salesman of education, he had to 
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deal with it all the time, putting it in pamphlets and speeches. 
How much of what he had ever done or said woTild pass 
the Charlotte test; was it crap? 

Well, he wondered, don’t most people have jobs which 
end up being a frightful bore? And does the fact that I’m 
bored half out of my mind mean that the job isn’t useful, 
still worth being done? What’s so wrong about educating 
five thousand kids? 

With a sigh, he returned to the lists of names on the 
spools of paper. 

At twelve thirty, George, after having put on his rubbers 
and raincoat, walked to the Faculty Club. It was stiE rain- 
ing. Entering the loimge, he saw Peter sitting in a comer 
reading the T^ew York Times. When he put the newspaper 
down, his face looked appallingly drawn, and his snule was 
almost like the sardonic grin of a corpse. “HeEo, George,” 
he said, getting up nervously. “Do you mind if we go some- 
where else to eat? Somehow, I feel as though I’m always 
on stage here.” 

“Sure,” George said, and they went to the cloakroom. 
George’s shoulder ached as he put on his rabbers again. 
“This is one of those days when life seems to be nothing 
but a process of putting rabbers on and taking them off,” 
he said to Peter with a wry grin. “How did your class go?” 

“I got through it,” Peter said, and swallowed. “Let’s get 
out of here.” 

It was true that Peter’s wan appearance attracted many 
glances, and probably there was talk about his performance 
the night before — many of the guests at the Halloween 
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party had been faculty children. George led the way to his 
car. Once inside, Peter leaned back and pressed his hand 
to his forehead. “Please take me to a bar,” he said in a 
monotone. “I need two drinks to get through the day. I 
absolutely promise you that wiU be aU.” 

“All right,” George said regretfully. “It’s up to you.” He 
began driving toward a roadhouse on the edge of town, 
where it was unlikely that they would be seen. 

“I’m going to hck this thing,” Peter said. “I’m going to 
join AA. I’ve never done that before.” 

“Good,” George said. 

“But I’ve got to have a drink now, or I’U never get through 
this afternoon. That terrible old woman asked me to help 
her direct her abortion of a play.” 

“That’s good!” George said. “If all goes well, next year 
you can direct your own — and choose yomr own scripts.” 

“Next year’s not the problem,” Peter said, and spacing his 
words, added, “I’ve got to get through this afternoon.” He 
had broken into a sweat. 

“All right,” George said. “I’ll do what I can.” 

The roadhouse was a dismal place, with a dimly lit, de- 
serted bar. They sat in a comer, and a fat Italian with a 
soiled white apron took their order. 

“First bring me a double vodka on the rocks,” Peter said. 

“You?” the waiter asked George. 

“I’ll have a martini,” George said. 

“Make it as fast as you can— we’re in a hurry,” Peter 
added. 

The waiter ambled off. Peter turned to George. “The 
reason I had to see you was, first of all, I wanted you to 
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realize there won’t be a repetition of last night. I was scared 
to death you’d start getting me fired.” 

“Don’t worry about that.” 

“It was seeing Charlotte that did it. I hadn’t seen her 
in two years. And she never forgave me for divorcing her 
mother.” 

“Youngsters feel that way sometimes,” George said. 

“When her mother died, I always felt she blamed it on 
me. And it’s weird. Have you noticed?” 

‘What?” 

“You haven’t noticed yet, then.” 

“I don’t know what you’re talking about, Pete.” 

The waiter came and put the drinks on the table. Grab- 
bing his with a trembling hand, Peter sipped it slowly. 
With a deep sigh, he put it down, and wiped his mouth 
with the back of his hand. “You’ll find out,” he said. 

“Why do you have to be so mysterious?” George asked 
with irritation. 

“Have you noticed her eyes?” 

“Yes.” 

“They’re her mother’s eyes.” 

“It’s not unusual for a daughter to resemble her mother.” 

“Not just that. Sometimes I think they are her mother’s 
eyes She knows everything.” 

“Knows everything?” 

“Everything. Everything my wife knew.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Those two had a rapport-— it was unhealthy, they were 
so close. Charlotte told her everything. Nothing was spared.” 

“I suppose it’s not unusual for — 
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“Listen! Charlotte and I had a lot of trouble. I can’t ex- 
plain it. She would look at me with those eyes, and I had the 
feeling that I was unlovable, disgusting, beyond redemption. 
Do you have any idea what I’m talking about?” 

“Yes,” George said. 

“After a while, about a year after we were married, I got 
another girl, and it came as a revelation to me that anyone 
could find me good. I felt I had discovered something. And 
when I got drunk once, I had a fight with my wife, and the 
girl’s name came out — the whole thing, the fact that some- 
one at least didn’t find me awful. In the morning, Charlotte 
said she wanted a divorce, but we patched it up that time.” 

“I see,” George said, somewhat mystified at these revela- 
tions. 

“The point is,” Peter persisted, “Charlotte, this Charlotte, 
knows — ^knows all about that first girl I had, even her name, 
and the whole thing happened before she was bom. She 
knows every damn thing I ever did wrong, and when she 
looks at me, it’s all there in her eyes. Or do you think I’m 
just out of my mind?” 

“I think you’re overwrought,” George said, sipping his 
martini. “And I guess everybody feels guilty sometimes.” 

“Last night it got me,” Peter said, tilting his empty glass 
upward. “I mean, I hadn’t seen her ha so long, and she’d 
grown to look so much like Charlotte. For a minute there, 
I thought I was seeing things — I thought she was a walking 
corpse. Talk about Halloween! And then after we left the 
party and were out in the guest house, she looked around and 
said, ‘This must be a lot like the place you had in Westport,’ 
and we were in Westport when she was two. We rented a 
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guest cottage there, pretty much like yours. Her mother had 
told her all about it in detail. She told her everything.” 

“When a mother is lonely — George began. 

“Waiter!” Peter shouted. “Bring me one more drink.” To 
George he said, “This is the last, I swear. Tonight I’m going 
to call AA, if I ever get through this afternoon. But about 
Charlotte, the present Charlotte. What do you think I ought 
to do about her?” 

“Did she ever finish school?” 

“Hell, no. When Charlotte left me, they were traveling 
all the time. Sometimes she had tutors, but she got no 
diploma.” 

“There’s such a thing as a high school equivalency exam- 
ination. Why don’t we try to get her into college?” 

“We can try, but that’s not the main point. How am I 
supposed to bring her up? She treats me like a child, not like 
her father. I know when I’m drunk I bring that on myself, 
but she won’t obey me even when I’m sober. She says she’s 
going down to New York next week to stay with a friend, 
and she won’t even tell me whether it’s male or female. 
I don’t think she should be in New York alone at seven- 
teen!” 

“Neither do I,” George said. 

“Another thing,” Peter continued. “She won’t let me 
rent an apartment. You have to sign a year’s lease, and she 
says she’s not convinced I’ll last out a year.” 

“Maybe she’ll feel better after you’ve been on the wagon 
a few weeks.” 

“But where are we going to live meantime? We can’t 
impose on you any more.” 
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“It’s not an imposition,” George said. “If Charlotte wants, 
she can help Jane around the house in return.” 

“That would be good for her,” Peter said. “She needs 
to know a woman like Janey. Sometimes I think she’s never 
known a normal person in her life. That second husband of 
Charlotte’s was unbelievable.” 

“How?” 

“I hate to think about it. He was sixty when he married 
Charlotte, a fat old man. An art dealer. His apartment was 
headquarters for every fagoty painter in Europe.” 

“Wliy did she marry him?” 

“She said he was kind and gentle. Ha! I always ibought 
the reason things finally ended as they did was that she 
found he was a monster of some kind. Charlotte, my daugh- 
ter, vsnU never talk about him.” 

“I think we ought to work toward getting her into college,” 
George said. “She needs to be with youngsters her own age.” 

The waiter brought Peter his second drink. He tossed it 
off rapidly and said, “That’s all — so help me God, I promise. 
And thank you, Georgie, for helping me out in so many ways. 
Last night won’t be repeated. You’ve got to understand I 
was under one hell of a strain.” 

After spending the afternoon on his Usts of names, George 
drove home. The rain had stopped, and the last rays of the 
sun turned the clouds into a sea of fibre. As soon as he turned 
into his driveway, he saw Claude’s old car parked near the 
garage. The hood was up, and Claude with great earnestness 
was explaining something about the motor to Charlotte. 
The girl wore a light-blue dress that fluttered in the wind, 
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and Claude had on the sweater with the big W. 

“Hi, Dad!” Claude said with elaborate nonchalance as 
George climbed out of his car. “I was showing Charlotte 
what a supercharger is.” 

“Obviously something everyone should have,” Charlotte 
said with a smile, but it was true, her eyes didn't smile, 
and they were extraordinarily wise, all-knowing, if one let 
the imagination run a bit. 

“Your father is going to come home later on the bus,” 
George said to her. “He’s helping to direct the play.” 

“How is he?” she asked. 

“He seemed fine. His class apparently went well.” 

“Thanks,” she said, and this time her eyes seemed to 
brighten. 

Reluctant to leave, but feehng that Claude wanted him 
to go, George walked to the kitchen. A note on the coxmter 
told him that Jane had taken Aime to a friend’s house, and 
would be back at six. The empty house was gloomy. Stand- 
ing at the window, George watched Claude and Charlotte, 
their heads close together as he showed her every detail of 
the car, and despite himself, he felt irritated by their 
intimacy. Going into the living room, he turned on all the 
fights and put some Bach on the phonograph. The music had 
hardly started when the back door banged, and Claude 
shouted, “Dad?” 

“Yes.” . 

“I’m going to take Charlotte for a drive. If we see a movie 
we like, we might catch it. Tell Muth not to worry about 
supper — awe’ll grab a hot dog if we get hungry.” 

“All right,” George said with a sigh, thinking of the first 
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drive on which he had taken the other Charlotte, when he 
had been only a little older than Claude. 

“Could I borrow five bucks?” Claude asked. “My allow- 
ance is due tomorrow.” 

Thoughtfully George took his wallet from his pocket and 
gave him the money. “Claude!” he said as the boy turned 
to go. 

“Yes?” 

“Don't do anything to hurt her.” 

“What?” Claude asked in astonishment. 

“I mean, she’s had a hard life,” George said in confusion. 
“She’s vulnerable. She’s not the kind of girl for any horsing 
around.” 

“I wasn’t planning on any horsing around,” Claude said 
indignantly. “Is something eating you. Dad?” 

“No, I’m sorry. Run along and have a good time. But be 
back by ten. Remember it’s a school night.” 

The boy whirled and ran out lightly. George stood at the 
window and saw him hold the door of the car open for 
Charlotte. He watched as the old car lurched forward, the 
two figures in the front seat close togedier. Claude pulled 
the cut-out on the muffler, and the ancient engine roared 
like a racing car. Slowly the sound diminished as he sped 
away, leaving nothing but silence and the ticking of the 
grandfather clock in the comer. George sat down wearily. 
He had never felt lonelier and older in his life. 


For four nights in a row, Claude and Charlotte 
spent their evenings together, dutifully getting home early. 
On the fifth evening they were late. 

“I’m worried about him,” Jane said, glancing at her wrist 
watch. “It’s eleven thirty, and he knows that on a week night, 
he’s supposed to be m by ten.” 

“They’ll be all right,” George said imeasily. He was lying 
in bed trying to read a new book, The Long Voyage, but 
although he had always loved and collected books by people 
who had taken journeys in small boats, and although this 
was a particularly good one of its land, he couldn’t concen- 
trate, no, not at all. 
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“She’s all wrong for him,” Jane said. “I knew as soon as 
she came into the house, there was going to be trouble.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“She’s a thousand years older than he is, for one thing.” 

“She’s seventeen!” 

“Maybe, but have you seen the way she smiles when she 
says it?” 

“She can’t be much older! Charlotte and Peter were 
married just after Pearl Harbor.” 

“It’s not her chronological age I worry about. God knows 
what kind of a life she’s lived. Even Peter doesn’t know 
where she was most of the time after her mother left him.” 

“She’s just a frightened little girl,” George said. “I worry 
about her more than I worry about Claude.” 

“Don’t worry about her. If I ever saw a girl who could 
take care of herself . . . !” 

“Isn’t it obvious that she’s been terribly hurt? I’m not 
sure she’s able to cope with the morals and mores of the 
fraternity set.” 

This conversation was interrupted by the sound of Claude’s 
car turning into the driveway. 

“Talk to him,” Jane said. “TeU him he’s got to obey the 
rules around here. Take his allowance away.” 

“All right,” George said, but after the headlights went 
out by the garage, there was a long, ominous silence, with- 
out any sound of footsteps. 

“What are they doing?” Jane asked impatiently, and 
added, “Don’t answer that!” 

“Probably he’s explaining the intricacies of his car,” 
George said hopefully. 
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Finally the back door thudded softly shut, and there was 
the sound of Claude trying to walk quietly up the stairs. 
Putting on his bathrobe, George went out to meet him on 
the landing. “Kind of late, aren’t you, son?” he asked. 

“Please, Dad,” Claude said. “Not now.” He looked dazed. 

“Yes, now!” 

Claude looked at him as though he didn’t know what in 
the world he was talking about. 

“Do you hear me?” 

“Sure, Dad. I’m sorry.” Claude walked into his bedroom, 
and closed the door. George stood looking at it a moment, 
debating whether to force his way in. Even between father 
and son, there is such a thing as invasion of privacy, he told 
himself, but anger welled up so strongly in him that he was 
afraid of what he would do. Thrusting his clenched fists in 
the pockets of his bathrobe, he returned to his own bed- 
room. 

“What did he say?” Jane asked. 

“He didn’t say anything.” 

“Did you take his allowance away?” 

“Not yet. I’ll talk to him tomorrow.” 

“I worry about him,” Jane said. “He’s sensitive, despite 
his size. A girl hke that — ” 

“Claude can take care of himself!” George said. “A boy 
always can.” 

“Why are you so worried about her?” 

“She’s a human being, isn’t she? And one that’s suffered 
more than her share of trouble too?” 

“Trouble breeds trouble,” Jane said grimly. “It’s a horrible 
thing, I know, but the truth is that a child bom and reared 
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in trouble spreads it like a disease. It is a disease, after all, 
that kind of trouble.” 

“Just what are you talking about?” 

“You know,” she said. “Emotional d.ynamite disguised as 
love.” 

“You don’t think the little girls at any fraternity dance 
aren’t full of that? You forget awfully fast.” 

“I’ve never been as well versed in some aspects of fraternity 
life as you,” Jane said darkly, “but this girl represents an 
entirely different thing, something way beyond fun and 
games. And also something curiously European, not Ameri- 
can at all.” 

“You mean, ‘American’?” George asked, mimicking a mid- 
western accent. 

“I mean a deep sadness that doesn’t expect anything to 
end happily, an expectation of doom so great that no effort 
is made to avoid it, almost a reUsh of catastrophe as a justi- 
fication of cynicism.” 

“This is European? Do you really enjoy generalities like 
that?” 

“This is that girl, and I associate her with a certain aspect 
of Europe. How long did she live in France?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“At least they’re home,” Jane said with a sigh. “We’d 
better get some sleep. Maybe she’ll leave soon. She’s bound 
to get bored here.” 

“Not necessarily,” George said, but Jane didn’t hear him. 
Her breathing told him she was drifting off to sleep. 

At dawn, he awoke with a start, as though he had heard 
some loud noise, but the house was quiet. Unable to go back 
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to sleep, he decided to go riding again, in hope that the exer- 
cise might drive some of the morbid fears and confusions out 
of his head. He looked out the window of his bedroom and 
saw that the morning mist was thicker than usual, but it 
didn’t look hke rain. Quickly putting on his riding clothes, 
he walked out the back door toward the garage. It was cold. 
The guest house, surrounded by swirls of mist, looked 
ominous, tragic to him, as though the battle which Peter was 
waging with alcohohsm and the struggle he guessed Char- 
lotte must be having with all sorts of nameless fears had 
altered the appearance of the cottage itself. Walking around 
the terrace to avoid waking anyone, George approached the 
garage. To his astonishment and alarm, he heard an engine 
running, and saw that smoke was coming from the exhaust of 
his Buick. Running to it, he saw a figure huddled in a blanket 
on the front seat. At the sound of his footsteps, the figure 
moved, and he saw it was Charlotte. Slowly she sat up, and 
they stared at each other in mutual astonishment. 

“Charlotte!” he said. “What are you doing here?” 

“Dad woke up about four o’clock and started arguing 
with me. I wanted to sleep, so I came here.” She smiled. 
“It was cold, so I started the engine to warm up the heater. 
I hope you don’t mind.” 

“Not at all,” he said. “But it can be rather dangerous, even 
with the garage door open.” 

Her eyes widened. “I didn’t think of that.” Then she 
grinned. “Isn’t this a funny time for you to be going to a 
masquerade?” 

“It’s not a masquerade. I’m going riding,” he said with 
dignity. “I do it quite often.” 
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“On real horses?” 

“I don’t ride a merry-go-round,” he said indignantly. 

“Oh, I always wanted to ride a horse!” she said. “Could I go 
with you?” 

“I guess so,” he said in surprise. “Do you have something 
to wear?” 

“I don’t have a getup like yours, but I guess I could figure 
out something,” she replied. “Will you wait?” 

“Sure,” he said. 

“Promise?” Far from seeming to be a thousand years old, 
she sounded like a small child. 

“I promise,” he said. 

She jumped from the car in her white silk pajamas, 
wrapped the blanket around her like a toga and ran toward 
the guest cottage. Climbing into the driver’s seat, he turned 
off the engine, then lit a cigarette. In the car there fingered a 
trace of some perfume which made him think of cloves and 
other spices. In the gloom of the garage, the end of his 
cigarette glowed brightly. There was something conspira- 
torial about waiting for her there, he felt, as though it had 
ail been arranged beforehand for another purpose, and 
despite himself, his heart began to beat faster. Then he heard 
the fight sound of her running footsteps, and out of the mist 
she appeared, dressed in a white high-necked sweater, black 
velvet toreador pants, wool athlettc socks, and sneakers. 
Despite Wmself, he laughed. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked, stopping like a dancer, 
with no apparent transition from a run to a complete absence 
of motion. “Do I look terrible?” She asked the question in the 
same tone of panic which she might have used to inquire 
whether she had cancer. 
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“You look charming,” he said, and this was true. “But for 
riding, your costume has a fine air of, well — spontaneity. It’s 
not quite Meadowbrook Hunt Club. That doesn’t make a bit 
of difference. For your first ride, I think you’re perfectly 
dressed.” 

“You’re laughing at me.” Her great eyes were reproachful. 

“Not at all. Jump in.” 

“Where did the expression come from, a “horse laugh’?” 
she demanded suddenly. 

“Maybe from the way a horse neighs sometimes. It sounds 
raucous, but I never knew a horse with a sense of humor.” 

“What’s the name of your horse?” 

“I don’t actually own a horse. The college owns about 
twenty for the students and faculty to ride. They all have 
siUy names which nobody with any sense likes to call them.” 

“Like what?” 

“The one I rode last time was called Midnight. I would feel 
ridiculous calhng him that.” 

“What horse wiU I ride?” 

“They have a nice bay mare called Lucy.” 

She giggled. “Mother had a friend named Lucy. A terrible 
dyke.” 

He glanced at her, taken aback, but she seemed to have 
made a remark natural to her, no more startling than a com- 
ment on the weather. The streets were so misty that he had 
to drive slowly, and he pretended that he was concentrating 
on the road to the exclusion of all conversation. There was 
a brief pause. 

“Is this Lucy fierce?” she asked suddenly. 

“Far from it. You’ll find it hard to get her above a walk. 
And I don’t think I’ve ever seen a really fierce horse, only 
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terrified ones. iVe always thought there was food for thought 
in that.” 

“Everybody knows people are mean only when they’re 
scared,” she said, almost reprovingly. “Is this Lucy intelli- 
gent?” 

“I never met a really intelligent horse, he said. They 
have brains somewhat smaller than that of a dog. I never 
met a truly loving horse either. InteUigent, loving horses are 
a fiction, just something people want to believe. 

“Like intelligent, loving women?” she asked with a laugh. 
“I didn’t say that!” 

“You sounded as though you meant it.” 

“I didn’t mean it, either. How can you say that after having 

met my wife?” 

“I don’t know,” she replied, looking at him with vast amuse- 
ment. “Somehow I managed it.” 

He cleared his throat, and casually said, “Did you and 
Claude have a good time last night?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Did you have a good time?” he repeated. 

“I was fascinated.” 

“Fascinated? Well, I suppose that s good. 

“WiU you have hurt feehngs if I tell you why?” 

“Why?” 

“He’s your son. You’ll probably be furious with me.” 
“Why should I be?” 

“Because I dissected him. It took four nights, but now I 
know what I wanted to know.” 

“Dissected him?” 

“Why do you always repeat everything I say?” 
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“Usually because of astonishment,” he retorted. 

“I never knew an American high school boy before,” she 
said. “I was curious.” 

“You imagine they’re aU the same?” 

“No, but if you want to understand rats, you start by dis- 
secting just one rat, don’t you?” 

“You think my son is a rat?” 

“Or a butterfly. If you want to understand butterflies, you 
begin by examining just one.” 

“Granted,” he said. 

“Claude is a nice boy,” she continued. “Bighearted. He 
wants to help the poor, educate the ignorant, heal the sick 
and aU that.” 

“Something wrong with all that?” 

“Of course not.” 

There was a brief pause. 

“What else did you find in Claude, other than a big heart?” 
he asked. 

“A shrewd mind and a marvelous predictability.” 

“Predictability?” 

“Of course. Have you ever read pahns?” 

“No. As a matter of fact, I haven’t.” 

“Mother used to at parties sometimes. She said the lines 
in the pahn don’t mean anything, but it’s wonderful how 
much you can teU about a man if you just sit for a while hold- 
ing his hand.” 

“What do you predict for Claude?” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“I have no idea.” 

“He wiU graduate from college with a degree in engineer- 
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ing. He’ll get a pretty good job immediately, building rockets 
or bridges or churches — ^he won’t care and he’d think anyone 
crazy to suggest he should. The important thing will be the 
salary. Claude will go to the highest bidder, all things taken 
into account.” 

“That’s a terrible thing to say about a very young man,” 
George said, partly in shock, partly in unwilling pleasmre at 
discovering that this girl didn’t like his son. 

“Do you want more readings from your son’s hand?” 

“That’s a strange thing to call your imaginative flights, but 
go ahead.” 

“He will marry a girl with a background at least as for- 
tunate or unfortunate as his own. They will buy a small house 
in the suburbs of some city. Thorough inspection will show 
the roof to be perfect, the furnace to be efficient, and the 
land values good, but it will be monumentally dull — ^not 
hideous, a quality which requires some imagination, just 
colossally dull.” 

“You don’t seem to think much of my son.” 

“I think a lot about him. He will do well at his job, what- 
ever it is, and every five years or so he will acquire a bigger 
house. His children will go to excellent schools, and before 
long will start repeating the exact pattern of their parents, if 
the world lasts long enough.” Her cynical comments sounded 
incongruous in her high, chirpy voice. 

“That must mean,” George said slowly, “that you think 
Claude is repeating my pattern.” 

“I didn’t say that,” she replied with a smile. “You’re not 
an engineer. You’re the vice-president of Wellington Col- 
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“You are a precocious cMd ” he said, trying to pull some 
cloak of dignity around himseE “Did you ever reflect that a 
critic tells as much about himself as about the object of his 
criticism?” 

“I love talking vwth you,” she said, her smile turning her 
into a child again. “Most people are so stupid!” 

He drove into the courtyard of the stables, and they got 
out of the car. Out of the mist encircHng a pile of -warm 
manure, old Thomas came, a mask of courtesy covering the 
astonishment he obviously felt at the sight of Charlotte’s 
costume. 

“Good morning, Thomas,” George said. “This is Mr. 
Harkin’s daughter, Charlotte. She has never ridden before. 
Is the bay mare available?” 

Old Thomas smiled. “Good morning, miss,” he said. “I 
used to kno'sv your father. If you do as \vell as he can, you’re 
all right. I’d like to start you on a small horse. The Httle 
chestnut might do.” 

“What do you suggest for me?” George asked. 

“The black gelding is all right now,” Thomas said with a 
smile which might have had challenge in it, might have been 
no more than courtesy. “His legs have hegiled up pretty well. 
I’ve kept him off oats, and he seems quieter.” 

“All right,” George said, and with elaborate nonchalance 
added to Charlotte, “Last time I rode this horse, he went 
wild and shied into a wire fence. I had quite a time getting 
him out.” 

“Is he dangerous?” Charlotte asked with widening eyes. 

“Not really. I’m supposed to have had a good deal of ex- 
perience.” 
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Thomas returned to the barn to get the horses. “What’s a 
gelding?” Charlotte asked. 

George glanced at her, wondering whether her constant 
shuttling between childish innocence and worldly sophistica- 
tion was calculated to embarrass him. “A gelding is a cas- 
trated stallion,” he said dryly. 

“Do they do it on purpose?” she asked in apparent horror. 

“Yes.” 

“How?” 

“I’ve never seen it done. With a knife, I suppose.” 

“Why?” 

“Stallions are pretty wild. It tames them down.” 

"Is this horse tame? The one who shied into the fence?” 

“He’s nervous. He gets scared of nothing at all.” 

“Nothing at all?” she said. “After his experience? Talk 
about a trauma!” 

He laughed. “It’s been done for ages,” he said. “I admit 
it doesn’t seem very kind.” 

A scholarship student in dimgarees emerged from the bam 
and stared with amusement at Charlotte’s costume. “WTio’s 
she?” Charlotte demanded in an intense whisper. 

“A student who earns rides by helping with the horses.” 

The student turned away, smirking a little. 

“She deserves what she shovels,” Charlotte said. “God, I 
hate to be laughed at! Next time I come. I’m going to wear 
armor like Joan of Arc. Or would it be better if I rode like 
Lady Godiva?” 

Before George could answer this, Thomas appeared, lead- 
ing a thin chestnut mare. The horse stood obediently by the 
mounting block, and Thomas beckoned to Charlotte. 
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“You’ve never been on a horse before, miss?” he asked 
when she stood by his side. 

“No, just a pony once a long wliile ago, and a camel in 
Egypt.” 

Thomas smiled. “To mount, you put your left foot into the 
stirrup and throw your right leg across the saddle,” he began, 
but before he had finished, Charlotte, in a swift blur of 
motion, had mounted the animal, moving so quickly that her 
method was invisible. 

“Is this all right?” she asked, sitting erect in the saddle. 

“Fine,” Thomas said, and began showing her how to hold 
the reins. 

“You don’t have to worry,” George said to her, sounding 
somewhat officious to himself. “I’ll give you lessons as we go 
along.” 

“The first time. I’d stay in the ring if I were you,” Thomas 
said. 

'We’!! start there. If she seems all right, we may go for a 
short ride.” His voice insisted upon his authority. 

Thomas adjusted the girth of the horse wordlessly. Behind 
him, the girl in dungarees led out the black gelding. The 
beast seemed restless as ever, and pawed the ground. 

“Poor thing!” Charlotte said, looking at the animal with 
what seemed to be real compassion. “I don’t blame you for 
being furious.” 

“Miss?” Thomas said, glancing at her with renewed aston- 
ishment. 

“Nothing,” she said, to George’s relief. 

The girl in dungarees led Charlotte’s horse away from the 
mounting block to make way for the black gelding. Although 
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the horse stood too far away, George sprang into the saddle 
with an agility that resulted in another sharp flash of pain 
in his shoulder and back. As though recognizing an old 
enemy, the beast started forward, and George reined birn 
in. 

“Don’t keep the reins too tight,” Thomas said, stepping 
forward to adjust the girth, and George was surprised at the 
strength of the impulse he felt to tell him to keep quiet. Then 
Thomas stepped back, and the black gelding surged forward 
at a rapid walk, with the chestnut mare following. They 
rounded the comer of the bam, and started toward the ring, 
which was shrouded with mist. 

“You ride pretty well,” Charlotte said critically, just as 
George was preparing to say more or less the same thing to 
her. 

“Thank you,” he said. “I’ve been doing it aU my life.” 

“Did you learn it in Wyoming?” 

“What?” he asked in amazement. 

“You went out there when you were about my age, didn’t 
you?” 

“Yes. How did you know that?” 

“Mother told me.” 

“She talked to you about me?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“What did she say?” George felt his face growing crimson. 

“That when you were a young man you went out to 
Wyoming.” 

“That was even before I met her!” 

“You told her about it.” 

“And she told you? How did that happen to come aboutF’ 
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Involuntarily, George reined in his horse and stopped. The 
chestnut stopped alongside. 

“Mother had a theory,” Charlotte said. 

“A theory?” 

“You do have the strangest habit of repeating my last 
word.” 

“You keep astonishing me so. What kind of theory did your 
mother have?” 

“She had a theory that it was unnecessary for her life to be 
wasted. Now, don’t say ‘Wasted?’ or you’ll make me mad.” 

“I’ll just listen,” George said. 

“She and I were very close. What she wanted to do was to 
add her experience to mine. Do you understand?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t.” 

“She wanted me to know everything she’d been through, 
so I could build on her life, instead of starting from scratch.” 

“Yes,” George said, a kind of horror overcoming him. “And 
she told you a lot about me?” 

“Everything,” Charlotte said in a matter-of-fact way. 

George touched his horse’s flank with his heel, and started 
to trot. Surely the elder Charlotte must have had some 
restraint. Behind him, the hoofs of the chestnut mare 
drummed the ground, and Charlotte drew abreast of him. 
“T his is fun!” she said, and she slapped her horse with the 
end of her reins, sending it into a gallop. 

“Charlotte!” he called. “Not yet! I’m supposed to give you 
lessons in the ring!” 

She didn’t hear or didn’t choose to hear. Still slapping the 
horse, she disappeared around a turn of the bridle path at a 
fuU gallop. 
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“Damn!” George muttered, and loosened the reins of the 
black gelding. The powerful beast doubled its legs beneath it 
and sprang ahead. In a minute, it was alongside Charlotte’s 
mare, which was panting and running at full speed. 

“Charlotte!” George shouted. “Are you aU right?” 

“Of course!” she repHed, her arms seeming to fly in all 
directions. “Are you?” 

“Slow down! Pull the reins gradually.” 

“No!” 

“You’re not supposed to begin hke this!” 

In reply, Charlotte leaned over the neck of her mount and 
delivered the mare a fearful slap on the flank. “Giddap!” she 
shouted. “Let’s race!” Laying its ears back, the chestnut 
surged ahead. 

“Charlotte!” George called in dismay. Without luging, the 
black gelding leaped ahead, and soon drew even with the 
smaller horse. The two horses galloped at full speed on the 
narrow bridle path. “Whoa!” George shouted. “Pull your 
reins! This is dangerous!” 

“Giddap!” Charlotte retorted, continuing to slap her mount. 
“Go! We’re going to win!” 

“Damn!” George muttered, and allowing the gelding to 
draw a little ahead, he grabbed the bridle of the mare, jerfeg 
it viciously, and shouting, “Whoa, there! Whoa! Whoa, girl! 
Steady down!” At the same time, he reined in his own horse. 

In confusion, the mare stopped suddenly, wheeling. Char- 
lotte pitched forward, but caught herself on the horse’s 
neck. An old and patient beast, the mare nonchalantly began 
to nibble grass, but the black gelding spim in confusion, tried 
to leap ahead, and reared. 
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“Whoa!” George cried savagely. “Down! Get down, there!” 
The horse came to rest, trembling. 

“Poor thing!” Charlotte said. 

“Now, listen!” George replied in fury, “You don’t just 
get on a horse for the first time and go galloping away! I’m 
going to take you to the ring for a lesson.” 

“I’m not having as much trouble as you are.” 

“That has nothing to do with it. Follow me, and if you 
whip that horse up again, it’s the last time you’ll ever ride 
here!” 

There was a moment of sdence. 

“All right,” she said finally, and added with a tremulous 
smile, “I’m sorry.” 

“Just have some sense.” 

They started back to the ring. When they passed the pond, 
a flock of wild mallards burst through wisps of low-lying 
mist, and emerged with the green of their heads flashing in 
the morning sun. 

“Oh, that grabs me!” she exclaimed, reining in her horse 
and looking up at the sky with admiration. After a moment, 
she added, “Why don’t you feel the ducks?” 

“Feel them?” he asked in confusion. 

“You just sit there looking worried, and you don’t really 
see the ducks at all.” 

“I’m sorry. I guess I’m sort of preoccupied.” 

“Are you worried about me?” 

“Why should I be?” 

“Oh, about my knowing about you and all.” 

“Charlotte, let’s go back to the bam,” he said wearily. “I 
truly don’t feel like riding.” 
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“Oh, have I gone and ruined it? I’ve had such a good time!” 

‘Tm just tired,” George said. “And I don’t think you have 
the proper attitude toward riding. You should start out very 
slowly at first.” 

“I’ll do anything you say! Promiser She was a child again. 

“All right,” he replied. “Let’s go in the ring now. Sit up 
straight! Don’t allow slack in tlie reins, but don’t tug at them. 
Your heel should be a little lower than your toe in the 
stirrup.” 

She laughed, sitting very erect, burlesquing the proper 
riding posture. 

“Charlotte, you’ve got to take this seriously!” 

“Why? Is it a serious profession?” 

“If you want to go riding, it has to be done right.” 

“Can you show me how to do what they used to do in the 
circus in Paris?” 

“I’m not going to play your straight man any more,” he 
said wryly. “I won’t say, What?’ ” 

“This!” she said, and with the agihty of a young dancer, 
she spun around in the saddle, facing first the tail, then the 
neck. 

“Stop it!” he cried. “That’s not the way to begin!” 

The black gelding, obviously confused by all these proceed- 
ings, suddenly reared, and to his horror, George unceremoni- 
ously shd backward over its tail to the groimd. The horse 
kicked its feet up in the air and bolted for the bam, with 
empty stirrups flying. 

“God damn!” George shouted, as he started to rise to his 
feet. 

Beheving him unhurt, Charlotte burst into laughter, cover- 
ing her face Avith her hands. “What went wrong?” she asked. 
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“I got thrown!” 

“I know.” She started laughing again. 

“It happens to the best of riders sometimes!” Haltingly, 
George started walking toward the barn. His shoulder hurt. 

“Do you want to try my horse?” Charlotte asked, riding 
beside him. 

“No. rU make it all right.” 

“Do you want me to get down and help you?” 

“No. I’ve just pulled a muscle somewhere.” 

From the ring to the barn wasn’t far. Thomas met them in 
the courtyard, holding the black gelding by the bridle. “What 
happened?” he asked. 

“He reared and threw me,” George said. “That damn horse 
is a devil.” 

“You should see a doctor,” Charlotte said, and with mad- 
dening grace leaped to the ground. Coming up to him, she 
put an arm around his waist. “Can I help you to the car?” 

“No!” George said, seeing an image of himself as a pathetic 
old man. “I can walk by myself!” 

Stiflf-leggedly he made it to the car, but almost collapsed 
trying to climb in. Once in the driver’s seat, he found it 
almost impossible to lift his arms to the wheel without crying 
from pain. 

“Charlotte,” he said wearily, “do you have a driver’s 
license?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

He slid over in the seat, while she got out and went around 
to the driver’s side of the car. “That was a terrible horse you 
were riding,” she said as she started the motor. “It really 
wasn’t your fault.” 

“Thank you. But of course it was.” 
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“Don’t think this makes you look ridiculous. Youll hate me 
if you do.” 

“You know a lot for seventeen.” 

“Mother gave me two ages ” she said. “She died when she 
was thirty-eight. She always said that she wanted to add her 
wisdom to mine, her age to mine. Therefore, I am fifty-five, a 
good deal older than you.” 

George closed his eyes, feeling utterly exhausted. “I have 
a terrible feeling you’re right,” he said. 



lO 


^l^hen they got back to the garage, Charlotte ran to 
the guest cottage to make sure her father would be dressed 
in time for work, while George walked to the kitchen of the 
big house, the pain in his back and shoulders so great that he 
could hardly make it up the back stairs. Jane was serving 
breakfast to Claude and Anne. “What’s the matter?” she said 
in alarm as George, rather grotesquely bent forward, came 
in. 

“I got thrown,” he said irritably. 

“Are you hinrt badly?” Jane ran toward him. 

“Shoulder muscles wrenched, I guess.” Awkwardly George 
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sat down. "Could I have a cup of coffee?” 

Jane gave him one. “If you have to go riding,” she said, 
“I don’t see why you can’t pick a sensible horse.” 

“Please,” he said, blinking with pain. “I’ve been punished 
enough today.” 

“How did it happen. Dad?” Anne asked. 

“WeU, Charlotte went riding with me,” George began. 

“Charlotte?” Claude asked sharply, somehow making the 
word into an accusation. 

“She saw me leave and said she wanted to go. I was trying 
to teach her to ride, which was pretty much like teaching a 
fish to swim, when suddenly my horse reared, and I slid right 
off his back.” 

Jane suppressed a giggle. “That must have been quite a 
sight,” she said. “I should think at your age — ” 

“Oh, come on,” he retorted. “Lots of people who are far 
older than I ride! At forty-five you’re still alive.” 

The unintentional rhyme seemed to ring in the room, and 
he had a ridiculous image of a college cheering section, 
five girls in tight sweaters, all looking exactly like Charlotte, 
jumping up and down and repeating, “At forty-five you’re still 
ahve, at forty-five you’re still alive!” 

“You won’t be if you’re not more careful,” Jane said. 
“Really, Georgie, there’s something suicidal in your going off 
to ride such a vicious horse. After all, this is the second time!” 

“The first time wasn’t my fault,” George said. 

“It was your fault that you got on the beast in the first 
place. And the second!” 

Claude, who had been glowering over his coffee, got up 
suddenly and walked heavily out of the room. 
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“What’s the matter with you?” George called after him. 
There was no answer. 

“He’s been out of sorts ever since he got up,” Jane said. “I 
think maybe that last night he and Charlotte had some sort of 
a tiff.” 

“A lovers’ quarrel,” Anne said mockingly. 

“Mind your own business, child,” George said, and tried 
to get up to go and speak to Claude, but his back hurt him 
so that he sank back in his chair. 

“You really are hurt,” Jane said with concern. “I’m going 
to call Dr. Mathews.” 

“I don’t need a doctor.” 

“You may have done yourself real damage, Georgie. Come 
to bed and don’t be silly. When are you goiag to quit pre- 
tending you’re eighteen years old?” 

This question goaded him into trying to rise once more, 
but the stab of pain he felt that time was authoritative. “I 
guess I’d better take a hot bath,” he said, “and maybe a good 
rubdown with some hnament. . . .” He forced himself to get 
up, and supporting himself on the banister, walked upstairs 
to the bathroom. By the time he sank into the tub, he was 
sweating with effort and pain, but the water soothed him. 
Gratefully he closed his eyes. 

“I’ve called the doctor,” Jane said, coming to the door. 
“He’ll be here in about an hour. You can’t go to work today.” 

“All right,” George said wearily. “I guess I can use a rest.” 

Twenty minutes later, he lay on his stomach while Jane, 
with gentle hands, rubbed salve into his muscles. He had just 
drifted off to sleep when the doctor arrived, and after knead- 
ing him like a piece of dough, decreed him to be suffering 
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only from strained ligaments. “Take two or three days off, and 
after this, act your age,” he said jovially. “Why don’t you 
try walking for exercise, or take up golf?” 

“I don’t like golf,” George said grumpily, and propping 
himself up with pillows, reached for the telephone. After 
telling Dr. Landry that he was laid up for the day, but that 
he would have a preliminary plan for the Convocation on 
Modern Morahty ready the next afternoon, he went to sleep. 


11 


veorge awoke at noon. The house was quiet. In 
the comer a banjo clock ticked monotonously. “Janey?” he 
called. 

There was no answer, and he remembered that she was 
to preside over a limcheon for the faculty wives at the 
Faculty Club that day. On her bed beside him was a tray 
covered by a napkm. Pulling it toward him, he found a ham 
sandwich, a glass of milk, and an apple. As he didn’t feel 
the least bit himgry, he pushed the tray away, and taking 
a pad and pencil from his bedside table, began to jot down 
the names of people to be invited to speak at the Convoca- 
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tion. Once, the job of arranging such a forum genuinely 
would have interested him, holding forth glimmeiing vistas 
of praise and advancement for himself, and for the college, 
but now his hand felt dead when he gripped the pencil, and 
he seemed to hear echoing all Ihe cliches and pomposities 
which were almost sure to be the prevailing wind at such an 
affair. Don’t be cynical, he told himself; it could do some 
good, but then there was the realization that at the moment, 
at least, he simply didn’t care. His shoulders ached, and there 
was a dull pain at the base of his spine. With a sigh, he put 
down his pad, and took from his bedside table one of his 
favorite books. The Venturesome Voyages of Captain Voss. 
Almost immediately he was captured by the heady whisper 
of the trade winds in the rigging, the scent of pomegranates 
and the sound of native girls chanting love songs. 

“Hello!” Charlotte called from downstairs. “Is anybody 
home?” 

“I am,” he replied. “Come on up.” 

There was the sound of her bounding lightly up the stairs, 
and almost immediately she was at his door. To his astonish- 
ment, he saw that she was dressed in a leotard and ballet 
slippers. “I wanted to borrow some of your records for my 
practicing,” she began, and then, taken aback by the sight 
of him in bed, “Oh, you really were hurt, weren’t you? I’m 
sorry.” 

“Nothing serious. Just a ligament.” 

She walked slowly into the room, glancing aroimd, her 
big eyes seeming to take in everything. “What a wonderful 
room!” she said. “I always think you can tell an awful lot 
about people by their bedrooms.” 
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“In what way?” 

“A lot of people have great big showy living rooms and 
little tiny cramped bedrooms. I think that tells a lot about 
their private hves. A bedroom should be like this, a nice 
big place with books and music and places to sit, as well as 
lie down.” She sank into a big armchair. 

“Not everybody can afford such a big room. The college 
owns this house.” 

“If I had a house it would be practically all bedroom,” 
she said. “People don’t need big kitchens and big living 
rooms.” 

“How’s your father?” he asked, feeling somehow that 
the subject ought to be changed. 

“Fine, but he’s annoyed at me.” Getting up absent-mind- 
edly, she started to twirl thoughtfully on one foot. That was 
a curious thing he had noticed about her: she was almost 
never still. When sitting in an armchair, she would first lie 
back as though preparing to sleep, then twist around with 
her legs hanging over the arm, and finally stretch like a cat. 
But even as a pivot for such activity, an armchair couldn’t 
hold her for more than a few minutes, and invariably she 
ended up pacing, practicing dancing, or abstractedly doing 
acrobatics in the center of the floor. In anyone else, this 
would have seemed exhibitionistic, but somehow she con- 
trived to make her activities seem a natural way to express 
her thoughts. 

“What seems to be the bone of contention?” George asked, 
addressiug the blur at the foot of his bed. She stopped sud- 
denly. 

“He wants me to do all sorts of ridiculous things.” 
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“Like what?” 

“He wants me to go to college,” 

“Why is that ridiculous?” 

“I’m too old.” 

“Come on, Charlotte. That’s being a little silly, isn’t it?” 

“Is it?” She started twirling again, dissolving into another 
blur. 

“If pursued too far, this thing about age can amoimt to 
an affectation. You are, after all, only seventeen!” 

“Aren’t you supposed to be as young or old as you feel?” 
She stopped and smiled at him, perhaps mockingly. 

“That’s a lot of tomm)n:ot, as I well know. You’re seven- 
teen, and you should be going to college.” 

“Do you think they’d let me into a sorority?” 

“I don’t see why not.” 

“They’re anti-Semitic, aren’t they? I’m half Jewish.” 

“Only some of them are anti-Semitic,” 

"Why do you let them have anything to do with the 
college?” 

“That’s another question now, Charlotte,” he said irritably, 
‘We’re talking about why you should go to college.” 

“Do you think I could get to be on one of the cheering 
sections at the football games?” Her voice was definitely 
sardonic. 

“You wouldn’t have to go in for that sort of thing if you 
didn’t want to. Some of the students are dedicated scholars.” 

‘Would the little boys try to xmdress me in the back seats 
of cars behind the fraternity houses?” 

“I don’t suppose that more of that sort of thing goes on 
at a college than any other place where young people are. 
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And I didn’t know you were such a prude.” 

She smiled. “I just think the back seat of an automobile 
is a fearful place to make love, and what they do isn’t even 
that. It’s experiments, and making conquests, and all the 
rest of it. I’m too old for that.” 

“I’m not asking you to misbehave in the back seat of an 
automobile,” George said indignantly, tlie sentence sounding 
preposterous to his own ears. “I’m saying that with a mind 
as fine as yours — ” 

“Oh, crap,” she said. 

“Why is that crap, since you love that disgusting little 
word so much?” 

“I’m tired of people teHing me I have such a fine mind. 
When a man admires my figure, he usually starts by telling 
me what a fine mind I have. How do they know I have a 
fine mind?” 

“I’ve been in the field of education a long time,” George 
said. “I can usually tell by the way a person talks, by the 
range of interests — 

Charlotte interrupted indignantly. “You wouldn’t think 
I was bright if I were ugly.” 

“You know, you’re a very arrogant little girl,” George said. 

“Well, maybe you can tell something, but the main thing 
is, why is this intelligence stuff so important? Why do I 
have to be remarkably intelligent to be interesting? Why 
can’t I be just an ordinary human being?” 

“I didn’t say you had to be remarkably intelligent — 
George began. 

“Yes, but you really believe it. Everybody does, even 
Salinger, and nobody knows more than he.” 
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“Would you mind explaining that?” 

“Salinger, J. D. Salinger. He’s really the only no-crap 
writer there is, but when he wants to write about the Glass 
family, what does he have to do? He has to make them all 
geniuses, a bunch of former Quiz Kids, for Christ’s sake. 
He must think that if they all didn’t have IQ’s of a couple 
of thousand, they wouldn’t be wortih anybody’s time.” 

“Don’t you think that intelligent people are especially 
interesting?” 

“All people are intelligent, compared to horses, say. And 
sometimes the ones we call stupid see more and feel more 
than anybody else. When you caU someone intelligent, you 
elect him a member of your own brainy little club. It’s all 
an excruciating bunch of crap!” She lay down on the floor 
and touched her fingers to her toes. 

“I see,” he said, suppressing a snaile. “You have a good 
many things figured out, haven’t you, Charlotte?” 

“I’ve got eyes and ears.” 

“Do you honestly believe a college could teach you noth,- 
ing?” 

“Books can teach me something, but I don’t have to go 
to college to read.” 

“The lectures could teach you nothing?” 

“Nothing I want. I don’t care about science, things like 
that. I like novels, and philosophy and religion.” 

“How about companionship? You’re going to get awMly 
tired of just sitting around this place alone.” 

“I’ll make friends. I always do. I’m bored by people my 
own age, anyway.” 

“What are your plans, Charlotte?” he asked. “What do 
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you want to do in the long run?” 

“I don’t live in the futxure. I live in the present. I think 
that maybe that’s the most important thing Mother taught 
me. 

'‘But it’s necessary to plan, just for practical reasons.” 

"Why? I can always make a hving, in any town where 
there are night clubs. A competent dancer can always get by, 
one way or another, and I also play the piano.” 

“Are night clubs the best place to spend your life?” 

“I wouldn’t spend my life in them. I can live on fifty 
dollars a week. All I’ll have to do is work a few months out 
of every year.” 

“How about when you get old?” 

“I don’t want to get old.” 

“Still, it happens to most of us.” 

“It didn’t happen to Mother.” This she said in such a 
matter-of-fact voice that the shock of it was tempered for 
him. There was an instant of silence. 

“You won’t meet many men you’ll like in night clubs,” 
he said. 

“I like many kinds of men.” 

‘You’d have a better chance of finding a husband at a 
college. Don’t you want to marry and have children?” 

“No,” she said, lying on her back on the floor and staring 
at the ceiling. “Mother and I decided against that.” 

‘Your mother urged you never to get married?” 

“She didn’t urge me. We just talked it over and decided 
against it.” 

“Why?” 

"Well, the whole point of marriage is children, isn’t it? 
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I mean, isn’t that what marriage is for?” 

“That among other things.” 

“What other things? Companionship? Sex? Why do you 
have to get a license for them?” 

“Marriage brings a stability to life that most people want,” 
George said. 

“Want, but don’t get! People have to bring stability to a 
marriage, not milk stability out of it. Isn’t that true?” 

“Yes,” George said. “But stable people usually want — ” 

“That’s just the point,” Charlotte said, interrupting. “I’m 
not stable! How could I be?” 

“You seem pretty stable to me,” George said slowly. 

Perhaps to illustrate her point, Charlotte slowly stood on 
her head on the floor. Balanced there perfectly, she said, 
“You know damn well that if I got married I’d get divorced. 
Why go through all that?” 

“I don’t think there’s anything inevitable about it,” George 
said. “Won’t you ever want children? Doesn’t every woman, 
really?” 

“Now you’re hitting below the belt,” she said, tumbling to 
a sitting position. 

‘Why do you say that?” 

“Because probably I’ll go batty wanting them someday, 
and I shouldn’t have them.” 

“Why not?” 

“Does the world really need another two or three batty 
Idds?” 

“You seem to take all disaster as inevitable,” he said with 
emotion. 

“What do you suppose any psychiatrist would predict for 
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me? It always takes me three months to convince a doctor 
I’m telling him the truth when I describe my whole horrible 
life, and after he’s convinced, he usually tells me it’s a miracle 
I’m still alive, never mind completely sane.” 

“Have you really had such a terrible time?” he asked with 

pity- 

“None of your business,” she snapped. “Why do older men 
always want to play amateur psychiatrist?” 

“I’m sorry,” he said, coloring. “That was wrong of me.” 

“You’re trying to help,” she said with a smile, returning to 
the armchair. “Everybody tries to help. That’s one nice thmg 
about being yoimg and not bad looking, and another reason 
why I never want to grow old. I’d just as soon die while the 
world is still so kind.” 

“At college I try to help all kinds of people,” George said 
evenly. “It’s my job.” 

“Siure, but don’t worry about me. I’m happy. Do you know 
many people who can say that?” 

“No,” he said, and after a pause added, “What’s your 
secret?” 

“Mother taught me five rules. Want to know them?” 

“Of course.” 

“Rule number one,” she said, springing to her feet, and 
holding up one finger. “No crap! Pretense always ends in un- 
happiness. You can’t fool yourself.” 

“Yes,” George said with a smile. “Another way of saying 
no crap’ is umffls.” 

“Rule number two is, forget yesterday and tomorrow. 
That’s a platitude, but it can be done. Look!” She passed 
her hand through a shaft of sunlight streaming through 
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the window. “The sunUght is beautiful. We should be feeling 
it instead of worrying.” 

“That’s not always so easy,” George said. “What’s your 
third rule?” 

“Enjoy all seven senses.” 

“But I thought there were only five.” 

“Touch, smell, hearing, seeing, tasting. Then there’s kinetic 
enjoyment — using the muscles, dancing, some forms of exer- 
cise. And there’s sex. I always think of that as the seventh 
sense, but I won’t talk about it, because you’d get all em- 
barrassed.” 

‘What’s your next rule?” he asked hastily. 

“Read. People who don’t read can lead only one life.” 

“And the fifth?” 

She grinned. “Hate is a boomerang.” 

“Those are pretty good rules,” he said. 

“Mother made them up, but of course she couldn’t stick to 
them. There’s a sixth rule, but I don’t know it yet. She 
promised to tell me sometime. I’ve always had an idea she’d 
tell me on my twenty-first birthday. I can’t wait to find out, 
because I’m terribly curious.” 

“You mean, you expect to hear from her?” George said with 
a sickening sensation. “Do you believe in communications 
from, ah, the other side?” 

“Not mental telepathy, silly, or anything like that. But I 
still get letters from Mother once a year, on my birthday.” 

“She still writes?” he asked evenly. 

“Don’t make me sound crazier than I am. I stiU get letters 
from her, but obviously she wrote them before she died. 
There was a lot of stuff she wanted to tell me that she 
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thought I was too young to learn, so she hit upon the idea of 
writing all these letters, and leaving them with her lawyer. 
I get one every year.” 

“That’s very nice,” George said, stifling an eerie feeling. 

“With those letters, and everything she told me, and all 
the diaries she kept,” Charlotte said seriously, “I really 
have been able to absorb her almost as much as she wanted. 
I can really go on from where she left off, instead of starting 
all over again from scratch.” 

“I see,” George said. “I just hope you don’t miss too many 
of the pleasures of youth.” 

“We talked about that a lot. The hope is that I can combine 
the enthusiasms of youth with some of the wisdom of age. 
Do you think that’s possible?” 

“Perhaps,” George said, feeling very weary. Pulling his tray 
toward him, he said, ‘Want half a sandwich?” 

“No,” she said. “And you shouldn’t eat white bread. It has 
all the vitamins taken out.” 

“Don’t give me a diet talk now,” he said. “My head is 
already reeling with too much wisdom.” 

She sat down on the edge of his bed. 

“What were you reading?” She picked up the book be had 
put down when she came in. 

“Nothing very profoimd. I’m afraid. It’s by a man who 
sailed aU over the world in a log canoe.” 

“That grabs me,” she said, enraptured. 

“Borrow the book if you wish,” he suggested. 

“Don’t you want it?” 

“I know it by heart.” 

“Thanks!” she said. “And the records I came for? I’m look- 
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ing for Stravinsky’s Firebird suite. Claude said you had it.” 

“It’s somewhere on the shelves over the record player in 
the hving room ” he said. “You’re welcome to any you want.” 

“Thanks,” she said, and started to go. At the door, she 
paused. “I don’t think my mother was completely right 
about you,” she said. 

“What?” he asked, starting up in his pillows. 

“She was right about a lot of things, but not completely. I 
mean, nobody is, not even she. I won’t be sure about you 
until I know you better.” Turning, she ran lightly dovra the 
stairs. 

“Charlotte!” he called, but there was only the disappeariug 
sound of her feet. He sank back on his pillows with his back 
aching, and a moment later there was the faint sound of the 
Firebird suite being played at full volume in the guest 
cottage. Limping to the window, he saw her practicing her 
dancing on the slate terrace, a feverishly whirling figme. 
Wearily he returned to bed, and feeling as though he were 
already half m a dream, he went to sleep. 
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The next day, George’s back was no better. The 
doctor reconunended heat treatments and more rest. “After 
all, when one reaches a certain age, healing doesn’t take 
place as fast as it used to,” he said, 

“I know,” George replied bitterly, and in the back of his 
mind he seemed to hear that mocking group of cheer- 
leaders turn then: chant into a question. “Is forty-five still 
alive? Is forty-five still alive?” 

He lay in bed and scribbled notes for the organization of 
the Convocation, dictated memoranda to his secretary over 
the telephone, and reread Captain Joshua Slocum’s Sailing 
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Alone Around the World. In these pursuits he was inter- 
rupted by frequent visitors. Jane was first. 

‘Tm worried about Claude,” she said. Dusting the room, 
she hovered like a giant bumblebee over each vase and 
bureau top. 

“Why?” George asked. 

“He doesn’t seem himself. I’m afraid that girl has him all 
upset.” 

“Does he continue to see Charlotte?” 

“He goes over there all the time, but I think she has 
refused to go out with him any more. Anyway, he always 
comes right back, looking angry at the whole world.” 

“That’s too bad,” George said, trying to make himself feel 
he really was sorry that Gharlotte didn’t like his son. 

“She makes me so mad!” Jane exclaimed in exasperation. 

“It’s her right not to go out with him, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, but she’s such a httle exhibitionist. That dancing out 
there on the terrace!” 

“Where else could she practice? There’s not enough room 
inside that cottage.” 

“Why do you keep defending her? She just hkes to make 
a show of herself. And poor Glaude, he just sits staring at 
her through the window. It’s sad.” 

“Youth is almost always sad,” George said philosophically, 
and with an angry flick of her duster, Jane left the room. 

His next visitor was Peter, The face of the playwright 
looked grayer than ever, and his fingers kept moving nerv- 
ously, almost as though they were playing some silent and 
invisible piano, but his deep voice was hearty. “Sorry to 
hear you’re laid up,” he said, sticking his head in the door. 
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“Are you in a mood for company?” 

“Sure, Pete. Come on iu.” George put Captain Slocum 
down on the bed. 

“Riding is a dangerous vice,” Peter said with a smile. “I 
think all exercise is dangerous for men our age. You ought to 
pick safer diversions, like whiskey or women.” 

“Each to his own method of self-destruction,” George said, 
sounding more astringent than he had intended. 

“Or salvation,” Peter replied, sinking into the big arm- 
chair and lighting a cigarette. “And talking of that, I thought 
rd drive down to New York for the weekend. I can stay on 
the wagon just so long before I have to blow oflE steam, and I 
figure rd better not do it here.” He made his voice sound 
lighthearted, but his hands writhed in his lap. 

“Peter,” George said, “did you ever call the AA people? 
Sometimes they can reaUy help.” 

“I went down to one of their meetings,” Peter said, speak- 
ing very quickly. “Two nights ago. I don’t know. Public 
confessions and all that. I’d like to have one more try at 
curing myself.” 

“I suppose it’s reaUy none of my busmess,” George said, 
“but do you thmk a weekend binge in New York is the best 
way to start?” 

“It’s at least controUed, as to time and place,” Peter said 
angrily. “Honestly, George, I can Hve without alcohol, but 
I can’t stand steady tedium. I don’t see how aU you coUege 
people survive. What do you live for?” 

"Some people, I suppose, find the excitements of the mind 
are enough,” George replied. “Those and the contentments 
of a family.” 
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“Not for me ” Peter said. “Maybe I just never grew up, 
but I need more than teaching classes and brainy chatter in 
the Faculty Club.” He grinned. “You can be sure of one 
thing, though. After two days in New York, I’ll be glad to 
come back.” 

“Be careful, Pete,” George said, and as Peter left, he added, 
“Are you taking Charlotte?” 

“No, I think this is one trip I’d better take by myself,” 
Peter replied. “Charlotte will be all right here. We get on 
each other’s nerves pretty badly sometimes, and I think 
she’ll welcome the chance to be alone.” 

“Take it easy,” George said, and as Peter left, turned over 
on his stomach with a sigh. Unable to sleep, he twisted on 
his back, hurting his shoulder in the process, and returned 
to Captain Slocum. 

George’s next visitor was Charlotte. She came in wearing 
the black leotard which apparently was her usual costume, 
and after knocking at the open door, perched on the arm of 
the big chair. “Dad said I should volunteer my services as a 
hausfrau” she said, after inquiring about his health. “Any- 
thing I can do?” 

“Have you talked to Jane about it?” 

“She’s at the hairdresser’s. And after that she goes to the 
garden club. Then a faculty tea.” 

“How do you know all that?” 

“Her engagement calendar is by the telephone down- 
stairs, and I peeked. Boy, what a rotten life she leads!” 

“I don’t think that’s quite nice of you, Charlotte,” he said 
with irritation. "Why are you so interested in Jane’s af- 
fairs?” 
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‘Tm fascinated by them. How can anyone stand such a 
boring life? I looked all the way back to last January, and 
when she’s not taking somebody to the dentist, she’s at the 
P.T.A. Boyl I bet she must have drunk fifty thousand gallons 
of tea.” 

“She’s doing useful work, Charlotte. And I don’t think 
you have any right to go poking through her engagement 
calendar!” 

“How else am I going to tell when she’s out of the 
house?” 

“Why is it necessary for you to know that?” 

“I like to see you when she’s not here. She doesn’t like 
me. 

“That’s not true, Charlotte.” 

“Of course it is. She thinks I’m cheap.” 

“She thinks nothing of the kind!” 

“You know she does. Why do we have to pretend?” 

“If she has seemed unfriendly to you, it’s simply because 
she’s worried about the effect you’re having on Claude.” 

“Oh, that,” Charlotte said. 

“Yes, that. Claude apparently has seemed unhappy, or 
so his mother thinks.” 

“And she wants me to jolly him up, is that right? Is that 
part of the rent?” 

“No! Don’t be ridiculous. Any mother worries about her 
son. 

“As well she might,” Charlotte said. 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Claude; He’s impossible.” 

“What’s he done?” 
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“It would be unkind of me to tell ” Charlotte said, sinking 
into the armchair with her feet straight up in the air. 

“Did it ever occur to you that he might be, well, sort of 
infatuated with you?” 

“Occur to me! He keeps telHng me about it often enough!” 

“Well, if you don’t care for him, has it ever occurred to 
you to ieel sorry for him? It’s not a happy situation.” 

“Sure, I feel sorry for him, but not as much as I do for the 
girl he ’finally gets,” Charlotte said, righting herself and 
sitting normally for a few seconds. 

'What’s so terrible about Claude? That he wants to be an 

engineer?” 

“I told you part of it. And there’s more I won’t discuss. I 
mean, I hate people who teH people aU about somebody 
else, and it would be sort of monstrous for me to chat with 
you about all the sexual pecuHarities of your son.” 

“Pecuharities! Charlotte, what are you getting at?” He sat 
straight up in alarm. 

“Don’t get excited! Relax. I don’t mean he’s queer or any- 
thing. He’s strictly the all-American, boy. Now, let’s leave it 
at that.” 

“Charlotte, has something happened that I ought to know 
about?” 

“On the contrary, quite a lot happened that you definitely 
ought not to know about. Now, don’t ask any more ques- 
tions.” 

“Charlotte, sometimes I find you most aimo}d[ng,” George 
said, reaching for a cigarette. 

“But you like me. I’m glad of that.” 

“Yes, I like you, but you irritate me terribly sometimes.” 
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“That’s because you’ve never seen anyone like me. You’ve 
really been terribly protected all your Hfe.” 

“Protected! Charlotte, I’m forty-five years old.” 

“What’s that got to do with it? Do you think wisdom 
comes automatically with age?” 

“No,” he said dryly, “but it rarely goes with extreme 
youth.” 

She grinned, and with what he hoped was dignity, he 
turned over and closed his eyes. There was a brief silence. 

“Did you see Dad?” she asked. 

“Yes. Has he left yet for New York?” 

“A couple of hours ago. I think the trip will do him good. 
He has a girl there. Maybe she can help him to relax.” 

“Perhaps,” George said, tightening his lips, resolving not 
to get trapped into a conversation about Peter’s girl with his 
daughter. 

“Don’t you want to know about her?” she asked, her eyes 
gleaming mischievously. “Her name is Zena.” 

“That’s no business of mine,” he said. “I don’t want to hear 
about it.” 

“You’re lying,” she said mildly. “You’re really CTuious as 
can be.” 

“What Peter does in New York is up to him. And I don’t 
want to hear about it.” 

“But now I’ve gone this far, I have to tell you the rest. 
He’s having what I call a moral affair, one that doesn’t hurt 
anyone, but really helps them both. Or are you the kind of 
person who thinks all affairs are immoral?” 

“Charlotte, I said I didn’t want to talk about it!” 

“No, probably you don’t, at that,” she said reflectively. “I 
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guess it must bother you a lot to hear about people who have 
exciting lives.” 

“My life is exciting enough!” he said furiously, sitting up. 
“Now, please get out of here, Charlotte, and allow me to 
rest in peace.” 

“I didn’t mean to make you mad or hurt you,” she said, 
sounding full of contrition. 

“That’s all right. You didn’t hurt me. I just think that at 
your age, you shouldn’t go around with the bland assump- 
tion that you know all about me, or all about life in general.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean to do that,” she said. “I know you’ve 
accomplished a lot more than I ever will.” There was a pause 
before she added with an impish smile, “After all, you have 
an exciting job, and a lovely, passionate wife, and two 
marvelous kids.” Her voice became so saccharine that it 
turned into a burlesque. 

“You’re damned right!” he said. “You little monster, get 
out of here!” 

In mock terror, she ran, and there was the sound of her 
muffled laughter as she bounded down the stairs. 

George sighed and tried to go back to his book, but even 
the redoubtable Captain Slocum couldn’t recapture his atten- 
tion. After a moment, there was a gentle knock at his door. 
“Yes?” he said. 

“It’s me,” Charlotte replied in a small voice. “I want to 
apologize.” 

“That’s all right,” he said. 

She came and perched on the foot of his bed. “I really like 
you,” she said. “I suppose that’s why I tease you. I want you 
to pay attention to me.” 
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“In any circumstances, I would say you would be a diffi- 
cult person to ignore,” he replied with a smile. 

“Do you hke me?” she demanded, speaking with great 
intensity. “I mean, am I the sort of person you could ever 
get really interested in?” 

“I’m interested in helping you any way I can,” he said 
levelly. 

“Can you imagine that I could ever help you?” Her face 
was serious. 

“Friendship goes two ways.” 

“I never had a man for just a friend before,” she said. “Do 
you think it possible?” 

“Of course.” 

'Tfou’re sweet,” she said, and with a laugh, jumped up, 
squeezed his hand and bounded out the door. 

“Are you all right?” Jane asked when she came home a few 
minutes later. “You look to me as though you have a fever.” 

“I’m fine,” he said, his hps compressed, and grabbing his 
book, he forced himself to read aU over again the part about 
the good captain putting tacks on the deck to guard against 
piratical but barefoot natives. 

“It must be dull for you here,” Jane said, sitting down in 
the big chair and opening her sewing bag. ‘TU sit down and 
keep you company.” 

“Thank you.” George peered over his book and added, 
“Your hair looks very nice. Have you been to the beauty 
parlor?” 

‘“Yes,” she said, coloring slightly. “How good of you to 
notice.” 
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Downstairs there was the sound of a glass falling in the 
kitchen and a muttered, “Damn!” 

“Oh, dear,” Jane said. “That poor child asked me if she 
could help with the housework and I asked her to clean up 
the kitchen, but I’m sure it’s going to be the end of every- 
thing good we’ve got.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“She’s aU thumbs when it comes to housework. I pity the 
man who gets her as a wife.” 



Jl he next day was Sunday, and all through the town 
bells tolled— to mourn the passage of time, it seemed to 
George. His back felt better, and moving in a somewhat 
gingerly fashion, he got up from his bed and sat in the arm- 
chair. Seeing that he seemed restless, Jane played chess with 
him, beating him three games out of five. Outside the bed- 
room, the vacuum cleaner whined as Charlotte cleaned the 
floor. 

“I’ve never seen you have so much trouble concentrating,” 
Jane said. “Is there something on your mind?” 

“No,” he said. “I just feel uneasy. All this inactivity has 
gotten me down, I guess.” 



Georgie Winthrop 

“Do you ever have the feeling that something awful is 
going to happen, for some reason you can’t explain?” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“I’ve had it a lot lately,” she repHed, lowering her voice. 
“I think it’s because of having those people out in the guest 
house. I mean, both Peter and his daughter are so obviously 
headed for some dreadful kind of crash that just watching 
them — ” 

She was interrupted by a very real crash out in the hall, 
and a series of longshoreman oaths uttered in a high girlish 
shriek. 

“What’s the matter?” Jane asked, running from the bed- 
room. 

“The whole damn vacuum cleaner fell down the stairs!” 
Charlotte said. ‘Why do they put them on wheels?” 

“That’s all right,” Jane said cahnly, noting that the vacuum 
cleaner lay in several parts at the bottom of the stairs. “Why 
don’t you go out to the cottage now and take a httle rest? I 
certainly appreciate all the work you’ve done.” 

“I never was made to do housework,” Charlotte said in 
frustration. 

“I know, dear,” Jane replied. “Some of us are and some of 
us aren’t.” 

“I’m sorry!” Charlotte cried. Suddenly on the point of 
tears, she ran to the guest house. 

“Poor thing,” Jane said when she returned to George’s 
room. “She did seem upset. And I keep having this terrible 
feeling that her life is going to be just one crash after another. 

I don’t know what it is, but she’s like a hghtning rod, just 
sticking up there and asking to be hit.” 
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“Lightning rods aren’t hurt by hghtning,” George said. 

“But anyone touching thena is. I’m glad that she isn’t 
interested in Claude.” 

“Lightning rods are a protection to a house,” George per- 
sisted. 

“Look, dear, you can run a figure of speech into the 
ground,” Jane said. “I just mean that the girl seems to me to 
be asking for trouble. We’ve lost the vacuum cleaner, and I 
must confess that I feel as though someone on the floor 
above had dropped a shoe. After one crash, I expect an- 
other.” 

Jane’s premonition was proved correct sooner than she ex- 
pected, and in all too hteral a manner, though Charlotte her- 
self was not responsible. At three o’clock the following 
morning, both Jane and George were awakened by a fearful 
smash at the rear of the house. 

“What’s that?” Jane asked, sitting bolt upright. 

“I don’t know,” George said, forgetting his sore back and 
jumping out of bed. Grabbing his bathrobe, he raced down- 
stairs, meeting Claude and Anne in the hall. 

“What is it?” they both asked. 

“You stay here. I’ll find out.” 

He ran down the stairs and out the back door, in the 
garage, the headlights of a car illuminated dust and a pile 
of debris. Silhouetted against this scene was Charlotte, run- 
ning toward him. “Oh!” she said. “Come help me!” 

“What happened?” he asked, and trotted as fast as he 
could. 

“Dad. He got home all right, but he crashed right into 
the back of your garage!” 
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Getting Peter to bed and clearing up the worst part of the 
debris in the garage took an hour. Finally George got to 
sleep, but Jane awoke him at eight. 

“You said you wanted to go to work today,” she said. 
“Have you changed your mind?” 

“IVe got to go,” he replied. “I’m hopelessly behind.” 

When George got to his office, he felt tired and depressed. 
His shoulder continued to hurt, and there was the continuing 
feeling of impending disaster, which Peter’s accident had 
not satisfied. Gritting his teeth, George threw himself into 
his work, dictating a detailed plan for the Convocation and 
long letters to celebrities he hoped to obtain as speakers. He 
also checked with the local newspaper to see if any other 
large events were scheduled for May 7, the day chosen, 
and made sure that the main auditorium was free. It was 
midafternoon by the time he had completed these arrange- 
ments, and at that point he got an idea. Calhng Dr. Landry, 
he said, “I’m aU set to ask our speakers to reserve May 
seventh for us, but before I send out any invitations, I think 
I ought personally to see someone we really want to head 
up the committee for the program, and lay the whole idea in 
his lap before it’s aU jelled. We’re much more liable to get 
someone big if he thinks he’s been in on the plaiming from 
the start. And it wouldn’t hurt if we had someone in Washing- 
ton or New York helping us with this thing — someone who 
thinks it was his idea in the beginning.” 

“Sounds sensible,” Dr. Landry said mildly. “With whom do 
you want to start?” 

“How about Alex HoflEman?” George suggested, naming 
the head of a large New York law firm who was one of the 
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college’s most successful alumni. “He has contacts in Wash- 
ington as well as New York, and could help us get name 
speakers if he wanted to. We might as weU begin at the 
top and work down if necessary.” 

“Fine,” Dr. Landry said. “I’m glad you’re going all out on 
this, Georgie.” 

“I’U do the best I can,” George said. “I’ll let you know 
when I make an engagement with HofEman.” 

HoflEman was busy, and it took an hour to get a telephone 
call through to him. By the time a luncheon engagement was 
arranged with him for the following Thmrsday, it was five 
o’clock. 

“Dr. Winthrop,” George’s secretary said in the pained voice 
she always used when saying something she knew would be 
disagreeable to him. “You asked me to remind you about 
visiting your father. Last Monday it was two weeks since 
you’ve seen him.” 

“Oh, that’s right,” George said wearily. “Call him up and 
say I’U be there in an hour.” Long experience had taught him 
that it was better to pay the visits as much on schedule as 
possible, rather than to increase the torture by putting them 
off with the necessarily intricate explanations. How tragi- 
caUy exact the phrase “pay a visit” was in this connection, 
he thought grimly, for certainly the hours he forced himself 
to spend with his father were payments of a filial debt, not 
ihe gladly given gifts that they ought to be, or the mutual 
enjoyment of a few minutes together. Long ago, he had given 
up trying to figure out how much that was his father’s fault, 
how much his own. Self-respect lay only in continuing to see 
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his father at intervals of no longer than t\vo weeks, never 
mind how painful the visits were, or why. 

George’s father, WiHiam Winthrop, was eighty-one years 
old, and for the past three years had hved in a nursing home 
which to George’s horror was called “Get-Well House — 
Convalescent Haven for the Young at Heart.” In point of 
fact, Get-Well House was a place where old people were sent 
to die, as all twenty-three patients there knew only too well. 
Some of them were in their nineties, some had advanced 
cases of arthritis and other diseases of old age, and stdl 
others, like William Winthrop, really had nothing the matter 
with them but a complete loss of hope. 

The home was in an old section of town, where the big 
Victorian houses had all been turned into cheap apartments, 
oflSces, nursing homes and imdertaking establishments, many 
of which advertised their services with flashing neon lights. 
William Winthrop had chosen the place himself after having 
tried to live with each of his three sons. 

As George parked his car in front of Get-Well House, he 
saw that gray paint was peeling from the porch and the 
whole building seemed to be racing its residents toward 
decay. Steeling himself, he opened the big front door and 
stepped into a dimly Ht front haU which smelled strongly of 
disinfectants and the many things which they had been used 
to disinfect. A stout nurse in a stiffly starched white dress 
beamed at George with professional good cheer and, as she 
always did, said, “Your father’s expecting you. You’ll find 
him quite improved, I th in k.” 

“Thank you,” George said, averting his face from an open 
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door through which he could see a very old woman with a 
face like taUow and long gray hair, who, dressed in a long 
white nightgown, was sitting on the edge of her bed, dang- 
ling her yellowed feet. He hxnried up a steep set of stairs 
and knocked at a heavy door of polished oak. There was an 
instant of silence during which his sharp rap seemed to echo 
throughout the house. Then a sepulchral voice said, “Come 
m. 

Pushing the door open, he saw the gaunt figure of his 
father, dressed in a wrinkled gray bathrobe, standing by the 
single window of a small square room. “Hello,” his father said 
querulously. “I Ve been wondering where you were.” 

That’s the way these visits always started, with a thinly 
veiled accusation that he was an ungrateful son who didn’t 
visit his father anywhere near enough, an accusation which 
was all the more painful because George felt it to be true. 

“I’m sorry,” he said with genuine contrition. “I’ve been 
terribly busy.” His excuse was always the same. 

“Sit down,” his father said, motioning him toward the 
single chair in the room. 

“No, you sit. I’ve been sitting all day. I’ve brought you 
some cigars.” George handed his father a box. 

“Thanks.” Without glancing at the gift, which was the 
most expensive kind of cigar available at the local drugstore, 
William put it on the window sill. “Sit down,” he said again. 
“I’d rather stand.” 

George sat down, his whole body rigid with tension. “You 
look well,” he said. “How have you been feeling?” 

“The same,” his father said. These sentences were repeated 
each time he called, as though they were lines from some 
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dreadful script they had been forced to memorize and play 
out for the rest of their lives. 

“I do wish you’d let me try to get you moved into a bigger 
room,” George said. 

“I can’t afford it,” his father replied, as he always did. 

“You can. Dad! And even if you couldn’t, all of us would 
be glad to help.” 

“I’m not going to be a burden on my children,” Wiffiam 
said sternly. 

“But you can easily afford a bigger room! You’ve got 
money piling up in the bank all the time.” 

“I may need an operation,” WiUiam rephed. “And I want 
to have something to leave my grandchildren.” 

George sighed, and squirmed on his hard chair. Was his 
father’s determination to endure discomfort independence, or 
a pathetic attempt to earn love too long denied? WiUiam 
looked at him sternly for a moment, and then walked halt- 
ingly to his bed and lay on his back on top of the covers, 
his age-sharpened profile silhouetted against the dark-green 
plaster of the waU. He looked like a corpse laid out Aere, 
and George, sitting with his chin in his hands, felt like a 
mourner. The old man said nothing, would volunteer noth- 
ing, unless George got up to leave before an hour had passed, 
in which case he would bitterly denounce him. Now the old 
man glanced at an alarm clock which was ticking on his bed- 
side table, before returning his gaze to the ceiling. 

“I drove by your building the other day,” George said, 
referring to a smaU apartment house from which his father 
derived most of his income. “They have finished putting the 
new flashing around the chimney.” 
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“It cost three hundred and fifty dollars,” his father said, 
“and probably then it won’t be a good job.” 

Silence reigned again. The old man was apparently just 
as content to He there, wordlessly luxuriating in the presence 
of his son, perhaps, or in the pleasure of extracting the full 
hour of time he felt due him. George Hcked his lips, feeling 
guilty at this thought. His father had closed his eyes and 
might be asleep, yet he would be sure to sit up suddenly if 
George started to go. WeU, why not sit quietly to reheve an 
old man’s loneHness for an hour? Wasn’t that the least he 
could do? Someday, would he himself be lying immobile on 
a bed in some dismal nursing home, and would Claude be 
sitting by his side, elenching his fists, biting his Hps? Was 
there really any more love between Claude and him than 
there was between him and his father? What had happened 
to love in that family chain, anyway? 

“He’s just an all-American boy,” Charlotte had said of 
Claude, hinting darkly of God knew what, but if there was 
really something the matter with Claude, whose fault was it, 
after all? “Claude will always go to the highest bidder,” 
Charlotte had said, but hadn’t he himself in a sense always 
gone to the highest bidder, finally ending up in the most 
highly paid, if least respected, academic post, that of the 
professional fund raiser, glad hander, back slapper— -what- 
ever the title given to disguise the job? 

“Like father, Hke son.” Whoever had said that in the first 
place? The sons of great men didn’t always turn out to be 
great, so why should the sons of weaklings have to turn out 
to be weak, or the sons of frozen hearts end in ice? And why 
should Charlotte’s opinions be so important, anyway? Had 
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lie finally reached the point where he was dependent on the 
judgment of a seventeen-year-old girl? 

George’s head began to ache, and he rubbed his face 
wearily. Why couldn’t he and his father talk, now or ever? 
Why did he have to sit here in silence, instead of trying to 
entertain or comfort the old man? 

“Dad, an interesting thing happened lately,” he said with 
determination. 

“What?” The one word, uttered in his father’s sepulchral 
voice, seemed tinged with irony. 

“We hired Peter Harkin to teach drama at the college. Do 
you remember hearing his name?” 

There was a short silence. “Yes,” the old man said finally. 
“Never liked his work. All trash.” 

That was the end of that conversational gambit. The si- 
lence in the room seemed to ring, and seeing he had a long 
time to go, George felt something close to panic. 

“I’ve been riding a lot lately,” he said, beginning to speak 
very quickly. “A couple of weeks ago, I went out and the 
horse shied into a wire fence. Had a devil of a time getting 
him out.” 

“Should think you’d be too old for such foolishness by 
now,” his father said. 

Silence again. 

“The college is thinking of holding a Convocation on 
Modem Morality,” George said. 

“Ha!” WiUiam retorted, a small explosion of contempt. 

More silence. Why, George thought, does the biological 
link between us have to nail me to this chair? Unable to re- 
strain himself longer, he got up. 
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“Where are you going?” the old man asked, his voice full 
of alarm. 

“I Ve got an awful lot of work I have to do tonight,” George 
began. 

“Is an hour really too much for you to spare for your 
father?” William’s voice trembled with anger. 

“No,” George said, sinking back into the chair. “I’m sorry, 
Dad. I thought you might want to go to sleep.” 

“I have plenty of time to sleep ahead of me,” William said 
in his deep voice, which sounded already hke an echo from 
the grave. 

“I guess we aU do,” George said, more abruptly than usual. 

“How’s your work going these days?” William asked, tum- 
iog to stare at him searchingly. 

“Can’t complain.” 

“Are they going to make you president when Landry re- 
tires?” 

“I don’t know. I’m not counting on it.” 

“Don’t let them cheat you out of it,” WiDiam said, and for 
the first time George was fully aware how ambitious the old 
man was for him. 

“I don’t think there will be any cheating,” he said, “I’m also 
not quite sure I want the job.” 

“Why not?” 

“Fund raising would be the biggest part of it. Teaching is a 
lot more fun.” 

“Ha!” WiUiam said again, and leaning over his bedside 
table, spat into a glass. “I always hoped you’d make it,” he 
said, lying down again. “Don’t begin to talk like a loser.” 

“No,” George said, and there was a long silence. Glancing 
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at the clock, he finally saw that the hour was almost up. ‘TU 
see you again soon,” he said, and leaning forward, pressed 
his father’s hmp arm. Turning his head, the old man looked 
at him, and his dark, watery eyes seemed suddenly hke 
bottomless pools of loneliness, bitterness and terror. With 
one bony hand, he squeezed his son’s hand tightly, and who 
was to say, George thought guiltily, that there was no love 
in that? 

“Thanks for coming,” Wilham said, and mercifully closed 
his eyes. 

Bhnded by his own emotions, George walked into the haU, 
and there almost collided with a very old woman, an almost 
bald figure hunched over in an old black bathrobe, hobbhng 
along with a towel draped over one wasted arm. 

“Yes?” she said in a quavering voice, and reaching out 
one skeletal hand, she seemed for a nightmarish moment to 
be about to grab him, to claim him as a fellow inmate in that 
terrible house. Involuntarily he recoiled, and ashamed of him- 
self, stood still and forced a smile. 

“Excuse me,” he said. 

She blinked at him, her eyes opaque, almost hidden in 
the depths of her wrinkled face. “You new here?” she asked. 

“No, I’m not a patient,” he said. “I’ve just been visiting.” 

“Visiting?” Her voice reminded him of the rustle of dry 
leaves. 

“Yes, I’ve been visiting my father.” Thinking her deaf, he 
spoke loudly, sending the words reverberating through the 
hall. 

“Nobody visits me any more,” the old woman said, and 
resumed her halting gait toward the end of the hall. George 
fled down the stairs. 
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“I don’t want to get old,” Charlotte had said. And, “I’d just 
as soon die while the world is still so kind.” 

“It happens to most of us,” he had rephed. 

“It didn’t happen to Mother.” 

Why did his conversations with Charlotte keep coming 
back to him like that, as though they were never finished? 
Getting into his car, he started the engine and drove ridicu- 
lously fast for a few minutes, as though he were afraid he 
was being pursued. 

“Twenty years,” he thought as he forced himself to slow 
down. “In another twenty years I’ll be sixty-five. That’s 
when my father started to go to pieces, and my mother long 
before that. Maybe I have only a few good years left, and 
what am I going to do with them?” 

ShriU laughter rang out as though in answer to this, and 
on the sidewalk he saw two middle-aged men and two 
women emerging from a bar, their arms around each other, 
their faces tilted up, howling merriment into the night. Sud- 
denly they didn’t look foohsh to him, vulgar, or just drunk, 
no, instead there seemed to be something close to gallantry 
in their laughter, in their defiance of the dark. He sighed 
deeply, and thought of Charlotte dancing, twirhng on one 
foot on the terrace outside the guest cottage, a feat he would 
never have been able to equal even when he was young, 
but now he had a sudden fantastic image of himself dancmg 
with her, stooping over her and carrying her oflE into the 
night, freed from the laws of gravity and common sense. I’m 
really getting old, he thought. I’d better go home. It’s been 
a long day and I need some rest. 

Home. The word seemed to hum in his head. What would 
happen at home? Claude would want help with his home- 
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work, and Jane would offer a game of chess if he seemed 
bored, all good quiet pursuits, but they weren’t what he felt 
he needed tonight, they were no antidote to the touch of the 
withered hand of that poor lonely old woman in the hall. 

What was he looking for? Sex? If so, why? Jane was an 
understanding woman, and with a certain amount of amuse- 
ment would be certain to oblige if he came bursting through 
the front door and asked her to go upstairs with him. And 
even if the ordinary endearments of twenty years of marriage 
left the fires in him unstirred, Jane with quiet tolerance 
would permit and perhaps even enjoy any variation he might 
care to mitiate. But afterward, when lying by her side ex- 
hausted, would all his problems be solved, would his rest- 
lessness be stilled for more than an hour, would all his 
dissatisfactions with himself and the world be soothed 
away? 

Of course not. One of the disadvantages of growing older 
was that the limitations of sex became apparent; it became 
only a pleasure, not some raging mystery which when solved 
would explode m a burst of fight to clarify the world. 

Love? The word occurred to him in a sad, questioning 
voice. How strange it was to realize that while sex had lost 
the mystery which had surrounded it in his youth, love, 
which had always seemed a simple word, had become 
shrouded in even more mystery, and yes, fear, for it was a 
fearful thing to begin to suspect that one didn’t entirely 
know what love was. Ridiculous! Yet once out of curiosity 
not long ago, he had arisen from his desk at the ofiBce, and 
had looked the word up in the dictionary. “Love,” he had 
read. “A feeling of strong personal attachment induced by 
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sympathetic understanding, or by ties of kinship; ardent 
affection.” Well, that was simple enough. Why did he con- 
tinue to have the haunting feeling he had when Arme blew 
the special dog whistle he had given her for Christmas, 
which produced a sound on a frequency which dogs but no 
humans could hear? Where had he got the idea that there 
might exist in the air whole symphonies on some frequency 
foreign to his ear, which he kept straining for, but which 
continued forever to elude him, like colors to someone color 
blind? 

I’m just wrought up over nothing, George told himself, 
and finding that he had started again to drive too fast, 
forced himself to slow down. Parking outside his battered 
garage, he paused at the guest cottage, hearing music inside 
it and wondering what Charlotte was doing, but he decided 
against knocking. He hurried up the back steps of his house 
and strode into the kitchen. “Hello, everybody,” he called. 
“I’m home.” 
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“When are we going to get the Bohemians out of 
the guest house?” Claude asked caustically the next morning. 

“That’s no way to talk!” George said irritably. 

“I was wondering if I could have a house party during 
the Christmas vacation,” 

“I don’t know how long the Harkins will be staying,” 
George said. 

“Are they just camping on us without paying rent or any- 
thing?” Claude demanded. 

“They’ll be looking for a place of their own before long,” 
Jane said, and gave George a significant glance which 
seemed to say, “I hope so,” 
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“Gosh, I think they’re terrible sponges,” Anne said. 

“Now, honey, you mind your own business,” George re- 
plied, feeling inexplicably tense. Leaving the table, he went 
to get his overcoat, and in the dimly lit haU, stepped in a 
malodorous mess left by Anne’s dog. “Oh, damn!” he howled 
at the top of his lungs, standing on one foot, afraid of spread- 
ing the outrage. “Damn, damn, damn!” 

“What’s the matter?” Jane called. 

“This damn beast of Anne’s! Bring a newspaper! Aime, 
if you can’t train that damnable creature. I’m going to have 
it put out of the way!” 

“George,” Jane said, coming at a trot with a newspaper, 
“Try not to use such dreadful language.” 

“And you won’t have Romeo put out of the way!” Anne 
said wrathfuUy. “He’s just as good as you are.” 

“Here, put your foot on this,” Jane said. 

“It would be murder!” Anne continued indignantly. 

“Murder it will have to be if this keeps up,” George said. 
“Get rags. Get a pail of soap and water!” 

“You don’t have to yell so,” Jane said. 

“I feel like yelling!” George said, and to his astonishment, 
he was almost unbearably tempted to shout until the walls 
of the house fell down. 

“Don’t act like a child,” Jane said, pxnsing her lips. 

Gritting his teeth, George crammed his fists in his pockets 
and strode to the garage. He got into his car, raced the 
engine and backed precipitately out. As he turned around, 
the door of the guest cottage opened, and Gharlotte, appar- 
ently alarmed by the sound of the engine, stood in the door, 
a slight figure in white silk pajamas, and stared at him in- 
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quiringly. Feeling absurd, George let out the clutch with a 
jerk, and roared out of the driveway. He was halfway to the 
college before he started to calm down, and was so ashamed 
of himself that the first thing he did when he got to the 
office was to telephone Jane and apologize. 

“That’s all right, dear,” she said serenely. “I just don’t 
think anger like that is good for your blood pressure.” 

“My blood pressure’s all right!” he retorted, and absurdly, 
he was furious all over again. 

That morning he completed arrangements for his trip to 
New York, and abruptly decided to drive there that after- 
noon instead of waiting for the next day. An interlude to 
himself would do him good, he thought. Maybe he could 
get a ticket to the symphony or a good play. Going home 
immediately after lunch, he started into tlie house. As he 
passed the guest cottage, Charlotte, in her leotard, came run- 
ning toward him. “Hi!” she called cheerily. 

“Hi!” In comparison to hers, his voice sounded quite 
glum. 

“Could you and your family come to dinner with us to- 
night? I think it’s about time Dad and I — 

“I’m going to New York,” he said. “On business.” This 
soimded curt, and he added, “I’m awfully sorry. . . .” 

Her eyes widened. “Are you driving?” 

“Yes.” 

“Could you give me a ride? I’ve been dying to get to the 
city!” 

“If your father approves,” he replied, sounding stuffy, and 
for some reason felt embarrassed. He glanced at his vprist 
watch. “I’ll be leaving in about twenty minutes.” 
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“I’ll ask Dad,” she said, whirled, and disappeared into the 
cottage. 

George continued into his own house, finding Jane, with 
a kerchief around her head, standing on one of the kitchen 
counters. 

“What are you doing?” he asked in astonishment. 

“Cleaning out cupboards. Why are you home so early?” 

“I’ve got to go down to New York to see Alex Hofi^man. 
I thought I might as well drive down this afternoon. Maybe 
I can take in a play tonight.” 

“That sounds hke a good idea.” 

“Charlotte may go,” he said, wondering why it was so 
hard to soimd casual. “She asked me to give her a ride.” 

“Charlotte’s going?” Jane frowned. 

“Do you want to go along to chaperon us?” he asked ir- 
ritably. 

“No,” she said. 

“Seriously,” he added, for some reason finding it necessary 
to demonstrate his innocence, “why don’t you come along? 
It would do us both good to get away for a while. We’ll 
stay at the Algonquin, and I’m sure I can get tickets to some 
kind of a play.” 

“You know I can’t leave Anne,” she said. 

“She can stay with one of her friends,” George persisted, 
finding it dreadfully important to do everything he could 
to persuade his wife. “Certainly Claude will be aU right 
here alone.” 

“I have a meeting of the League of Women Voters,” Jane 
said. 

“The League of Women Voters!” he exploded. “The hell 
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with it, Janey! If on the spur of the moment you can’t ditch 
a meeting of the League of Women Voters to go to New 
York with me, all romance is dead!” 

“The meeting is here,” she rephed patiently. “You know 
that. All the invitations have gone out and everything.” 

“I know nothing of the kind,” he said, his voice falling to 
a grumble. “So many meetings going on . . .” 

“You go ahead and have a good time,” Jane said, her voice 
softening. Smiling, she added, “I didn’t mean to impugn your 
virtue.” 

“She asked me to go!” George retorted, his anger flaring 
again. “I didn’t ask her!” 

“I know,” Jane said, “Don’t protest too much, or I’ll get 
worried. Now I’U go upstairs and pack your bag.” 

While he waited for Jane to pack for him, which she al- 
ways did when he took a trip, George paced back and forth 
in the hving room, finding himself to be absurdly afraid that 
Charlotte would end by not going. 

“Your bag’s ready,” Jane called. 

Quelling an impulse to break into a run, George waDced 
nonchalantly up the stairs for it. “I’ll be back Saturday,” 
he said, kissing his wife perfunctorily, as he usually did. 
“And don’t worry about the perils I’m in.” 

“Drive carefuUy,” she rephed, as she did invariably. “Prom- 
ise me you won’t go over fifty.” 

“I promise,” he said, grabbed his bag, and unable to re- 
strain himself longer, ran down the stairs. “If you need me, 
m be at the University Club,” he called over his shoulder. 
Slowing to a walk, he went out through the kitchen, ex- 
pecting that Charlotte would be waiting by die guest cottage 
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to tell him she couldn’t go. She wasn’t there. 

“Charlotte!” he called, his voice sounding ridiculously fear- 
ful to his own ears. 

“Hi,” she answered, and he saw she was already sitting 
in the front seat of his car, wearing her black suit and a 
small white hat. In the back seat was her suitcase. 

“You can go!” he said. 

“Yes.” She smiled. “Dad wasn’t too enthusiastic about it, 
but I told him you’d keep an eye on me. Do you mmd being 
my guardian?” 

“It will be fun,” George replied, and climbing into the 
car, started off with a rush. Once out on the main highway, 
he slowed down, realizing that he had aheady broken his 
promise not to go more than fifty. 

“This is marvelous,” Charlotte said, putting her head back 
and closing her eyes. “I’m glad you drive slowly. When I’m 
driving with Dad, I’m always scared to death.” 

“I promised my wife I wouldn’t go over fifty,” George re- 
plied, for the sake of his conscience finding it necessary to 
make himself use the phrase “my wife.” 

Charlotte giggled. 

“What are you laughing at?” 

“You,” she said. 

“Why?” 

“You look so fierce sometimes, and you’re really such a 
lamb.” 

“When do I look fierce?” 

“You did this morning. You came out of the house look- 
ing as though you were going to eat the world. What was 
the matter with you?” 
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For a moment he couldn’t remember, and then he started 
to laugh heartily. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“Nothing. A ridiculous little episode I’d be embarrassed 
to tell you about.” 

“I think you’re a man who gets embarrassed very easily,” 
she said, smiling in such a way that her words sounded al- 
most like a compliment. 

“I’m afraid so,” he said. 

They turned onto the New York Thruway. 

“Does your wife make you drive fifty miles an hour even 
here?” Charlotte asked. 

“She doesn’t make me,” George replied indignantly. “I 
like to go slowly.” 

“You know,” Charlotte said, opening a black purse and 
taking out a cigarette, “you’re the first careful man I’ve ever 
met. The first real responsible, steady type. I think that’s why 
you fascinate me so.” 

“I’m not sure any man likes to be called all that responsi- 
ble by a pretty girl,” George said. “At any rate. I’m glad I 
fascinate you.” 

“But you are responsible! I bet you even pay bills on time, 
and all that. Do you ever get overdue notices?” 

“Not often,” he said with a smile. “I guess Jane deserves 
the credit for that. She handles the checkbook.” 

“I bet you don’t even get mad and quit jobs. How many 
jobs have you had in your whole life?” 

“I’ve always worked for the college— ever since I left the 
Army, that is.” 

“How many women have you had?” 
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‘Heally, Charlotte, you do ask the damdest questions!” 
George exploded. “Do you go around asking everybody 
things like that?” 

“No,” Charlotte said. “I divide the world into people you 
can talk to and people you can’t. About important things, 
I mean. I think one of the great tragedies is that there are 
so few people you can really talk to about anything except 
the weather.” 

“Most people have reticences,” George said. “Isn’t that a 
good thing?” 

“Why? You go to a party and you meet people, and all you 
can talk about is baseball, or art, or what have you. The main 
thing is to find a subject nobody really cares about, because 
if they care about it, they can’t discuss it. Take you, for in- 
stance. Why do you choke up and get all red if anyone men- 
tions anything about sex?” 

“I don’t choke up and get all red!” he exclaimed. 

“You do too! You’re doing it now.” 

“I am not,” George said, but his face was burning. He 
felt furious at himself. 

“I’m fascinated by the thought that maybe the only two 
women you’ve ever known were my mother and your own 
wife.” 

“I think we’d better leave both of them out of this,” he 
said angrily. 

“Why? I know all about you and Mother. Does that em- 
barrass you?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I must confess it does. And furthermore, 
I find it appalling to think of you and your mother sitting 
around chatting about that sort of thing.” 
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“Why? Is my own mother supposed to be scared to talk 
to me?” 

“Not scared — ^that’s not the word. But there are some 
things most people just keep to themselves.” 

“That’s why they get sick and have to go to psychiatrists ” 
Charlotte retorted, lighting another cigarette. “Doesn’t it 
strike you as strangely touching that there should be a 
whole profession of men who do nothing but just allow them- 
selves to be talked to?” 

“In a way,” George said. “But it doesn’t do any good to talk 
about some things — ^I mean, it doesn’t do the listener any 
good. That’s why psychiatrists get paid so highly, and why 
parents don’t generally make confessions to their children.” 

“Mother wasn’t confessing anything when she told me 
about you. You mean she should have felt guilty about hav- 
ing an affair?” 

“Do we have to talk about this?” George pleaded. 

“Why not? Because you feel guilty?” 

“I suppose I do.” 

“Well, why? You treated my mother horribly, I know, but 
you were even sicker than she was. Do you feel guilty when 
you have a bad cold?” 

“Please, Charlotte,” George said. “I guess I’m just not as 
advanced as you are. I detest this kind of discussion.” 

“I don’t want to cause you any pain,” Charlotte said, 
touching his arm, “but wouldn’t it make you feel better to 
know that Mother forgave you?” 

“Did she?” He couldn’t keep the surprise out of his voice. 

“Yes, she came to understand the whole thing and forgave 
you completely. There! Now you ought to be able to relax.” 

George didn’t feel relaxed, but he couldn’t think of any- 
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thing appropriate to say, and there was a short silence. 

“Your trouble is that you can’t forgive yourself,” Charlotte 
said, eying him speculatively. 

“Charlotte, will you stop psychoanalyzing me!” 

“I’m not psychoanalyzing you. I’m trying to understand 
you. Is it wrong to try to understand a friend?” 

“No, but not in too much depth, please. Let’s just be sort 
of superficial friends. I never before understood the full value 
of superficiality.” 

“I’m making you mad.” She giggled. 

“I’m not mad, but I don’t really want to be understood. 
I just want peace.” 

“Won’t there be plenty of that after were dead?” 

“Serenity, then. Serenity should be one of the joys of liv- 

mg- 

“Mother was one of the most serene women I ever met.” 

He wanted to ask her why her mother, then, had ended 
as she had, but checked himself. The car droned along the 
highway monotonously. 

“I just want to say one thing in defense of Mother,” Char- 
lotte continued. “She didn’t have morbid confessional ses- 
sions with me. But she’d only known five men iu her whole 
life, and she’d learned a great deal from each of them. She 
knew I was going to have a lot to do with men, so why 
shouldn’t she have tried to pass on some of her hard-earned 
information to me?” 

“No reason, I suppose, if there really is information of that 
land which can be transferred.” 

“Of course there is. Do you know what she learned from 
you?” 

‘What?” George asked despite himself. 
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“I better not teU you. It might hurt your feelings.” 

“Go ahead ” he said, taking a firm grip on the steering 
wheel. 

“She learned the danger inherent in the love of a very 
young man in whom the desire for love and the fear of love 
are at war. Such a man will always turn on himself after 
initiating a love affair, and will turn even more fiercely on 
the girl.” Her voice had acquired a singsong quality, as 
though she were reciting a memorized lesson, which appar- 
ently she was. 

“I suppose that’s a good lesson,” George said, taldng a 
deep breath. “Do you really find it useful to have learned 
such things by rote?” 

“It saved me the trouble of having an affair with your 
son. 

“I’m glad of that,” George said with a sigh. “Now please, 
Gharlotte, let’s talk of something else. It may be foolish of 
me, but the fact remains that this sort of thing makes me 
dreadfully upset.” 

“I can’t think of anything else,” Charlotte said. “My mind 
is full of these questions. Is it possible that you really have 
known only two women in your whole life? I won’t ask it 
again — I don’t want to get you upset. So I’ll just keep quiet!” 
She folded her hands in her lap, and sat with elaborately 
pursed lips. 

The car droned on, mile after mile flashing by tediously. 

“I hate silence!” she burst out suddenly. 

“Well, go ahead and talk,” he said with a smile. 

“But I can’t think one thing and talk another! It’s im- 
possible!” 
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“Many people manage it.” 

“Well, I can’t!” 

“Let me give you a subject,” he said. “Tell me about your- 
self.” 

“You mean, you want to know how many men I’ve had?” 

“No!” he said hastily. “Not that. TeU me what plans you 
have for a career.” 

“I don’t have any plans for a career.” 

“Why do you spend so much time working at your danc- 
ing, then?” 

“I would like to do some serious ballet dancing sometime, 
but there isn’t a chance.” 

‘Why not?” 

“There are too many really disciplined dancers, people 
who have had the proper training.” 

‘Well, if you did get a chance to do what you wanted 
to, what would it be? What’s your favorite dream?” 

“The Firebird,” she said. “I’d love to be the Firebird in the 
Firebird suite.” 

“Tell me about the Firebird,” he said. 

“Don’t you know the legend? It comes from an old Russian 
folk story.” 

“I don’t know it,” he said. 

‘Well, in the first place, I think ‘Firebird’ is a bad transla- 
tion. It always make me think of a sports car or something. 
I much prefer ‘Bird of Fire.’ I think maybe that after Ford 
put out the Thunderbird, even Stravinsky would have liked 
‘Bird of Fire’ better.” 

“Maybe,” George said with amusement. 

‘Well, there’s this evil King Kastchei in an enchanted 
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garden. That’s a marvelous way to begin, isn’t it?” 
“Perfect.” 

“There’s also Prince Ivan, who’s handsome and good. He 
chases the Bird of Fire and catches her — ^in ballet you can 
do wonders with that!” 

"I can well imagiue,” George said. 

“The Bird of Fire pleads to be set free. The prince takes 
pity on her, and she gives him a feather to use as a charm 
if he ever gets in trouble.” 

“I see,” George said. 

“Next there are t h irteen beautiful princesses who are cap- 
tives of the evil King Kastchei,” she continued, speaking very 
quickly in her enthusiasm. “Ivan falls in love with Tsarevna, 
their leader. All the princesses have to run away when dawn 
comes, but Ivan decides to break into the evil king’s castle 
and rescue them. There’s a marvelous dance to a cra2y 
cariUon, and one showing the monsters who guard the 
castle.” 

“Sounds magnificent,” George said. 

“Are you making fun of me?” she asked with sudden 
diffidence. 

“How can you make fun of a Russian folk story?” 

“No, but I take it seriously — to me it’s aU sort of true. I 
mean, it’s Freudian as hell.” 

“Which is fairly Freudian,” he said. 

“Say, that’s good!” 

“Thank you.” 

“Anyway, Ivan is captured and the evil King Kastchei 
comes. It’s all very scary. The king gets furious, and weaves 
a speU to turn Ivan to stone. But just in time, Ivan remem- 
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bers the feather which the Bird of Fire had given him. He 
waves it, and she chases all the evil spirits away — that’s a 
marvelous scene in ballet!” 

'Td like to see it.” 

“But the king’s evil spirits recover, and they do an infernal 
dance, which is simply terrific — everybody literally is sup- 
posed to collapse in exhaustion at the end. The Bird of Fire 
puts them to sleep with a sort of lullaby. The bad king tries 
to wake up, but Ivan finds his soul, and throws it away. 
Kastchei dies, and the Bird of Fire dances at Ivan’s wedding. 
Only, she’s also sort of sad, because she really loved Ivan 
herself.” 

“Sounds sort of mixed up,” he said. 

“Not really. She’s sad-happy. Haven’t you ever been sad- 
happy?” 

“Occasionally.” 

“I love the Bird of Fire,” she said. 

“I don’t think I reaUy understand it,” he rephed. “What 
does it mean to you?” 

“I don’t know,” she said dreamily. “Bird of Fire is such a 
lovely phrase, first of all — and such a marvelous image. I 
think of the Bird of Fire burning up — she’s sort of doomed, 
because she’s feeding on herself, but she’s also beautiful to 
see. And anyone who touches her is doomed too, set afire, 
just the way she is.” 

“But that’s not the way the story has it at all,” he said 
gently. “The prince was saved by catching her and getting 
her feather.” 

“The prince was saved by pitying her — ^that’s the whole 
point. I guess I didn’t make it clear. He caught her and be- 
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cause he pitied her enough to set her free, she gave him the 
feather that later helped him. It was his pity that really saved 
him from being turned to stone. It’s a very profound story.” 

“And very beautiful,” he said with feeling. 

“There are all kinds of meaning in it if you think about 
it,” she continued reflectively. “The Bird of Fire gave him a 
feather, which woiild have to be a httle fire. Lots of men 
need a little fire to avoid being turned to stone. But she 
didn’t marry him , because that would be too much fire, and 
he would have burned up. That’s the way I reason it.” 

“You’ve figured all that out by yourself?” 

“I think about it a lot,” she said. “Ever since I was a httle 
girl, when I first heard the name Firebird. Then Mother took 
me to see the ballet in Paris, and I decided I wanted to be 
a dancer.” 

“Why don’t you train seriously for it?” he asked. 

“It’s a great mistake to try to do everything you dream 
about.” 

“I don’t know if that’s a wise thought or not,” he said. 
“Especially at your age.” 

“You dream about safiing aroimd the world in a boat alone. 
Do you ever intend actually to do it?” 

“No, but I’m older, and sailing alone is more foolish than 
trying to be a dancer, anyway.” 

There was a pause, dmmg which a stream of cars passed 
them, ho^g noisily. 

“There’s an old saying,” she said suddenly. “Tf you want 
to destroy a man, make his dreams come true.’ Did you ever 
hear that?” 

“No,” he said, and with a stab of fear he realized that 
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he had often dreamed of falling in love with a young woman 
— a South Sea Islander — and having her fall in love with 
him. “If you want to destroy a man, make his dreams come 
true.” Well, like most aphorisms, that was only half valid. 

“Many kinds of dreams can come true without destroying 
a person,” he said reflectively. “People often marry people 
they have dreamed about or accomplish things they have 
dreamed of doing without meeting disaster. I suppose the 
trick is to dream of doing the right things.” 

There was a moment of silence. “I like you, George,” she 
said suddenly. “You’re the only person I ever met who can 
be cheerful without seeming ridiculous, or sensible without 
seeming stuffy. Sometimes, anyway.” 

“Thank you,” he said with a laugh. “I shall ignore your 
qualification.” 

There was a pause, dxnring which a car passed, going very 
fast. “I suppose one of the hardest things we all have to 
learn is to base hope or despair on facts rather than on 
moods,” he said. 

There was no answer. Glancing at her, he saw that she had 
put her head back and had gone to sleep. 
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At five o’clock, George touched Charlotte’s 
shoulder. “We’re coming into New York,” he said. “You’d 
better wake up.” 

“Oh,” she said, yawning and stretching luxuriously. “That 
trip went fast.” 

“You can go back to sleep again if you want. I just thought 
you ought to tell me where you want to go, because if 
it’s uptown, I should be getting ojff the parkway.” 

“Just go where you’d go if I weren’t here. I’ll take the 
subway.” 

“Not on your life,” he said. “I’m not going to have you 
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lugging that big suitcase through turnstiles.” 

“You’re nice,” she said, smiling. 

“I’m also curious. What are you coming to New York for?” 

“To see friends. I’ve lived here half my life.” 

“Where are you going to stay?” 

“Don’t know yet. I’ll have to get to a telephone and call 
everybody up. Somebody’s sure to have a spare bed some- 
where. Can I use the phone in your hotel?” 

“I’m not staying at a hotel. I always go to the University 
Club, and I’m afraid that women aren’t supposed to go in 
there.” 

‘Why? Oh, I know there are lots of clubs like that, but isn’t 
there a definite rmdertone of homosexuality in the very 
idea?” 

“I never thought of the University Club in just that way,” 
he rephed with a laugh. “I’ll tell you what we’ll do. I’ll go 
to a midtown garage, and you can make your calls from a 
booth. When you find out where you’re going, I’ll deliver 
you.” 

“I hate telephone booths,” she said. ‘When I have a lot 
of calls, I hke to sit or lie down. Leave me off at Tony 
PardeU’s apartment. It’s on Eighth Street. There’s always 
somebody there.” 

“Tony Pardell?” he said uneasily, feeling worried about 
her and also experiencing a ridiculous pang of jealousy. 
“Who’s he?” 

“Tony’s a set designer— -a pretty good one.” 

“A friend of your father’s?” 

“No, Dad hates all fags. That’s one of his sicknesses.” 
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“TMs man Tony Pardell is a homosexual?” George asked 

dubiously. 

“Tony? Of comrse.” 

“I don’t mean to be stuffy, but I’m sort of worried about 
leaving you off at such a man’s apartment, ■without knowing 
where you’re going to spend the night. After all, you told 
your father I was going to be responsible for you.” 

“Are you worried about Tony? Where cotdd I be safer?” 

“It doesn’t seem to me that the atmosphere of such a man’s 
apartment would be just right for a girl your age.” 

“Do you have a hate thing for homosexuals too? What’s 
the matter with the atmosphere in Tony’s apartment? He’s 
one of the dearest people I ever met!” 

“All right,” he said, trying to remind himself that she did 
come from a world utterly foreign to him, and resenting the 
fact that quite often she made him feel childish. I suppose 
you know what you’re doing.” 

Tony Pardell Kved on the top floor of an old brick house. 
Unable to find a parking place nearby, George left his car 
at a garage a block away, and carrying Charlotte’s suitcase, 
accompanied her to Eighth Street. 

“This is silly,” she said. “I’m plenty strong enough to carry 
it myself.” 

“Aud what if nobody’s there? I’m determined to take my 
job as guardian seriously.” 

The stairs to Tony’s apartment were steep. ‘1 am glad I 
didn’t have to lug that suitcase up here,” she said at the 
first landing. “Are you all right?” 

“Sure,” he said, puflBng mightily. “Lead the way!” 
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Well before they reached the fourth floor, they heard 
music, mixed with laughter and talking. “Someone's home,” 
Charlotte said. “I knew there would be. There’s almost al- 
ways a party going on here.” 

At the head of the last flight of stairs, he put the suitcase 
down, “m leave you here,” he said, not wanting to seem 
too curious about her friend. 

“You’ve come all this way, so you might as well come in 
for a drink. Poor dear, you’re exhausted!” 

“I’m all right,” he said, trying to force himself not to 
breathe hard, an extremely difficult thing to do. But he was 
curious about the kind of people she knew, and he also dis- 
covered that he wanted to put off the moment of leaving her. 
“A drink would set pretty well,” he added quickly. 

“Fine!” She knocked at the door. Almost immediately, it 
was opened by a handsome man in a tweed sport coat who 
didn’t look at aU like the caricature of a homosexual which 
George had conjured up in his mind. 

“Charlotte!” the man said, beaming. “Charlotte Harkin, 
angel child!” Enthusiastically he threw both arms around 
her, and lifting her feet clear off the floor, whirled her into 
the room. George followed, carrying the suitcase and feeling 
extremely awkward. A dozen well-groomed men and women 
of indeterminate age were standing about with glasses m 
their hands — apparently they had broken into the midst of 
a cocktail party. All evidently knew Charlotte, and she went 
from one to the other, kissing them all extravagantly, and 
calling them “dear” and “darling.” 

“And this is my wonderful friend George Winthrop,” she 
said, when she had finished her frantic torn of the room, 
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and there followed a blur of introductions, beginning with 
Tony Pardell, the man who had let them in. 

“Im glad to meet you,” George kept repeating, feelmg big 
and blocky and somehow a clumsy bumpkin in this elegant 
room, which was hung with Florentine tapestries, he saw, a 
curiously impersonal place like a museum, but a museum in 
which everyone called everyone else darling, and conversa- 
tion never seemed to pause. A short glass of Scotch on ice 
was pressed into his hand, and he stood watching Charlotte, 
who sat in the middle of a ring of people, laughing, looking 
happy, flushed, and very much at home. A large, handsome 
man whom George guessed to be an actor took her hand and 
held it in both of his as tliey talked. Feeling excluded and 
ill at ease, George gulped his drink, then broke through the 
ring of her friends and touched Charlotte’s arm to draw her 
attention. “I think I’ll be miming along,” he said. “Do you 
want to drive back with me tomorrow?” 

“Yes,” she said. “What time are you leaving?” 

“I’m not quite sm-e. It depends on when I finish my work. 
Can I give you a call?” 

“Tony will know where I am. Are you in the phone book, 
Tony?” 

“Heavens, no,” Tony said, as though this were an insult. 
Taking a wallet from his pocket, he gave George an engraved 
calling card. ‘Youll find the number on that.” 

“Thanks,” George said, and waved at Charlotte in an awk- 
ward gesture of farewell, aware that he was the only person 
in the room whom she had not kissed, and that m this atmos- 
phere it somehow seemed churlish of him to be leaving her 
without an embrace. 
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“Good-bye, darling ” she said, and apparently responding 
to the demands of the situation, she rushed up to him and 
hugged him, planting a firm kiss just beneath his left ear. 
Giving her a quick, embarrassed squeeze, he turned and fled 
dovm the stairs like a boy. It \vasn’t until he got behind 
the wheel of his car that he took his hand away from the 
place her lips had touched. 

The University Club seemed extremely quiet and gloomy 
when he entered it, like a bank without any money. The men 
sitting in the reading room seemed horribly old and hope- 
lessly stuflFy. Their time for love is gone, George thought, 
and at least they’re sensible enough to know it. Ffiled with 
a curious sense of panic, he went to the bar. A line of old 
faces and gray heads met him. 

“Hello, George!” said a fat account executive who was 
sitting at one of the tables with a bald banker and a thin, 
wizened lawyer. “Won’t you join us?” 

“I’m not ready yet!” George wanted to shout in protest, 
but instead, he forced a smile and sat down. 

“You in town to pass the hat again for the good old alma 
mater?” the lawyer asked amiably. 

“I’m afraid so,” George said. “Right now I think I’ll have 
a Scotch on the rocks.” 

“I must say you’re looking awfully well, George,” the 
account executive said. “The academic life is the healthy one. 
It must be the absence of strain.” 

“I’m not sure that most people in the academic life would 
agree with you,” George replied with a smile. 

“No, seriously, you’re a reproach to all of us,” the fat man 
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said, patting his belly. “Do you guys realize that George here 
and I are classmates?” 

“I refuse to envy people who look young,” the bald banker 
said. “My theory is that they simply haven’t done much hv- 
ing. I didn’t just lose my hair, I spent it, and I’m perfectly 
content with aU I got in return.” 

Laughter greeted this sally, and somewhat weakly George 
joined in. Rising in him was a powerful mge to escape the 
University Club forever. Finishing his drink as rapidly as 
possible, he put his glass down, said, “I just remembered a 
call I have to make,” and hurried out of the bar down the 
stairs, to the street. 

He walked four blocks before he realized that he had no 
idea where he was going. Glancing at his watch, he saw that 
it was six thirty. At a newsstand he bought a paper, stopped 
at a bar and turned to the theater section, but somehow none 
of the plays or musical comedies seemed to interest him. The 
Leningrad Kirov Ballet was in town, he saw, and although 
he had never before enjoyed ballet, the thought occurred 
to him that it might give him something to talk to Charlotte 
about. Or could he ask her to go with him? Certainly there 
could be nothing wrong in asking a friend’s daughter to go to 
the ballet, but no, she wouldn’t want to leave her friends to 
spend the evening with what she must regard as a hopelessly 
old man, and he discovered that he would be almost unbear- 
ably hurt if he asked her to go and she said no. An evening 
at the ballet alone suddenly seemed wretched to him, an 
evening alone anywhere seemed dismal, and he started back 
toward the University Club, walking aimlessly along Fifth 
Avenue, in no hurry to get anywhere, in no haste to leave 
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anyplace behind. When he passed Tiffany’s, he saw a gray- 
haired man of about fifty looking into a window at a display 
of diamonds. Standing beside him with her hand on his arm 
was a woman in her early twenties, slender and doe-eyed, 
stylishly dressed in a long mink coat of silver gray. Probably 
a man and his mistress, he thought. Everyone knows that 
that sort of thing goes on all over the world, has gone on 
ever since there have been rich old men and poor yotmg 
women; sordid, yes, not beautiful in any way, but aU of a 
sudden, for the first time in George’s life, it seemed under- 
standable, better than the terrible prospect of growing old 
alone. 

But why alone? Why did he feel alone when, among 
other things, he had a wife and two children? 

Growing old without passion, he thought — I suppose that’s 
the thing I can’t stand. Growing old with the feeling that I 
never did know passion really, not fully, not the way I think 
it might be, could have been if I hadn’t been such a terrified 
yoimgster, if Janey somehow had made fewer jokes, been 
more attxmed to the music of the stars. 

Music of the stars — it seemed like a ridiculous phrase for 
a forty-five-year-old man to be miJling over as he strolled 
down Fifth Avenue, but it kept repeating itself in his ears, 
and somehow became coimected with another phrase: Bird 
of Fire. Poor Charlotte wanted to be the Bird of Fire — ^not a 
Firebird, because that sounded too much like Thimderbird, 
he recalled with a smile. And her version of the Bird of Fire 
was of a creature consuming itself, doomed and dangerous 
to anyone who might touch her, yet with a little of her fire 
ready to prevent a man from being turned to stone. Had she 
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consciously worked that out to tease, or possibly to warn 
him? What was Charlotte, anyway, in more realistic terms, 
than a Bird of Fire? 

A poor, unfortunate seventeen-year-old, the daughter of 
an alcohohc father and a suicidal mother, the product of 
multiple divorce and a half-dozen unstable households in 
New York, Paris and heaven knew what other parts of the 
world. An intellectually precocious adolescent with a terri- 
ble fragility of emotion anyone could sense. Promiscuous? 
Probably. Anyone with a smattering of elementary psychol- 
ogy knew that promiscuity would be likely to be one of the 
long list of symptoms a girl of Charlotte’s background would 
display, but certainly a man who took advantage of her 
would have to be as sick as she was herself. And as self- 
destructive. What was he thinking of, anyway; why did his 
mind keep beating its way down this particular path toward 
a grotesque, mathematically obscene ending, a love affair be- 
tween a forty-five-year-old man and a seventeen-year-old 
girl? 

I shouldn’t go near her, he thought, I should stay miles 
away, but wouldn’t that be ridiculous too? The girl needs 
some responsible person in her life, he told himself, a friend 
with both feet planted in the world of normal people, a 
haven of quietness and common sense. And it was ridiculous 
to write her off as nothing but a poor little psychopath, for 
certainly she had done nothing to justify that, except to 
prattle on in a way that might be designed simply to beguile. 
Despite the rigors of her childhood, she had hved an interest- 
ing life, and always seemed to be offering kinds of wisdom 
completely outside his own stock in trade, yet nonetheless 
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wisdom for that. A proper relationship could be charming for 
both of them, and it simply would be up to him to keep it 
proper. Or would he really have any choice? Why was he so 
sure that Charlotte felt the slightest temptation to be any- 
thing else but proper with him? Hadn’t he dreamed a whole 
silly crisis up out of his own egotistical, lecherous mind? 

Disgusted with himself, and more confused than ever, 
George went back to the bar at the University Club. Select- 
ing a dim corner where he could be alone, he got drunk for 
one of the few times in his hfe, not disgracefully drunk, for 
he never did that, but drunk enough to have to walk slowly, 
with vastly exaggerated dignity, as he went up to bed. In the 
mirror of the bathroom, he caught a glimpse of himself, 
heavy-faced and bleary-eyed, looking older than middle- 
aged at that time of night in that condition. Filled with self- 
loathing, he put out the light and slid under the covers of 
his bed. He lay there in the darkness and rubbed his neck 
just beneath his left ear, and when he went to sleep he 
dreamed not of Charlotte, but of an actual bird of fire, a 
great pheasant trailing feathers of flame as it streaked across 
the sky, almost too glorious for the naked eye to behold. 
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Alex HofiEman was one of the shrewdest tax lawyers 
in New York, but at least on the day George talked to him 
over luncheon at the University Club, he also seemed to be 
a sanctimonious bore. Once started on the subject of a Con- 
vocation on Modern Morality, he gave what appeared to 
George to be a series of sermons, decrying the ethics of 
businessmen, statesmen and so many others that he seemed 
to be trying to prove he was the last virtuous man on earth. 
Listening to this as patiently as possible, George finally said, 
“You’ve certainly got some marvelous ideas on the subject, 
and I can’t tell you how much your enthusiasm means to me. 
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Would you serve as chairman of a committee of alumni to 
plan the symposium?” 

Alex’s interest abruptly cooled. “For next spring? I just 
don’t have time, George. Judith and I have been planning 
a trip abroad.” 

“Do you have anyone you can suggest as chairman? It’s 
important tliat we find someone who can contact top-level 
speakers on a personal basis.” 

“How about Harry Horton? Have you talked to him?” 

“I don’t know Mr. Horton very well,” George replied, re- 
calling the rather bland face of the president of a large 
advertising agency. 

“I know him, and I think he’d welcome a chance to asso- 
ciate himself with such a cause. And if he agreed, you’d have 
a world-beater. He’s got the energy and the connections to 
put together anything you want.” 

“Gould you call him for me?” George asked. 

“Sure,” Alex replied, and went immediately to a telephone. 
George, who had been looking forward to getting his busi- 
ness over with and starting with Gharlotte on the drive 
home, drummed the table restlessly with his fingers. Alex 
seemed to be gone a long while, but when he returned he 
was smiling. 

“Harry ■will have luncheon with us here tomorrow,” he 
said. “Is that all right ■with you?” 

“Yes,” George said thoughtfully. “I guess I could stay over 
another day.” 

“Fine!” Alex said. “One o’clock here, then. Sorry, but I’ve 
got to run. I have a chent coming in from the Goast.” 

When George got up from the table, his back, which had 
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been paining him less lately, gave a sharp twinge, and he 
limped a little as he went up to his room. Picking up the 
telephone, he called Jane and told her he had to wait over a 
day to see Harry Horton. 

“AH right,” she said, but she soimded troubled, and he 
wondered if she was suspicious. 

“I have to do this!” he said, sounding annoyed. “Its my 
job!” 

“I know,” she said. 

“You sound funny. Is everything aU right?” 

“Pretty much so. But I have bad news about Peter. He 

missed his class today, and nobody seems to know where he 
• » 

IS. 

“Oh, dear,” he groaned. 

“He got his car fixed, and it s gone from the garage. Have 
you seen Charlotte?” She made the question soimd almost 
too nonchalant. 

“I left her off at the apartment of a friend of hers down in 
Greenwich Village. I haven’t seen her since we got here, 
yesterday afternoon.” 

“I thought Peter might be with her. Anyway, I suppose 
it’s ridiculous to worry about him. He doesn’t seem to worry 
about himself.” 

“Yes, but if he keeps missing classes, he’s going to be in 
trouble,” George said angrily, abruptly foreseeing the dis- 
appearance from the guest cottage of both Peter and his 
daughter. 

“I must admit I won’t be too sorry to see him go,” she 
said. “Hurry home, darling. We miss you.” There was some- 
thing distinctly wistful in her voice, but when he replied, “I 
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love you,” there was no reply, and he realized that she had 
hung up. 

Lying down on the bed, George stared at the telephone. 
Taking his wallet from his pocket, he extracted the card 
Tony Pardell had given him, and gave the number to the 
club operator. The telephone buzzed for a long time before 
Tony answered with a Continental-sounding, “Tony Pardell 
here.” 

“This is George Winthrop,” George said, feeling for no 
reason at aU most ill at ease. “Is Charlotte there?” 

“She’s over at Sid Steiner’s place,” Tony said. “Wait a min- 
ute, and I’ll give you the number.” George waited for what 
seemed an eternity, jealously wondering what sort of person 
Sid Steiner was. Finally Tony came back to the telephone 
and gave him die number. Thanking him, George hung up 
and impatiendy signaled the operator. When he had given 
her the number, he stood up and started pacing as far as 
the length of the telephone cord would allow. 

“Hello?” It was Charlotte’s voice. 

“Charlotte!” he said, feeling reasonless relief. “This is 
George. How are you?” 

“Fine,” she said. “Are you ready to start home?” 

“Not yet — ^that’s the thing. I have to stay for a business 
luncheon tomorrow.” 

“Great!” she rephed enthusiastically. “I didn’t want to 
leave today.” 

He wanted to ask her who Sid Steiner was, but thought 
better of it. Instead he said, “Charlotte, have you heard from 
your father lately?” 

“No,” she said, her voice sharp with alarm. ‘Why?” 
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“I don't think there’s anything to worry about, but he 
missed a class today, and nobody seems to know where he’s 
gone.” 

“Oh, dear,” she said sadly. “I guess it’s started.” There was 
a sigh. “I’m surprised he held out as long as he did.” 

“This doesn’t necessarily mean anything dreadful,” George 
said. “There’s no death penalty for missing one class.” 

“No, but it’s started,” she said. “Yon know the way it will 
end as well as I do.” 

“Don’t let’s be too pessimistic. Do you have any idea where 
he could be?” 

“Somewhere with Zena probably.” 

“Do you know where she hves?” 

“Not any more. She moves all the time, and her telephone 
isn’t in the book.” 

“Do you know people who know her? Do you suppose 
we should look for her?” 

“What good would it do? Even if we fotmd him. Doesn’t 
he really have to want to come back by liimself?” Her voice 
was full of despair. 

“Yes, I guess so,” George replied, feeling excessively de- 
pressed. Before saying good-bye, he paused, and there was a 
long silence. 

“Charlotte?” he said suddenly. 

"Yes?” 

“I happened to see that the Leningrad Ballet is in town. 
It’s supposed to be good. Would you like to go?” 

She caught her breath. “Oh, I’d love to! Are you sure you 
can get tickets?” 

“The University Club is pretty good at that. If we’re going 
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to the ballet, how about having dinner together?” 

“Fine! Why don’t you come down here? The tickets will 
be awfully expensive, so let me fix you dinner.” 

“Where are you?” he asked. 

She gave him an address on Twelfth Street. 

“Will Mr. Steiner mind my coming?” he asked. 

“No,” she replied with a laugh. “Sid’s out with a road com- 
pany, but he has a marvelous apartment with a good kitchen- 
ette. He won’t mind a bit if I give a party, as long as I re- 
place his hquor.” 

“That sounds like fun,” George replied, his apprehension 
and hope of having dinner in an apartment alone with her 
fading to disappointment at the thought of a party. 

“How about six?” she asked. “Then we won’t have to 
hurry.” 

“I’m looking forward to it,” he said, and indeed he was. 
Glancing at his watch, he saw that it was only three o’clock, 
and he had no idea what he was going to do with the inter- 
vening three hours. 

Movies turned out to be the answer. After fidgeting through 
two dreadful features, George got in a taxi and gave the 
driver the Twelfth Street address. The traJEc was bad, and 
glancing nervously at his watch, he saw with vast irritation 
that he was going to be late. Finally the taxi reached his 
destination, and he found himself in front of a tall gate of 
iron grillwork that barred the way to a basement apartment. 
Over a doorbell was a brass plate with the name sedney 
STEiNEK. George rang this bell Almost immediately there 
was a mechanical cHck, and to his astonishment, the gate 
swung open by itself. He walked through a small foyer paved 
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with red tile and came to a black door, which suddenly was 
opened by Charlotte, wearing a dress of jade green. 

"Hello!” she said. "I bet you never saw a place like this 
one!” 

"No,” he said, stepping into a big room, and looking 
around him. The waUs had been painted with overlapping 
squares of various colors, ranging from chocolate brown to 
many shades of orange and yellow. In the left-hand corner 
was a fountain trickling into a pool of irregular shape which 
had been built of coral, and an artificial pahn tree leaned 
out from the right-hand comer. Most surprising of all, the 
far end of the room, which was mostly glass, looked out on a 
small garden, or what had been a garden, but now the 
ground was covered with white sand, out of which grew a 
variety of surrealistic plants made out of twisted metal. The 
high wooden fence which surrounded this enclosure had been 
painted yellow and was decorated with the images of pranc- 
ing unicorns in a wide variety of posture and color. 

“How strange!” he said. 

“Do you like it?” 

“Well, it’s startling. I’m not sure I’d like to live here.” 

“It wouldn’t suit you. You’re about as different from Sid 
Steiner as anyone I can imagine.” 

“What’s he like?” 

She frowned in concentration. “Talented, pretty arty, as 
you can see, and completely mad in all sorts of ways, but a 
perfectly lovely person.” 

“I think for you the world is crowded with perfectly lovely 
people,” he said with a smile. 
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“Of course! Now sit down on the bed over there while I 
get you a drink.” 

The bed was huge, circular, and covered with black satin. 
He stood looking at it dubiously. 

“Sid calls that his seducery,” she said with a giggle. “But 
make yourself comfortable. There’s no other place to sit.” 

“What time are the other people coming?” he asked, perch- 
ing in rather gingerly fashion on the edge of the bed. 

“Other people?” 

“I thought you said you were planning a party.” 

“Party?” she asked, looking puzzled. “Oh, I guess I said Sid 
wouldn’t mind if I gave a party, but I meant just for you.” 

“That’s nice,” George rephed with mixed rehef and ap- 
prehension. 

“You don’t look as though you think it’s nice,” she said 
with a laugh as she handed him a drink. “You look terrified. 
What’s the matter, are you afraid that I’m going to try to 
seduce you?” 

“No,” he said indignantly, wondering why he did feel so 
dreadfully ill at ease. “I guess I just find this a rather hard 
place in which to relax.” 

“If you’re not worried about my seducing you, then you 
must be worried about your trying to seduce me,” Charlotte 
said, pouring herself a drink, and squatting tailor fashion on 
the floor at his feet. 

“Charlotte, where do you get such ideas? Doesn’t it occur 
to you that I could have anything on my mind but seduc- 
tion?” 

“In an apartment like this?” Charlotte asked incredulously. 
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“How could anybody think of anything else? It’s the whole 
purpose of the place.” 

“That may be,” George said righteously, 'Ijut I don’t go 
around plotting the seduction of seventeen-year-old girls, 
and I doubt very much whether you go around planning the 
seduction of forty-five-year-old men.” 

“I don’t go around doing it,” Charlotte said, “but I think of 
it sometimes. As a matter of fact, I was thinking of it just 
before you came in.” 

“Please!” he said, springing up restlessly. “Can’t we talk 
about something else? The ballet, for instance.” 

“Do you really find the baUet more interesting?” she asked. 
Getting up, she went to an oven built into a section of the 
wall half hidden by a Japanese screen. After stirring some- 
thing, she bounded to the center of the great round bed, 
where she sat tailor fashion again. 

“I think I could learn to like the ballet,” he said, standing 
nervously. 

“You really are full of an unusual amount of crap today, 
even for you,” she said mildly. “Seduction is always an inter- 
esting topic, and naturally it would occur to the two of us, 
being alone in a place like this. Unless I’m simply tmbearably 
unattractive to you, that is.” She pouted. 

“It’s not that,” he said hastily, looking desperately around 
the apartment for a place to sit. Uncomfortably he sank to 
the floor, sprawling out and supporting himself on one elbow. 

“Have a pillow,” she said, pulling one from beneath the 
black bedspread and tossing it to him. The pillow too was 
round and covered in black. 

“If you don’t mind my criticizing your friends, I really 
find this a most unnerving place,” he said, putting the pillow 
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against the wall and propping himself against it. His back 
was beginning to hurt. 

“Unnerving?” she asked, raising an eyebrow. “Isn’t that 
kind of a strong word for it?” 

“Uncomfortable then. You can’t deny it’s that.” 

“You wouldn’t be uncomfortable if you came up here. 
There’s plenty of room for both of us.” Primly she moved to 
the side of the bed and patted the mattress beside her. 

“I’m not going to go up there!” 

“You really are scared to death of me, aren’t you?” 

“I’m not scared of you. I’m just too old to start lounging 
around with yoimg girls on a bed.” 

“Don’t make it sound worse than it is — after all, there’s 
only one of me here. Young girls indeed! What an imagina- 
tion you have!” 

“It’s your imagination, not mine! Charlotte, you do have 
the most devious mind!” 

“I don’t think devious is quite the word you mean. Why 
can’t you ever talk straight?” 

“I do talk straight!” 

“You don’t. You wanted to say you think I have a dirty 
mind. If you said that, I could at least come out and defend 
myself. I repeat, don’t you think it’s natural — indeed, per- 
fectly inevitable — for a man and woman alone to think about 
seduction when they find themselves together in a place 
like this?” She rolled over on her stomach, supporting her 
chin in her hands. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “but they don’t have to talk about 
it.” 

“But that’s the whole thing! Why can’t people talk about 
what they think about? Seeing we’re both thinking about 
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seduction, why can t we just discuss it openly, instead of 
making up some fearful prattle about something neither of us 
gives a damn about? Just because we talk about seduction 
doesn’t mean we have to do it, does it?” 

“No,” he said, getting to his feet and starting to pace, 
“But what good does it do to talk about it?” 

“Well, in the first place, it’s entertaining. You’ve got to 
admit you’re not bored, are you?” 

“No, I’m not bored.” 

“And in the second place, it’s educational. We increase our 
understanding of ourselves.” 

“I’m not sure I’m increasing my understanding of my- 
self at all,” George said irritably. Pulling his pipe from his 
pocket, he lit it. 

“And in the third place, it’s therapeutic,” Charlotte con- 
tinued imperturbably. “We’ll release a lot of our tensions by 
talking the thing through.” 

“I didn’t come here for a medical treatment,” George 
said. 

“What did you come here for?” 

“A pleasant evening with a friend’s daughter, dinner and 
the ballet!” 

“Isn’t that what we’re going to do?” 

“Of course!” 

‘Well, while dinner is cooking, can’t we talk?” 

“Yes,” he said with a laugh. “All right, Charlotte, talk about 
anything you want.” 

“Now, that’s what a friend should say. No barriers between 
us. There’s no reason in the world why we should try to hide 
the plain fact that as soon as you came in here, it occurred to 
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both of us that quite possibly we might end up joyfully naked 
in the middle of this marvelous bed.” 

“Charlotte, I wish you wouldn’t be so lurid,” he said, and 
there was a snap as he bit through his pipe stem. 

“My thoughts were lurid! And now I’m reasoning them 
out. The first question is, what would be likely to happen 
if we gave in to our original impulse?” 

“All hell would break loose,” George said. He tapped his 
broken pipe into an ashtray and put it in his pocket. 

“But why? What makes you say that?” 

“I happen to have a wife and two children, Charlotte! Do 
you think a man with any conscience at all could just run 
off and leave a family hke that?” 

“I never had any idea that you would run off and leave 
them,” Charlotte retorted, turning over on her back and star- 
ing at the ceiling. “I was just wondering what would happen 
if, in addition to dinner and the ballet tonight, we gave our- 
selves some of the ultimate pleasures. If we are at all en- 
lightened, would either of us be any the worse off for it 
tomorrow?” 

“I don’t know about you, but I would be!” he said, going 
to pour himself another drink. 

“In what way?” She lifted her legs and pointed her toes 
toward the ceiling. 

“For one thing, my conscience woxild be wrecked, my self- 
respect demolished.” 

“Isn’t that just some crazy Pmitanism? If you were 
healthier, I mean- — ” 

“I’m perfectly healthy! And my chagrin wouldn’t be just 
some crazy Puritanism! Any man who had debauched a 
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little girl who hadn’t yet even reached the age of consent 
ought to be disgusted at himself!” 

“Age of consent! Is tiiat what woxild bother you?” She 
touched her fingers to her toes. 

“That among other things.” 

“I’ll be eighteen next month. Will everything be difiFerent 
then?” 

“No! I’m not just thinking about the legal aspects of it. 
Charlotte, this is the most cold-blooded conversation I’ve 
ever had!” 

“I’m not being cold-blooded — I’m just trying to under- 
stand. I know the world thinks it would be awful if we got 
into bed, but I honestly want to know why. Is it wrong to 
want to imderstand?” 

“It’s not wrong, Charlotte, but there are rules of conduct 
which have been worked out over the ages. Most people 
foUow them because time has proved them right. If you’re 
going to try to reason out every moral decision as though you 
were the first person who ever lived, you’re not going to have 
much time for anything else.” 

“You mean I should follow rules of conduct blmdly?” She 
let her legs faU to the bed. 

“Most people avoid a lot of trouble that way.” 

“I think that’s stupid,” she said contemptuously. “I want to 
know why I do what I do, and why I don’t do what I don’t 
do.” 

“You’ve got a hard road ahead of you, I’m afraid.” 

“Everybody knows that stupidity is easier than intelli- 
gence, but does that mean it’s preferable?” 

“No,” he said with a laugh. “I certainly am not going to 
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try to diminish your iutellectual curiosity.” 

“Good. Then is the only objection your unreasonable 
Puritanism?” 

“But my Puritanism, as you caU it, isn’t unreasonable. If 
we went to bed tonight, we’d not leave it there! It’s naive 
to beheve that two people who are more than animals could 
come together once without wanting to see each other again 
and again, without wanting to hve together. And then I 
would have to leave my family, and for many people all 
hell actually would break loose.” 

“You mean you don’t think there’s anything between 
leaving your family for me and never touching me? Isn’t 
that kind of silly?” 

“It may be silly, but it’s the way most sensitive men are 
built.” 

“I doubt that.” Resuming her dancing exercises, she 
stretched out on the bed and slowly raised first one foot and 
then the other into the air. 

“Of course, there are some people who are capable of 
casual love-making, but I’m not one of them.” Despite him- 
self, his voice sounded stufiFy. He ht a cigarette. 

“How do you know? Have you tried it?” 

“I don’t have to jump over a cliff to find out what it’s like!” 
He exhaled a great cloud of smoke. 

“But you’re not an alcohohc, are you? You don’t have to 
finish the whole bottle every time you take a drink.” 

This made him think of her father, and he began pacing 
restlessly. “No,” he said, “I’m not an alcoholic.” 

“I agree that if we went to bed and if we were any good 
together, we’d want to see each other more often. But 
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couldn’t that be arranged without hurting anybody else? 
Why couldn’t I be your mistress? If we have any brains at all, 
we could keep it a secret.” 

“You mean you seriously don’t know why that would be 
wrong?” 

“I know it’s supposed to be wrong, but I want to know 
how it would actually hurt anybody. I can see lots of good it 
could do me.” 

“What good?” 

“I’d have you to count on — God knows I’m probably not 
going to have Dad. Maybe you could help support me while 
I study my dancing. And in return, I think I could give you 
a sort of added dimension to your life.” 

“No doubt you could,” he said. “Charlotte, you’ll have me 
to count on as a friend in any important way without becom- 
ing my mistress. My God, I hate the sound of the very 
word!” 

“Why?” she asked, letting her legs fall to the bed, and 
sitting up. “It’s rather a pretty word: ‘Mistress!’ Don’t you 
find it full of excitement?” 

“I find it full of ugliness, especially when applied to a 
seventeen-year-old girl!” 

“There we are back on my age again,” she said, wuinkling 
her nose in disgust. “In China and Africa, it’s never been 
considered queer for older men to acquire young girls as 
second wives or concubines.” 

“This isn’t China or Africa, and we haven’t been raised 
that way.” 

“I think I could do you a lot of good if I were your mistress. 
I might be able to help you to grow up.” 
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“Help me to grow up?” he retorted indignantly. “Char- 
lotte, what in the world are you talking about?” 

“Mother said you were a sort of permanent little boy, and 
although you’ve become awfully nice, she was right.” 

“I was certainly immature when I knew her, but I hope 
I’ve reached the point where I don’t need a seventeen-year- 
old to help age me!” He gave a forced laugh. 

“You needn’t laugh about it. I think your little-boyness is 
terribly sad.” 

“How do I display this so-called little-bo3mess to you?” 

“Usually you don’t display it to me. That’s why you like 
being with me.” 

“Whom do I inflict it upon?” 

“Your poor wife, mostly. You keep making her act as 
your mother.” 

“Charlotte! I do not!” 

“She takes care of ah your finances for you, doesn’t she? 
And she’s always running after you with yoiu: raincoat and 
rubbers.” 

“Many wives do those things!” 

“There are many boy-men who make them. Do you want 
to know what my mother said?” 

“I’m afraid I’m going to have to hear it.” 

“Don’t you want to understand yourself?” 

“Yes,” he said with a sigh. “I want to understand myself.” 

“Well, she said you had a perfectly terrible childhood, 
even worse than the one she had. Not really getting the love 
a child needs, you kept on being a child, always looking for 
a father or mother.” 

“Charlotte, I hate this psychoanalytic prattle!” 
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“Don’t you think it’s true?” 

“In part, maybe, as it’s true of almost everyone. Who of us 
grows up completely? Nevertheless, I’ve led a fairly success- 
ful life.” 

“Why? You hate your job, and you don’t really love your 
wife and kids.” Her voice was completely matter-of-fact. 

There was a moment of stunned silence. 

“You have no right to say such things!” he rephed finally, 
turning in indignation. 

“If diey weren’t true, you wouldn’t get so mad. You’d 
just be amused. You’re reaching sort of a crisis period.” 

“Why do you think I’m reaching a crisis period?” 

“In the first place, you’re getting a httle healthier as you 
grow older, and you’re beginning to want a wife or mistress 
rather than a mother.” 

“This is utter hogwash!” George said. 

“In the second place,” she continued imperturbably, 
“you’re at an age now when you realize you haven’t got 
much time left if you’re ever going to love like a man instead 
of like a boy.” 

Exasperated, he sought for words while she rushed on. 

“And you’re more than a httle in love with me, or you’d 
never spend so much time talking with me.” 

“I am not! Isn’t it possible to — ” 

“The reason you’re in love with me,” she continued, lying 
on her back and examining the ceiling serenely, “is that with 
me you can act like a man. I don’t protect you, you protect 
me. That’s the heart of it, right there.” 

“Charlotte,” he said, dehberately steadying his voice. 
“Even if by some great stretch of the imagination, I agreed 
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that everything you said is true — ” 

“The point is that for reasons not much better or even 
different from yours, Fm in love with you. The father thing 
... I’ll probably go aU my life looking for a father to love 
me, and for the moment, you’re it.” 

“Charlotte, don’t,” he began, and then he saw that her 
eyes were brimming with tears. “Here,” he said hastily, 
giving her a handkerchief. “I’m glad you love me, Charlotte, 
and in a way I love you, but we don’t have to make a mess 
of things because of that.” 

“You even carry a clean handkerchief,” she said, wryly 
smihng at the square of linen. “I always wanted to know 
a man who did that.” She burst into sobs. 

“I promise to keep you supplied with clean handkerchiefs 
for hfe.” He kissed her cheek paternally. 

“Oh, don’t be so damned good!” she said with urgency, 
and threw herself suddenly into his arms. He hugged her 
hard, trying to keep his head from .s pinnin g, saying to him- 
self, I have to be responsible, the word responsible, responsi- 
ble, responsible repeating itself in his head over and over 
again. Reaching up, she puUed his face down to hers with 
violence, and he found himself imable to hold himself back 
from the kiss, but when it was over, he stepped back. 

“If you want a father,” he said, his voice trembling, “if 
you want a father, suppose you let me act like one!” 

Wordlessly she tried to kiss him again. 

“Now, you go over there and sit on the bed!” he said 
sternly, pushing her away. 

“Yes, sir,” she replied with deliberate primness, and 
obeyed. 
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“Stay there!” he said. 

She folded her hands. For a moment, he stared at her in 
confusion. 

“I think I’ll have another drink,” he said. “Do you want 
one?” His voice shook. 

“Yes, sir.” She laughed. 

“Don’t make fun of me now! If I’m going to play your 
father, I want your respect.” 

“You’ve got it.” 

He handed her a drink, hoping that she wouldn’t notice 
the tiemor in his hand, and took one himself. Standing be- 
fore her, he said evenly, “It’s all right for us to love each 
other. We can’t help it, and anyway, I don’t think the world 
was ever hurt by love.” 

“Can I be your mistress?” she asked brightly. 

“Love is a serious thing, Charlotte. It is for me and I hope 
it is for you.” 

“I’m going to be terribly hurt if you don’t make love to 
me. I never told a man I loved him before and had him just 
stand there.” 

“Can you conceive of my loving you so much that I won’t 
let myself make love to you?” 

“No,” she said. 

“Nevertheless, it’s true.” 

“It must be that I’m just not seductive enough.” She lay 
on the bed in a position that was extremely seductive. 

“I assure you it isn’t that.” 

“There must be some reason. Are you a latent queer? Are 
you one of those geldings you told me about?” 

“No!” 

“Are you impotent, or afraid of being impotent?” 
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“I am neither!” he said angrily. 

“Then give me one good reason why I can’t be your mis- 
tress!” 

“I told you!” he said, his emotion making his breath come 
hard, “Because it would wreck both our lives. Right now I 
think you might be worth wrecking my life for, but I’ve got 
to make myself think about yours!” 

“Why would it wreck mine?” 

“You ought to be going to college, and dreaming of getting 
married and having kids!” 

“You know I don’t want to do any of those things. It 
would really be wicked of me to have kids. My doctor told 
me so.” 

“A doctor told you that?” 

“He said I shouldn’t have children imtil I’m much better, 
and he meant I should never have them. I knew that.” 

“Charlotte, if you are ill, don’t you think that’s aU the more 
reason to avoid getting too deeply involved with me— or any 
other man — ^imtil you’re better?” 

“That’s cruel. I’m not all that sick! The doctor forbade me 
children. Are you trying to say I shouldn’t have anyone?^ 
Tears came to her eyes. 

“I’m not saying that!” he said, hurrying to sit on the bed 
beside her, putting his arms around her and puUing her 
shoulders into his lap. “Someday you’re going to have a 
husband,” he continued, stroking her forehead. “He’ll be a 
fine young man yoxir own age. And instead of remembering 
me with a kind of horror and remorse, maybe you’ll still ask 
me over for dinner once in a while.” 

“Is that going to be enough for you?” she asked, her eyes 
very dark and intense. With her right hand she took his 
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hand, and placed it firmly on her breast. 

“No,” he said, the word choked out of him against his 
will, and he kissed her. Then slowly he stood up, a look of 
agony on his face. 

“You re a coward,” she said, remaining motionless. 

Wheeling toward her suddenly, his voice suddenly tough- 
ened, both with decision and anger. “Now, Charlotte, Im 
going to put this in yoiu own language,” he said. “Cut out 
this crap! Get up off that bed!” 

Picking her up roughly, he set her on her feet. “You’re 
hurting me!” she said. 

“I’m not hurting you. Now listen to me. You’re seventeen 
years old, and I’m forty-five. I’m a responsible man, maybe 
the first one you ever met, and I love you — I’m not trying 
to deny that. I don’t know what we’re going to do about it, 
if anything, but I’m not going to be seduced against my will 
or taunted into making love.” 

“Don’t be angry at me,” she said. “Please don’t be angry 
at me!” Abruptly she broke into sobs. 

“I’m not angry at you!” Going to the bathroom, he dipped 
a face towel into the black sinlc and ran cold water over it. 
Squeezing it out, he returned to her. “Put this on your face. 
It will make you feel better. Then let’s eat and get out of 
this obscene place. Don’t you want to see the ballet?” 

“Yes,” she said, the word muffled through the towel. 

“Are you feeling better now?” 

“I’m all right.” She took the towel off her face, and smiled 
at him, innocent and radiant. ‘You know what you’ve done, 
don’t you?” 

“What?” 
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“You’ve made me love you much more. I didn’t want you 
to be weak.” 

“That’s nice,” he said. “But don’t test me like that again.” 

“I wasn’t testing you. I really wanted to make love, and 
I still do now, ordy much more.” 

“But you’ll have to behave. Will you?” 

“Yes.” She folded her hands in front of her, looking very 
prim. “I’M. behave so well, you’ll have to call me Miss 
Behave. I’m sorry, but when I get nervous, I always make 
the most dreadful puns. It’s a habit I caught from my father.” 

“I rather like puns,” he said. 

“Dad makes even worse ones than I do when he’s nervous,” 
she said, chattering very fast and taking a big spoon from a 
drawer. “Only sometimes he makes a good one. Once he 
was served some curried chicken that had been burned a 
httle, and he said, ‘That’s all right, I always like a curry with 
a singe on top.” She opened the oven door, inserted the spoon 
and suddenly yelled, “Oops! George! It’s all ruined!” 

Rushing to her side, he saw that some kind of fancy 
casserole had boiled over, and was hanging in shreds aU over 
the lower part of the oven. She burst into tears again. “I 
can’t cook or seduce you or do anything!” she said. 

“That’s all right,” he replied, patting her shoulder. “Let’s 
go out and eat. We’U have to hurry if we’re going to make 
thebanet.” 

“I can’t leave this place like this!” 

“We’U clean it up later.” 

“Do you stiU love me?” 

“After my fashion. Come on, jfix your face again and let’s 
go.” He handed her the damp towel. Taking it, she disap- 
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peared into the bathroom. Wearily he poured himself one 
more drink and sank down on the edge of the bed. Then 
the bathroom door opened, and she came out laughing. “I’m 
sorry to be hysterical, but I thought of another pun— a quad- 
ruple one this time.” 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“A Jane is as wrong as her sleekest wink! Do you like it?” 
Her expression turned swiftly from merriment to real con- 
cern. 

“I think it’s very clever,” he said. 

“I’m so glad you like puns,” she rephed, and took his hand, 
acting and somehow looking even younger than she was. 
“My father likes to make them, but he hates to hear them 
when anybody else makes them up. Isn’t that queer of him?” 

“Yes,” he said, and they walked out of the apartment, she 
keeping tight hold of his hand. 



17 


They ate dinner in a small French restaurant near 
the theater, and their mood was such that they chattered 
with enormous gaiety throughout the meal, each finding 
even the smallest witticism of the other so uproariously 
funny that it was dfficult to keep their laughter smothered. 
Later, what little he remembered of the conversation seemed 
curiously juvenile to him, but also poignant, for it seemed 
to him that Charlotte was deliberately trying to take refuge 
in youth, as though it were a harbor from which she had 
ventured a little way, only to run back after finding the sea 
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rough, outside, and perhaps he had enjoyed acting a httle 
childish, in an effort to join her there. 

As they made their way into the crowded theater, George 
suddenly became worried that some acquaintance would see 
him and Charlotte together, but what difference would that 
make, he kept asking himself. Wasn't it quite a nice thing 
for a man to take the young daughter of a friend to the 
ballet? Still, he felt uncomfortable until the lights were 
dimmed. Glancing at Charlotte, he saw that she was staring 
at the great gold curtain on the stage with breathless 
anticipation. 

“I keep thinking how the dancers must feel at this mo- 
ment,” she whispered. “They say even the greatest ones are 
nervous.” 

Then the orchestra began to play. “Swan Lake!” Charlotte 
said ecstatically. 

Charlotte’s enthusiasm was catching, and as the curtain 
went up to reveal dancers twirling and swooping on what 
seemed to be a lawn m front of a castle, he began to enjoy 
the miracle of their defeat of gravity. 

“Do you know the story of this?” Charlotte whispered. 

“Vaguely.” 

“Siegfried is coming of age. He has to pick a bride and 
he doesn’t want to.” 

“Oh.” He glanced at her uneasily, but her eyes were on 
the stage. 

The thing that really made the ballet enjoyable, George 
found, was glancing from the dancers to the shadowed face 
of the girl beside him, seeing her response to each climax, 
each unusual moment of beauty. Charlotte certainly must be 
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the ideal audience for any artist, he thought, for her tension 
almost equaled that of the performers themselves. When 
Odette, the beautifial 'white swan, appeared, a ballerina 
majestically gliding in defiance of all the laws of nature, 
Charlotte gasped, and clenched Georges hand so hard that 
it hurt. 

“That was so good!” she said as they left the theater, and 
started to walk down the street. 

“It was indeed.” 

“I hate people who make fxm of ballet. I mean, it’s really 
the ultimate attempt to make the body express the spirit. 
The only other thing remotely like it is sex.” 

“You certainly got back to that awfully fast,” he said. 

“Are you angry?” She looked scared. 

“No oflFense. I’m not really a prude, you know.” 

“WiU you come back to Sid’s apartment and help me to 
clean up that oven now? I don’t want to have to do it myself, 
and I absolutely promise to be even more Puritanical than 
you are, if that will help you with your problem.” 

“Under those conditions, yes.” 

Their mood of gaiety returned, and all the way down to 
Greenwich Village in the taxicab, she chattered hopefully 
about the possibility of her finding good instruction in the 
ballet. “I could be serious about it,” she said with more en- 
thusiasm than he had ever heard in her voice. “You make 
hope seem so sort of sensible, I almost thiok I could.” 

In Sid’s apartment, she put on an apron, and in a business- 
like way pinned a towel to the front of his suit. Together 
they began to sponge and scrub the oven and the floor be- 
neath it, where some of the casserole had leaked out. This 
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dreary task inexplicably turned out to be fun, and they 
laughed as hard as they had in the restaurant. Anxious to 
delay the moment of completion, they shined the oven until 
it shone like new, and also cleaned the sink, but finally the 
work was all done, and their laughter died. 

“Would you have one drink before leaving?” she asked as 
she took the towel from his suit. 

“Of course, but no more than that. It’s getting pretty 
late.” 

Looking very serious, she went to a bar in the corner and 
poured him a Scotch. 

“Do you know what scares me?” she asked as she handed 
it to him, and he noticed that her voice shook. 

“What?” 

“I’m afraid that you’re going to walk out of here and rU 
never see you again.” 

“That’s silly, Charlotte. I’m going to give you a ride home 
tomorrow.” 

“No. After what happened, you’ll be afraid of me. You’ll 
make up some excuse.” 

“I absolutely promise I shan’t,” he said, smiling. “You 
have my word for it.” 

“Or sometliing will happen,” she said, her eyes seeming 
to grow very large. “We’re not going to see each other very 
much any more. I know that.” 

“I don’t see any reason to suppose such a thing at all.” 

“What’s going to happen when Dad gets fired from the 
college? You know perfectly well he will.” 

“Because he’s missed a couple of classes?” 

“You know it won’t stop at that.” 
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“Maybe you could enroll in the college. I’ve always been 
trying to get you to do that.” 

“Hell want me to Mve with him. Someone will have to take 
care of him. And if he’s not working, rU have to have a job.” 

“We’ll work something out. Let’s not borrow trouble from 
the future.” 

“Oh!” she said, twisting her body in an oddly expressive 
gesture of anguish and anger. “I wish you weren’t the way 
you are! Everything could be so simple!” 

“Good night, Charlotte,” he said, leaning down and giving 
her a paternal peck on the cheek. “Let’s not get into diffi- 
culties again.” 

“If you just didn’t have to be George Winthrop!” she said. 
“That’s such a terrible name. And Georgie! That’s even 
worse.” 

“Some use it in affection.” 

“For a httle boy! What do you have to be a Georgie for? 
Do you suppose anybody ever called George Bernard Shaw 
Georgie? Do we have Johrmy Kennedy for President? Did 
Janey Austin used to write books? Wouldn’t you get tired 
of all those kids?” 

“Stop it,” he said, laughing. 

“Don’t you see how being a Georgie limits you? There 
are so many marvelous things that Georgie Winthrop can’t 
do. Why don’t you take a Jewish name? Jews are good 
family men, but they’re much more realistic than you are. 
You’d never find a Jew the vice-president of a college.” 

“Now, what do you mean by that, Charlotte? I hate gen- 
eralities about Jews or anyone else.” 

“Don’t accuse me of anti-Semitism — I’m half Jewish, and 
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I’m not an anti-Semitic half Jew either. But it’s true. Can 
you tell me the name of a Jew who’s the vice-president of 
a college?” 

“Not offhand. What on earth are you getting at?” 

“Jews are sensible people — they’ve had to be to survive. 
A Jew would be a professor if he liked the academic life, or 
a businessman if he liked money. He wouldn’t try to combme 
the worst of both worlds. Only a Georgie Winthrop would 
do that!” 

“Stop making fun of me.” He laughed again. “You really 
can be most unkind.” 

“Why don’t you name yourself Jacob Cohn?” she per- 
sisted. “Think of all the foolishness you’d cure in yourself. 
Jews often change their names, so why can’t you?” 

“AH right,” George said. “Jacob Colm bids you good 
night.” 

“No, don’t be a Jew!” she said with an urgency that 
soimded real. “They’re almost as Puritanical as a Georgie 
Winthrop. Be a Frenchman. Ill name you Pierre Gierrot. 
Think of the possibilities that opens up for you!” 

“Georgie Winthrop, Jacob Cohn and Pierre Gierrot all 
bid you good night,” George said. “The trio is leaving. Sleep 
well.” He turned and started out the door. 

“But, listen, aU of you!” she cried with unfeigned pain. 

“What is it, Charlotte?” 

“Nothing, I guess. I just hate to be left alone.” 

“I’ll see you tomorrow.” 

“But neither Jacob Cohn nor Pierre Gierrot kissed me 
good night. Only Georgie Winthrop did, and that was a 
horrible peck on the cheek,” 
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Hastily George blew ber two kisses, called, “Good night,” 
and fled out the door. 

It was a cold, clear November night, and to calm himself, 
George decided to walk back toward the University Club. 
All around him, laughing people strolled arm in arm, and 
somewhere in the darkness a girl gave a long laugh of enjoy- 
ment. George found himself thinking of what would have 
happened if he had remained in the apartment, and he 
walked faster. She’s only seventeen, he told himself. My 
God, seventeen! 

What does a man forty-five years old do when he finds 
himself in love with a girl seventeen? 

Talks himself out of it, George told himself sternly. Takes 
a cold shower. Or if necessary finds a playmate of more suit- 
able age. 

Glancing in the open door of a bar, he saw several women 
who were of more suitable age, all right, and who certaioly 
looked available. If he had fallen victim to some obscure 
middle-aged need for eroticism, why not look there for some- 
one he couldn’t hurt? New York was certainly full of women 
willing and able to help him with his problem, if that’s what 
it was. Why inflict himself on a young girl? 

But the thought of any other woman did not intrigue him 
in the least, and it certainly was an oversimplification, he 
realized, to ascribe to himself nothing more complicated 
than a biological yen. The fact was, he was in love, senti- 
mental though that might sound, unreasonable as it most 
certainly was. 

What does a forty-five-year-old man do when he finds he’s 
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in love with a girl seventeen? 

Obviously, all that talk about her becoming his mistress 
was monstrous. What responsible man would choose so ugly 
a life for a yoimg girl he loved, a life so without a futiue or 
protections of any kind? 

Marriage? Divorce and remarriage? The words came to 
him like stones out of the night. 

Maybe, he thought. 

Can two people be happy enough to make up for the 
misery of three others? Or would Jane and Claude and Anne 
really be so unhappy? Regardless of the reasons, monstrous 
and complex as they must be, wasn’t Charlotte correct when 
she said that his was a house without love? 

But only to a degree! And even so, wasn’t he primarily 
at fault? He had chosen his wife and created his children. 
How could he blame anyone but himself if together they 
formed a home without love? Shouldn’t he go back, find out 
what was wrong and try to repair it? 

You five in a little-boy world where everybody has to be 
just peachy-nice, Charlotte had said once. Don’t you ever 
get thirsty enough to drink, whether it’s right or wrong? 

Yes. Almost. Divorce and remarriage. That might mean 
the loss of his job. They’d be poor, aU of them, but would 
that really make any dijSerence to anyone but Claude, who 
probably would have to give up his car? 

No point in being sardonic, George thought. It could be 
done. But in all honesty, how long could his marriage to 
Charlotte possibly last? 

When I am fifty-five, she wdll be twenty-seven, he thought. 
When I am sixty-five, she will be thirty-seven, and that’s 
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when the trouble would begin, if we had lasted the course 
that far. 

I know I’ll never be able to stay married to anyone for 
long. Charlotte had said. That’s why I never want to get 
married. 

She would probably leave me, George thought, and I 
would end up alone. And without a good job — I’m sure that 
Wellington College would not want a president or even a 
vice-president who had just divorced his wife to marry a 
seventeen-year-old. 

It would mean giving up everything I’ve got for maybe 
no more than a year or two of happiness, perhaps only a few 
months, he told himself. But even at that, might it not be 
worth it? Wouldn’t it be better than dying without ever 
having been fuUy alive, regardless of whose fault that was? 

You are entering a period of crisis, she had said. True 
enough. If there were whole symphonies in the air which 
were on the wrong frequency for his ear, just as the dog 
whistle was, could he really turn down anyone who ofiFered 
him the gift of heariag, for no matter how short a time? 
Wouldn’t it be better to die with the memory of music than 
just an echoing silence in his ears? 

But what if the symphonies weren’t really there, what 
if he was simply suffering from some delusion which would 
pass, leaving him with no family, no job, just a forlorn 
seventeen-year-old girl who had worked some black magic 
on him and on herself? No celestial symphonies, just a drab 
apartment, and a job much more meaningless, even, than the 
one he had. What a pimishment that would be! 

What was he going to do — ^play it safe? You’re a coward. 
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Charlotte had said. Was he going to play it safe, and settle 
for maybe thirty more years of being bored to death? Was 
he going to end up like his father, glowering in the back 
room of some pesthole, cursing the world, full of some name- 
less certainty that he had been cheated of everything that 
really mattered since the day he had been bom? 

Hopelessly confused, George stopped on the sidewalk, 
and looked around. He had walked twenty blocks, and he 
was exhausted. The muscles in his back throbbed steadily, 
and his left shoulder hurt. Hailing a taxicab, he got in 
awkwardly, like an old man. “The University Club,” he said. 
He was so tired that when he walked into the vestibule, the 
quiet, unruffled atmosphere of the old building seemed wel- 
come, for a little while at least. 


IB 


IJespite his weariness, the peace of the University 
Club and the serenity of age which seemed to go witli it 
were not for George Winthrop that night. When he got to 
his room he found on the knob of his door two tags re- 
porting telephone calls. One had just come in from Charlotte 
and the other had been received two hours ago from Jane. 
He put the two small slips of paper on his bedside table 
and stood staring at the names lying there together. “Mrs. 
George Winthrop” and “Miss Charlotte Harldn,” both written 
in the old-fashioned script of one of the telephone operators. 
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Lying down on the bed, he picked up the receiver, and full 
of a nameless anxiety, called Charlotte first. She answered 
immediately. 

“George?” 

“Yes. Are you all right?” 

“I am now. I was worried about you when I called and 
you weren’t there. I thought maybe you’d gone home to- 
night.” 

“I promised to give you a ride, remember?” 

“Yes,” she said, suddenly sounding happy and somehow 
cozy. “Do you know why I called?” 

“Why?” 

‘Well, I got to bed, and I started thinking about every- 
thing that had happened. Have you ever thought about any- 
thing so intensely that it got hard to tell what was real and 
what you imagined?” 

“Sometimes. When I was very young, a long time ago.” 

“Stop talking like Methuselah. George, I can’t get to sleep 
without making sure of just one thing. I mean, I know I made 
a fool of myself tonight, but after I made a fool of myself, 
you did say you love me, didn’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you still, or were you just trying to make me feel 
better?” 

“I love you stiU.” 

“Do you love me the way a man loves a child, or the way 
a man loves a woman?” 

“A little of both, I guess.” 

‘Which more?” 

“About fifty-fifty.” 
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“That worries me,” she said. “I kaow a mother can love a 
child, but I never really knew a man who loved a child. I 
mean, they all say they do, but I don’t think the kind of 
love a man has for a child is very rehable.” 

“Mine is,” he said. 

“You make me believe it,” she replied. “I never knew any- 
one anybody could really rely on before. It’s a wonderful 
feeling. I think now I can go to sleep.” 

“Get a good rest. I really do love you.” 

“George?” 

“Yes.” 

“I hate letting you go. I’m lying here saying the most 
wonderful old words in the world — I love you, and you love 
me — and I’m trying to forget all the things that are wrong 
with it.” 

“Let’s live a day at a time,” he said. 

“I don’t mean your being married and all that. Maybe I’m 
awful, but that doesn’t bother me. What kills me is that I’m 
taking so much from you, and you won’t let me give any- 
thing at all in return. Men don’t stay around when they’re 
giving more than they get.” 

“Don’t be so cynical. And anyway, you’re giving me a 
great deal.” 

“What?” 

“Youth. A full heart. The feather of the Firebird. You’re 
keeping me from bemg turned to stone.” 

“Iliat’s nice, George,” she said. “If I can do that for you, 
it is the legend all over again. Because you had pity on me — 
that’s why the Bird of Fire saved the prince from being 
turned to stone, because he pitied her.” 
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“And set her free,” George finished. “Let’s not ptnrsue the 
legend too far.” 

“But I don’t want to be set free, and the Bird of Fire did! 
And she was sad afterward when the prince married some- 
one else. That Bird of Fire was even more mixed up than 
I ami” 

He laughed. “I haven’t talked so long on the telephone 
since I was a teen-ager,” he said. “Come on, it’s one o’clock. 
We’d better be getting to sleep.” 

She let him go then, and for a few moments he lay on 
the bed, staring at the telephone. Then, with immense feel- 
ings of guilt, he put the call through to Jane. The telephone 
buzzed for a long time before her sleepy voice said, “Hello?” 

“Hello, Janey. Sorry to wake you up, but I got a note that 
you’d called, and I was afraid it might be important.” 

“George! Where have you been? I tried to get you all 
evening.” 

“I went to the ballet. Afterward I felt restless and took 
a long walk.” His words sounded obviously deceitful to his 
own ears, and he clenched his left fist in torment. 

“Took a walk! What time is it?” 

“About one thirty. I ran into Ted Horton, and we had 
a drink.” The name was fabricated out of Harry Horton’s, 
and he was surprised at the ease with which the lie rose to 
his lips. 

“Oh,” Jane replied, sounding mollified. “Well, the reason 
I called is that some woman, a friend of Peter’s, telephoned, 
trying to find Charlotte. Fm afraid something is really the 
matter with Peter. 1 couldn’t get much out of her, but I got 
the impression that he’s not only drunk, but sick or possibly 
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hurt in some way. At any rate, she wants Charlotte to get in 
touch with her as soon as possible. Do you kuow where 
Charlotte is?” 

“She’s staying at some friend’s apartment. I can get the 
number. What number is she supposed to call?” 

“Eldorado 4-2368,” Jane said. “The name is Zena Vogel. 
And Georgie, Dean Winters called to find out if I knew 
where Peter is. They’re fearfully upset at the college. He’s 
missed two classes now, and there’s no word from him at all. 
I hated to do it, but I had to say I had no idea where he 
is. After all, why should we try to cover for him?” 

“We can’t,” George said, writing the telephone number 
down. “I’ll take care of this, Janey. You go back to sleep.” 

“All right,” she said, yawning. “Hurry home, Georgie. We 
all miss you terribly. I hate it when you’re away, I can’t 
sleep when I’m alone.” 

“I’ll get home as soon as I can,” he said, feeling tormented 
again. 

After he had put the telephone down, George lay staring 
at the ceiling for a few moments. Then he put the call 
through to Charlotte. No one answered it right away, and 
apprehension |mnped up in him again. 

“Hello?” she finally said in a sleepy voice. 

“Charlotte, it’s me. I’m sorry to wake you up, but — 

“It’s about Dad,” she said, her voice soxmdmg wounded. 

“Yes.” 

“Is he dead?” 

“No, but Zena called to try and get in touch with you. 
She didn’t say exactly what the matter is, but she gave the 
impression that something is wrong.” 
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“Did she leave her number?” 

“Yes.” George gave it to her and added, “Call me back 
after you've spoken to her, Charlotte, Maybe there's some- 
thing I can do to help.” 

“Thanks,” she said, and there was a click as she hung up. 

George lay back on the bed, trying to fight a growing sense 
of disaster. It seemed a long while before the telephone rang 
again, and he jumped to pick it up. 

“Yes?” 

“I talked to her,” Charlotte replied. “Dad tied a bad one 
on and fell down the stairs. He hurt his face, maybe his 
head. She tried to get him to go to the hospital, but he re- 
fused. Dad's always been scared to death of hospitals, or 
any other place where he can’t get a drink.” 

‘"Where is he?” 

“That’s the trouble — she doesn’t know. They fought over 
going to the hospital, and he was afraid she’d call an ambu- 
lance, so he just left. She doesn’t know where he went.” 

“Do you suppose we shoxild look for him?” 

“Yes,” Charlotte said wearily, 

“Do you want to start now, or shall we wait till morning?” 

“Hell probably be asleep tomorrow morning. We’d have 
a much better chance at night.” 

“Do you have any idea where to look?” 

“There are a few bars where he usually hangs out. Down 
here and aroxmd Times Square. I might as well start in the 
Village.” 

“Wait for me,” he said. ‘I’ll be right down.” 

It was almost two in the morning when George presented 
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himself before the iron gate at Twelfth Street. It swung open 
automatically, as it had before, and Charlotte met him at the 
black inner door, wearing a gray skirt and a white blouse 
which made her look even younger than usual. 

“It’s cold,” he said. “Haven’t you got a coat?” 

“Maybe Sid has one,” she said, and after rummaging in 
a closet, took out a trench coat which was much too big for 
her, and which, with rolled-up sleeves, made her look even 
more than usually forlorn. 

“Anyway, it will keep me warm,” she said. “Come on, we’d 
better hurry.” 

They took a taxi to Sheridan Square. “Here,” Charlotte 
said, and they got out at a night club with pale-blue neon 
lights flashing the words zero hour. Inside flbe door, about 
a hundred people crowded around a small stage, on which 
a beefy blonde was reaching the climax of a strip tease. 
Pushing through the crowd to the bar, they went up to a 
thin man who was sitting huddled over a beer, his back 
turned to the strip teaser. “Peter Harkin been in here to- 
night?” she asked. 

The man turned a tired face toward her. “Who are you?” 
he asked. 

“His daughter.” 

“I haven’t seen Peter in months. I’m glad to hear he’s still 
ahve.” 

“Thanks,” she said, and turning quickly, pressed through 
the crowd again. Applause burst out all around them as the 
beefy blonde triumphantly waved her red brassiere in the air. 

‘Washington Square,” Charlotte said to the driver as they 
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got back in the cab. “There are some joints he likes near 
there.” 

But nowhere near Washington Square did they find Peter. 
They visited bar after bar, imtil to George they all seemed 
to merge into one blur of raucous music, dancing girls, nod- 
ding dnmks and bartenders shaking their heads to say no. 
“Let’s give up,” he said. “I don’t think we’re ever going to 
find him like this. We can’t visit every gin mill in New York.” 

“There are just a couple more places where he might be,” 
Charlotte said grimly. Seeing a derelict stretched out in a 
doorway, she stooped over and examined the face, but it was 
not her father. 

“Times Square,” she said to the driver, and to George, 
“There are a couple of bars there where he might go to try 
and borrow money.” 

The headwaiter at Sardi’s had not seen Peter Harkin, but 
in the dingy lobby of a small theatrical hotel, a tired fat 
woman who was sitting behind a cash register squeaked in 
a surprisingly high voice, “Peter Harkin? Who wants to 
know?” 

“I’m his daughter,” Charlotte said. 

“Room 1284,” the woman said, taking a key from a rack 
behind her and slapping it down on the desk. “He’s sick. 
Will you get him out of here?” 

“We’ll see,” George said, and they hurried to tlie elevator, 
which was run by a gray-haired Negro with only one arm. 
As it moved slowly upward, George glanced at Charlotte, and 
saw that she looked deadly pale and tense. He took her hand 
and she squeezed his hard. 

“Down there!” the one-armed Negro said, pointing to the 
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end of a dimly lit corridor. There was the smell of stale food 
in the air, and the threadbare carpet they walked on was 
covered with evil-appearing stains. At the door of room 
1284, George knocked, first quietly and then hard. There 
was no answer. 

“Give me the key,” Charlotte said. 

He handed it to her, and her fingers shook as she inserted 
it. The lock squeaked as he pushed the door open. They 
were greeted only by darkness and the strong smeU of whis- 
key mixed with stale cigar smoke. Feeling along the wall, 
he found the light switch and flicked it. On a bed by the 
window Peter sprawled. His face was turned toward them, 
and there was a livid bruise from his left temple to the 
comer of his open mouth. 

“DadI” Charlotte exclaimed, and lunnmg to him, shook 
his shoulders. 

“Don’t try to wake him,” George said, his eyes traveling 
over a litter of bottles and beer cans on the floor. 

“Is he dead?” Her voice was fuU of panic. 

“No,” George replied, seeing the rise and fall of Peter’s 
bloodstained shirt front. “But he’s unconscious. From liquor 
or the fall he took- — don’t know which.” 

‘'What are we going to do?” Charlotte’s hand flew to her 
throat and she looked terrified. 

“Call an ambulance and get him to a hospital,” he said, 
and picked up the telephone by the bed. 

George was to remember that strange half hour long after- 
ward. Once the ambulance had been called, there was noth- 
ing to do but wait, and they sat silently, Charlotte on the 
single wooden chair in the room, he on the floor by the 
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bed. The unconscious face of Peter seemed to grin sar- 
donically at them, giving the black benediction of a devil 
priest. Suddenly Charlotte covered her eyes with her hand. 
“God let me feel pity for him,” she said over and over again, 
“God let me feel pity, God let me feel pity. Please, God, 
let me pity him!” 

George hurried to her and put his arm around her. “It’s 
all right,” he said, sounding nonsensical to himself. “It s all 
right, it s all right.” 

“Why does he have to do this?” she demanded. “Why does 
he have to wreck himself and everybody, everybody who 
ever loved him in his whole life? 

“He can’t help it,” he said, finding his own old hatred of 
Peter had at last been dissolved in pity. “It’s not all his fault.” 

Finally there was a knock on the door. A very yoimg intern 
in a white suit entered, followed by two attendants carrying 
a stretcher rolled up on its poles. Without saying anything, 
the intern picked up Peter’s limp arm and felt the pulse 
at the wrist. When he let the arm go, it sMd off the bed, with 
the open hand dangling back and forth, a movement which 
somehow seemed peculiarly full of horror. Unbuttoning 
Peter’s shirt, the intem took a stethoscope from his pocket, 
and listened to his chest for what seemed a long while. Then, 
with his thumb and forefinger, he peeled back Peter’s left 
eyelid, exposing the bloodshot white and pupil. 

“I can’t be sure, but I think he’s just drmik,” he said. “It 
seems more like that than a concussion.” 

“What should we do?” Charlotte asked. 

‘We’ll take him in. He’d better have an X ray, just to 
make sure he hasn’t got a fractured skull. Offhand, I’d say 
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that what he needs most is about a two-week drying-out 
period. You his next of kin?” 

“Yes,” Charlotte said. 

“Therell be papers for you to sign if you want to 
follow us.” 

At a nod from the intern, the two attendants rolled out 
their stretcher and with professional gentleness moved Peter 
onto it. The intern opened the door, and the sad procession 
started toward the elevator. As they passed a room on the 
other side of the hall, a door opened and a bald fat man in 
rumpled pajamas watched silently, yawning and scratching 
his stomach. 

The ambulance had no room for extra passengers, and 
George and Charlotte followed m a taxi. At that hour, the 
city streets were empty, shining hke black water in the glare 
of bhnking signs, but the ambulance uttered a series of 
mechanical shrieks anyhow, as though in need of expressing 
some agony of its own. They drove dangerously fast, lurch- 
ing around comers, until in fear of their own lives, George 
asked the taxi driver to slow down. 

“I thought it was a real emergency,” the driver said. 

“It doesn’t have to be for us,” George replied grimly, and 
put his arm around Charlotte. Under the thin trench coat, he 
could feel her shoulders shudder. 

Peter had already been taken out of the emergency room 
when they reached the hospital, but the intern was waiting 
for them. “There’s not much you folks can do for him tonight 
except sign papers,” he said. “The front desk is down that 
corridor. We’U have some kind of a report for you around 
noon if you call.” 
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They walked down a seemingly endless haU, their feet 
moving silently on soundproof tiles. The air smelled of 
ether, and four white-coated men walked by, pushing a 
corpselike figure on a wheeled stretcher. Finally they came 
to a reception room, and a cheerful-looking old woman 
shoved a sheaf of papers toward them. “Your father?” she 
said. “What’s the name?” 

“Harkin,” Charlotte said. “His name is Peter Harkin.” 

“That sounds famihar,” the old woman said. “Is he the 
playwright, by any chance?” 

“Yes,” Charlotte said, and with tears in her eyes, she 
turned to George. “Dad would be so pleased by that!” 

“I saw two of his plays,” the old woman said. “Will he be 
wanting a private room?” 

“Yes,” George said. 

“But how in the world am I ever going to pay?” Charlotte 
asked. 

“Well figure out some way. You can pay me back later if 
you want.” 

“Just sign here,” the old woman said, pointing to the bot- 
tom of a page. 

“It isn’t a commitment or anything, is it?” Charlotte asked. 

“Certainly not— -just a formality for the records.” The old 
woman smiled. “Tell your father an old fan of his hopes he 
gets well soon.” 

“Yes,” Charlotte said. Tears sprang to her eyes again, and 
turning, she hurried out the front door of the hospital, with 
George following her. “He was good once!” she said, her 
voice choking. “He was good once, he really was!” 

“I know,” George said. 
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Their taxi was waiting. They got in, and he put his arm 
around her again, but now she insisted on sitting very 
straight, and all the way to Greenwich Village she said not 
a word. At the iron gate before the Twelfth Street apart- 
ment, he helped her out. 

“Don’t leave me here,” she said, making her voice steady 
with difficulty. “I won’t see you tomorrow. You know he’ll 
never go back, and I have to stay with him.” 

'We’!! see,” he said, and dismissed the taxi. 

They walked slowly into the apartment. After taking oflE 
her coat, she stood silhouetted against the strange garden, 
which was still illuminated by floodlights. “Are you goiag to 
leave me now?” she asked, her voice full of apprehension, 
almost panic. 

“I’ve got to go pretty soon. It’s almost morning.” 

“Oh, George!” she said. “You’ll go home tomorrow and 
that wfll be the last of it. I’ll never see you again.” 

“No. Often. I promise.” 

“But where?” She collapsed on the bed, and suddenly 
burst into tears. 

“Gharlotte!” he said, lying beside her and pulling her to 
him. “Don’t cry!” 

Her whole body shook, and her hands gripped him con- 
vulsively. “Don’t go!” she said. “Don’t leave me alone. I’m 
scared.” 

“I’U stay here awhile with you.” 

“Hold me. Hold me tight!” 

He pulled her tighter to him, and twisting her head, she 
forced her mouth against his with such violence that her 
teeth bruised his hp. The kiss was long, full of the taste of 
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tears. Each time he tried to pull away, she came back to him, 
greedy as a starving child, and her hands held his neck and 
head like a vise. 

“Make love to me,” she said. “Oh, God, please make love 
to me. This is the last chance were ever going to have!” 

“Hush,” he said. 

“You don’t love me. You couldn’t hold me like this and let 
me kiss you like this without wanting me if you loved me.” 

“I love you,” he said. 

“You think I’m ugly!” She pushed him away in sudden 
desperation and sat up. “I disgust you!” 

“You don’t disgust me,” he said in a low voice, 

“Yes I do!” she said, and wretchedly began pulling at her 
clothes until she sat half naked before him. “Do I look sick?” 

“You’re everything beautiful.” 

“Do you thmk I’m insane, then? Is that why you won’t 
touch me?” 

“I know you’re not insane.” 

“Is it this crazy thing about age? Are you afraid I’m a 
virgin?” 

“I have no fear of that,” he said grimly. 

“What is the matter with me? Why won t you tellF" 
Throwing herself on the bed, she broke into convulsive sobs. 

He put his arm around her to comfort her, and despite 
himself he brought his lips dovm to her shoulder. Turning, 
she pressed his face to her breast. “Thank God!” she said. 
“Thank God!” Throughout the whole act of love which fol- 
lowed, she kept repeating this, and by that time George’s 
state of mind was such that it seemed a perfectly proper 
expression of piety. His normal state of consciousness some- 
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how got confused. Visions merged with reality untd finally 
he slipped into the sleep of exhaustion. 

When he awoke it was almost noon, and at the instant of 
opening his eyes in the glare of the light from the big win- 
dow, he wasn’t sure whether the whole night hadn’t been 
a dream, but in his arms there was still the girl, with sun- 
light dancing on her naked shoulders like the fflcker of flame. 
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She woke up ten minutes after he did, and sat up 
suddenly m the middle of a pool of black sheets, looking, 
he thought, hke Venus rising from the sea. Almost shyly, she 
reached out and touched his arm. “You re real,” she said with 
a happy smile. “You’re still here! For a terrible moment I 
thought I had dreamed you.” 

“I’m real, all right,” he said, smiling ruefully. “How do 
you feelF’ 

“Marvelous!” she said, stretching, but with sudden con- 
cern added, “How about you? Are you all right?” 

Im line. 
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“You look worried. Oh, I forgot. You poor dear! Now you 
have to go through agonies of remorse, don’t you?” 

“I don’t know yet. I’m still in a state of shock.” 

“Yes, you will, poor darling, or you wouldn’t be Georgie 
Winthrop. How long does it generally last?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“You mean you’ve never done this before? My God, I 
feel as though I had seduced a virgin! I suppose that’s flat- 
tering for me, but it must be ghastly for you! Is there any- 
thing I can do to help?” 

“No,” he said, and glancing at his watch, said, “My God, 
it’s twelve thirty! I’ve got a luncheon engagement!” 

“Oh, you can’t go now! We’ve got a milhon things to talk 
about. And iE we made love again, you wouldn’t have twice 
as much remorse, would you? I mean, it seems to me that a 
man like you would have to make love an awful lot of times 
to make all the agony worth while.” 

“We’ve got to be sensible now more than ever, Gharlotte,” 
he said, jmnping up and hurriedly beginning to get dressed. 
“This is no time to throw caution to the winds! Is there a 
razor around here?” 

“Look over the sink. Gan’t you delay the luncheon engage- 
ment?” 

“No. They’d think it was peculiar. We can’t afford to start 
talk.” 

“What’s this luncheon ah about, anyway?” 

“It’s to arrange a Convocation on Modem Morality,” he 
said, struggling to pull his pants on. “And if you laugh. I’ll 
kill you!” 

“How lovely!” she said, clapping her hands together. “Why 
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don’t you bring me along? Joyfully naked, I shall follow you 
into the University Club!” 

He laughed. “It may be funny, but this is a serious matter,” 
he said, buttoning his collar. 

“Well, then, you ought to have a clean shirt, I bet one of 
Sid’s would fit you.” She got up and began rifling cabinets. 

“Who is this Sid, anyway?” he asked uneasily. 

“He’s a wonderful guy. He’d give you the shirt off his 
back.” She laughed and threw a silk shirt at him. 

“What’s your relationship with him?” 

“How lovely! You’re jealous!” 

“I certainly am,” he said, all sorts of horrible thoughts 
coming to mind. “How come you’re staying here?” 

“Tony said I could. I’m afraid Sid’s more Tony’s type than 
mine, but he’s still a dear.” 

George peered into a mirror and knotted his necktie. It 
seemed extremely odd to be wearing some unknown man’s 
shirt, but everything about the past twenty-four hours had 
lost aU sense of reality anyway. In the mirror he looked the 
same as he always had, but he felt as though he had been 
rocketed up in the air by an explosion, and was still waiting 
to find out where he’d be when he landed, if, indeed, he’d be 
alive at all. 

“You stay here and wait for me, wiU you?” he asked as he 
put on his coat. “I’U be back about three if I can. And you 
ought to go see your father.” 

“I will,” she said, and then, with a catch in her voice, she 
added, “George!” 

“Yes?” He turned, and saw her sliding back under one of 
the black sheets, as though, with him going, she was sud- 
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denly ashamed of her nakedness. 

“You will come back, won t you? I mean, the guilt thing 
won’t get so bad that you’ll just nm?” 

“Of course not,” he said, his mind beginning to work very 
fast. “Charlotte, I’ll tell you what I’m going to try to do. We 
need time to think — at least one or two days together. Then 
we can try to make some sense out of our hves. I have no idea 
how, but I am sure that we need time to think. I’ve got to 
arrange that.” 

“I love you when you’re practical,” she said. “And of 
course, that’s aU the time. That’s the good part about being 
Georgie Winthrop.” 

“I don’t know about that, but I’ve got to find a way to 
explain why I’m not going to get home this afternoon. Other- 
wise, we’d have to say good-bye right now.” 

“You won’t do that!” Fear rose in her voice again. 

“Right or wrong, I would find that impossible,” he said, 
kissed her hghtly, and ran out the door. 

It was surprising, George thought, how easily the ways of 
deceit came to him. He met Alex Hoffman and Harry Horton 
at the University Club with perfect aplomb, and talked for 
two hours about the Convocation on Modem Morality as 
though it were his chief interest in life. Toward the end of 
the luncheon, when Harry had agreed to head the committee 
of alumni, George said with elaborate nonchalance, “Is there 
anyone from the New York area you’d hke to get for your 
committee? If it would save you time, there’s no reason why 
I can’t stay in town a few more days to round them up and 
fill them in on the plans weVe already made.” 
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“That might drive things ahead a httle faster,” Harry 
Horton said, and they made out a list of men he would see. 

“I also thought I might talk to some of the foundation 
people and find if there’s a chance for a special grant,” 
George continued easily. “It would be nice if we could put 
this diing in the black from the start.” 

“Good idea,” Harry said, nodding wisely, and with no 
more trouble than that, George arranged three days more 
in New York. 

No, the subterfuge was shockingly easy, but not every- 
thing was going to be without trouble, George was certain. 
For one thing, he was so tense that he found it difficult to 
sit still, and the passage of time was agonizingly slow. He 
glanced at his watch so much that he was afraid the other 
men would notice it, and took to holding his wrist under the 
table, where occasionally he could glance at it secretly. 
Worries broke into his consciousness hke bombshells. Had 
Jane for some reason tried to call him again last night? And 
would she tonight, or some other night when he was not 
there? How would he explain his absence from the club? 

A friend’s apartment, he thought. Or I ran into a friend 
and he asked me to spend the night with him in Connecticut 
or Long Island. That’s the best I could do, and it would 
sound lame as hell, because she knows damn well I always 
tell her where I am. 

Anguish. The mere thought of Jane’s name suddenly began 
to wrench his heart, making him feel not only conscienceless, 
but desperately sorry for her. He dreaded the moment he 
would have to telephone her with the news that he was not 
coming right home. All right, I feel anguish and I damn 
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well deserve to, he thought, full of a rising conviction that 
this was just a small beginning of some enormous payment 
of sorrow he was going to have to make. But for all happi- 
ness isn’t there always a commensurate price? Didn’t he have 
to be tough about that? 

“What do you think, George?” Harry Horton asked. 

It was the first time he had been caught with his mind 
off business throughout the whole luncheon, or almost 
caught. “I don’t think I understand aU the imphcations of 
your question,” he said. “Would you mind spelling it out a 
little more?” 

“What I meant to say was, we’ve got to be awfully careful 
not to let the session on morahty in government turn into 
party in-fighting, with everybody accusing everybody else. 
Or do you think there might be some news value in some 
good charges and counterchargesF’ 

“There might, if it can aU be kept on a high enough level,” 
George said smoothly. “As I’ve said before, I think the 
success or failure of the whole thing depends on our ability 
to get speakers of really top cahber. I wouldn’t even be 
afraid of dreaming about gettmg the President of the United 
States.” 

“Well, Eisenhower spoke at lots of colleges,” Horton said, 
and the conversation turned to avenues for approaching the 
new President. 

George sneaked a peek at his watch, seeing that it was a 
quarter to three. “I hate to break this up,” he said urbanely, 
“but I have an engagement. I’U give you a call, Harry, when 
I’ve contacted everyone on your list.” 

“Fine!” Harry said. 
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Looking, he hoped, like a man under great pressure of 
business, George almost ran from the dining room. Deter- 
mined to get the painful part of his immediate future over 
with, he went to his room and telephoned Jane. Claude 
answered the telephone, causing George to feel very 
pecuhar. 

“Son,” George began. “How are you?” To liis own ear his 
voice had a horrible saccharine quality to it. 

“Fine, Dad,” Claude rephed in his deep voice. “When you 
coming home?” 

“Tve been delayed. I’m afraid. Is your mother in?” 

“Naw. She went somewhere with some old biddies. I think 
it’s a garden-club lunch.” 

“You mustn’t talk of your mother’s friends that way,” 
George heard himself say reprovingly, masking the relief he 
felt at not having to subject his conscience to the pain of 
talking to Jane herself. “Tell her I’m tied up here, talking to 
alumni. A man named Harry Horton is going to head our 
new committee, and he wants me to see a whole hst of peo- 
ple. Can you remember to teU your mother that?” 

“Sure,” Claude said disinterestedly. 

“TeU her I may have to be running aU over Connecticut 
and Long Island,” George continued. “I won’t be able to get 
home for four days.” Not having to talk to Jane directly, he 
felt emboldened to extend his leave of absence. 

“O.K.,” Claude said. “Have a good time.” 

“This is business, not pleasure!” George retorted sharply, 
wondering whether Claude was suspicious. “And Claude, 
listen. Tell yotu mother that Mr. Harkin is in the hospital. 
TU caU Dean Winters and straighten things out with liim.” 
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“Drunk-O again?” Claude asked contemptuously. 

“Alcoholism is no joke, and anyway, its more than tha t 
He took a bad fall.” 

“That’s too bad,” Claude said, softening. 

“Yes. Be sure and tell all this to your mother.” 

“O.K.,” Claude said. “Don’t do anything I wouldn’t do. 
Old Dad!” 

“Don’t call me Old Dad!” George thundered, and soften- 
ing his voice, added, “Give my love to everybody. I’ll be 
home as soon as I can.” 

His calls to Dr. Landry and Dean Winters were not so 
difiBcult. When he left the telephone, Dr. Landry had con- 
gratulated him on his zeal, and Dean Winters had formally 
listed Peter as the victim of a fall. All concerned knew he 
would be traveling unpredictably about Connecticut and 
Long Island, and as far as he could see, he had four days to 
spend exactly as he chose. A premonition of doom which had 
been rising within him aU morning, the expectation of some 
enormous price he would have to pay, was stronger than 
ever, but meanwhile there would be four days. For the sake 
of his own sanity, he determined to try not to think of any- 
thing beyond the fourth day, to savor each morning, after- 
noon and night as it came without thinking of the future at 
all, as he had occasionally tried to do on leave during the 
war. Certainly at the end of four days he would be in a 
better position to make intelligent plans than he was now, he 
thought, and suddenly a wave of exuberance swept his dark 
premonitions back, leaving a clear little spot of four days like 
the eye in the midst of a hurricane. Four days, he thought, 
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four days. At least we’ll have them, and not a minute should 
be wasted. Forcing himself not to run like a boy through the 
vestibule of the University Club, he walked rapidly to the 
street. “Taxi!” he called. “Taxi!” and he sprinted toward one 
parked half a block away. 
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]^ow I am a child of the devil perhaps, George 
thought, but especially a child of the devil should not let his 
happiness be ruined by remorse. 

On the way to the Twelfth Street apartment, the taxi 
passed a florist, and on impulse, George asked the driver to 
stop. Going inside the shop, the windows of which were 
steamed by a large radiator, he foimd. an aged man slowly 
putting together a large funeral wreath. “Do you have any 
roses, red roses?” he asked. 

“Sweetheart roses,” the man said. “Only sweetheart roses 
today — the very small ones.” 
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“Give me two dozen ” George said, before asking the 
price, feeling some recklessness was becoming at such a 
moment. In his wallet he had thirty-three dollars, and in 
his checking account he had a little over six hundred dollars. 
Whatever he spent would have to be accounted for, but that 
could be worked out somehow. While the man wrapped the 
delicate flowers in green waxed paper, George reflected 
guiltily that for years he had never bought his wife roses 
except on Mother’s Day, a sorry testimony to some of Char- 
lotte’s theories, which he preferred not to think about now. 

Fifteen minutes later, George found himself in front of the 
iron gate of the apartment, holding the oblong box of flowers 
under his arm. As he opened the gate, he suffered a moment 
of panic, abruptly envisioning an empty apartment, Char- 
lotte mysteriously disappeared. She met him at the black 
door, however, her dark hair combed around her oval face, a 
wonderfully mature-looking Charlotte now, he thought with 
gratitude, wearing a formal sort of black dress, as though 
she was prepared to go out. “You came back!” she said, em- 
bracing him intensely. “I’ve been sitting here trying to decide 
whether I could live if the hours went on without a sign of 
you. 

“You’ve got to have more faith in me than that,” he said, 
giving her the box. 

“Flowers! How do you know how to help me to live out 
all my fantasies? In my dreams the man always comes to the 
door with flowers.” Opening the box, she lifted the flowers 
out, burying her face in them. He sat on the edge of the bed 
and watched her with pleasxire as she took a vase from a 
shelf and arranged them. 
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“Right after you left, I went to the hospital,” she said, her 
voice so even that it obviously was trying to mask emotion. 
“The news about Dad isn’t so good.” 

“What is it?” 

“He’s still imconscious. Apparently he has some sort of 
concussion. And his heart isn’t doing so weU.” 

“Have they taken X rays yet?” 

“They’re doing that now. I saw him, but he didn’t wake 
» 
up. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, getting up and pouring himself a 
Scotch. “Do you want a drink?” 

“Yes.” 

He handed her a glass. “Anyway,” he said, speaking with 
studied casualness, “I don’t have to go home now. I’ve 
arranged for us to have four days.” 

“Four days!” she said, her face lighting up. “I was steeling 
myself against yotnr leaving tomorrow! Four days! That’s per- 
fectly marvelous!” She ran to him and kissed him. 

“I hope that in that time we can figure out what to do. 
But anyway, we have that.” 

“I’m not going to think of the future at all,” she said. 
“Four days! How many hours is that?” 

“Almost more than I can figure in my head,” he said. 
“Forty-eight and forty-eight — a hundred minus four. Ninety- 
six hours are left.” 

“An eternity!” she said. “And do you know that my hope 
was great enough so that I plaimed for it?” 

“How?” 

“Not glamorously — ^practically. I’m learning from you. I 
bought you a toothbrush and a razor and some pajamas and 
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shorts. I figure that Sid wont mind if you use his shirts, if 
we have them washed.” 

“I’m going to owe this Sid an awful lot,” George said 
nervously. “When is he expected back?” 

“Next week. He’s playing up in Toronto. He and Tony 
and that whole bunch are wonderful about things fike this.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, people like that, they have their problems, and they 
understand the problems of other people. They know about 
you and me.” 

“They do?” George asked in astonishment. 

“Tony knew the minute you carried my suitcase up.” 

“But it hadn’t even happened then!” 

“You mean it doesn’t happen until people actually go to 
bed? Tony’s awfully perceptive. He looked at us and he 
guessed.” 

“How do you know?” 

“He asked me.” 

“What did you say?” 

“I said it was dawn but not noon, and he knew what I 
meant. That’s why he arranged for me to have this apart- 
ment.” 

“You mean you planned this whole thiog?” 

“Why not? You believe in planned parenthood, don’t 
you?” 

“ParenthoodF’ 

“I don’t mean it that way, silly. You don’t have to worry 
about that. I just mean that you should plan anything that’s 
important.” 

He fit a cigarette. 
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“Don’t you agree?” she asked. 

“Yes, but it does seem a little cold-blooded.” 

“You have to be cold-blooded sometimes in order to be 
hot-blooded properly. Didn’t you plan for us to have four 
days?” 

“Yes,” he said weakly. 

“Well, I planned for us to have the first night. And you 
needn’t feel remorseful, because I’m sure that no man in 
the whole history of the world ever fought so hard for his 
virtue as you did. For a while there, I abandoned all hope.” 

“Charlotte, you mean you planned this thing every step of 
the way?” 

“You can’t plan every step. Actually, you resisted the part 
I planned. After that it was just the way things happened.” 
She jumped up. “Don’t let’s waste time rehashing things. 
We’ve got ninety-six hours, minus the last five minutes. And 
I know exactly what I want to do.” 

“What?” 

“I want to get some good food that doesn’t have to be 
cooked, and some cold wine, and I want to spend the whole 
evening eating and drinking and talking and making love. 
Those four things should always go together, and it’s idiotic 
of people not to arrange it more often.” 

“All right,” he said. “We’ll go shopping.” 

He took her arm. Catching his left hand in both of hers, 
she raised it to her lips. “I love your hand,” she said. 

“I always thought it was rather peasant-hke.” 

“No. It’s full of kindness and strength.” She brushed his 
wrist with her lips, tasting the salt of his skin with the tip 
of her tongue. Looking at the curve of her quietly absorbed 
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face bent over his hand, his heart seemed to turn over within 
him, and he thought, If in years to come I ever wonder 
what made me break every rule I ever knew, I will remem- 
ber not only this feeling of loving, but this knowledge of 
being loved. His other hand shook as he stroked her hair, 
finding it iucredibly silky. 

“I don’t want to go shopping now,” she said, straightening 
up and pressing his hand to the pulse of her throat. “I’m too 
much in love.” 

It was almost dark by the time they went shopping. The 
brick chimneys of the Village were silhouetted against 
angry-looking clouds and a cold wind was blowing, but on 
his face it felt good, and when a troupe of street urchins 
darted by, kicking a can, he had an absmrd urge to jom 
them, waving his hands and shrieking with glee, as they did. 
“You really have made me young again,” he said. “Or better 
than that, you’ve given me something that youth ought to 
have been, and never was.” 

She smiled. “I haven’t helped you to grow young. I’ve 
helped you to grow up.” 

“Partly that. But I never before met anyone who made 
me feel that she loved me as much as I loved her. I always 
felt alone in love, and that’s why I always felt half the 
world was missiug.” 

In a wineshop he bought a bottle of dry champagne, 
thinking that was almost obligatory, and in a delicg-tessen 
he bought a jar of orange caviar, and small cartons of 
smoked sahnon, sturgeon, tongue and many other good 
things to eat. Laden with packages, they hurried back to the 
apartment, which no longer seemed grotesque to him now. 
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only a fittingly strange place for so naany new things to 
happen to him. 

‘Tm going to put on my best pajamas ” she said excitedly 
as she unwrapped the food on the bar, “I always talk better 
in pajamas than any other way, don’t you?” 

“I never thought about it,” he said with a laugh. 

“Well, put on the new pajamas I bought you and 
see. 

She went into the bathroom carrying a box, and while she 
was gone he changed. As he was hanging up his suit, she 
came out, wearing cream-colored pajamas of a material so 
light and soft that it looked translucent. “I should have 
bought a sexy negligee for you, but I always feel em- 
barrassed in them,” she said, pirouetting. “Is this all right?” 

“Quite sexy enough,” he replied. 

“I mean negligees, black lace and all that could be fun, 
I guess, but they start making me look sexy before I feel sexy 
— ^it’s sort of like beginning at the end. And also tlaey seem to 
be making too much of a thing of sex by itself, the body by 
itself, and it’s funny, sex by itself isn’t even very sexy, do you 
find that?” 

“Yes,” he said, smihng. “I think you have the most analytic 
mind I ever knew, as well as the freest spirit. You are the 
only free spirit I ever met.” 

“Why not? God knows I’ve been analyzed enough.” 

“Do you like to talk about that?” 

“I’ve been analyzed so much I don’t have to. What inter- 
ests me at the moment is why sex by itself isn’t sexy. I mean, 
when you think about it, it’s disgusting, the great flapping 
together of bodies and aU that Not disgusting, maybe, but 
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uninteresting. I mean, after all, how many things can the 
bodies do? Even if we’re completely uninhibited, the range 
of experimentation seems pretty small and sort of sickening 
by itself.” 

He laughed. “The other day I was thinking that when I 
was yoxmg, sex seemed mysterious and love seemed simple, 
but now it’s the other way around.” 

She sat down on the bed. “I think that’s true. I think our 
bodies are like musical instruments, not very interesting in 
themselves, sometimes not even beautiful, magnificent only 
in the emotions they can express. When people go to bed 
together without loving each other, it’s disgusting because 
they don’t have any emotions to express, and I think there 
are also some people who may have emotions, but don’t 
know how to express them with their bodies, like be ginnin g 
saxophone players, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” he said amusedly. 

While continuing to prattle on, she took the piUows from 
the bed and placed them in a semicircle on the floor. In 
the center of this she placed paper plates of food and the 
bottle of champagne. 

“There!” she said, sitting down and patting a pfilow be- 
side her. “Gome on! We’ll eat the way the Japanese do. Turn 
all the lights off but the one in the comer. I want to look 
mysterious and enchanting to you. Candles might be nice, 
but they’re messy, and they always seem to me too obvious, 
hke negligees, don’t you think?” 

“Yes,” he said with a laugh, and sat cross-legged beside 
her, his shoulder hurting only a little. 

“I like the idea of our bodies as musical instruments,” she 
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continued, the words somewhat blurred by a piece of 
smoked salmon she put in her mouth. “I mean, it explains 
why sex is everything and nothing at the same time. Without 
it I’d feel like a great pianist with his hands tied. I mean 
I am full of love. I’m just bursting with it, and it has to get 
expressed somehow, doesn’t it?” 

He too took a piece of salmon. “I suppose there are lots of 
other ways to express it. Dancing for one.” 

“Yes, but art gets to be crap so often, when it’s not meant. 
Like sex alone, art alone is awful. It’s why I can’t stand arty 
people. They’re obscene.” 

He opened the bottle of champagne, and there was a loud 
pop. Pouring it into one of the highball glasses she had 
provided, he handed it to her. 

“It’s good,” she said, tasting it and wrinkling her nose. 
“When you bought it I was afraid it was too obvious, like 
negligees and candles, but sometimes obvious things work, 
don’t they?” 

“Occasionally.” 

“I’ve been trying to figme out what kind of a musical in- 
strument my body is. Sometimes I feel like a grand piano, 
but at other times I’m only a piccolo.” 

He laughed. “To me you’re more like a violin.” 

“No, don’t say that. It reminds me of all that business in 
sex manuals, about how women are violins and men have to 
play them carefully and skillfully. I think that’s horrible, don’t 
you?” 

“Fairly horrible.” 

“I mean, when I say I’m a musical instrument, I mean I 
use my body to express my own emotions — I play it myself. 
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My God, that sounds as though I were masturbating, doesn’t 
it?” 

“Sort of,” he said with a laugh. 

“That’s not what I mean, of course. I mean, I use my body 
to express my love for you, and you use yours to express your 
love for me, and it’s more than that, because we’re reaUy just 
using each other to express a more general love, love of life, 
love of God, love of everything. That’s what’s so tremen- 
dously exciting about it, don’t you think? And don’t you 
think it was poetic of God to make moments like that the 
mechanism of creating life?” 

“I guess God is a fairly poetic fellow.” 

“But I hate that idea of women being violins men have to 
play,” she continued, mxmching smoked strugeon content- 
edly. “I think that has ruined millions of marriages. I mean, 
people should play their own damn violins, don’t you think?” 

“I couldn’t agree more,” he replied, pouring more cham- 
pagne. 

Charlotte took a swallow, wiped her mouth with the back 
of her hand and curled up on the pillows with her head in his 
lap. “I’ve been doing all the talking,” she said. “That’s not fair. 
I want you to talk.” 

“I’m too happy to think of much to say, and I like listening 
to you.” 

“But you have to talk! To me you’re like a wonderful gift 
that I haven’t yet unwrapped. I want to know what’s in- 
side!” 

“Not much now, but joy in the present and worry for the 
future.” 

“Don’t talk about the future! How about the past?” 
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“1 have regret for that ” he said sadly. “Aren’t you the 
one who said we should try to live in the present?” 

“But like everything, that’s only half true. When you fall 
in love you should talk about your past. Otherwise you’re 
just giving yoinr girl a mask, with no man or boy behind it.” 

“I can’t honestly think of much to say,” he said. “Tonight 
I’m the strong, silent t)^e, I’m afraid.” 

“Let’s start at the begimiing,” she said, sitting up straight 
in a very businesslike way. “WTiat was your mother hke?” 

“Charlotte, I must confess that sometimes you make me 
feel hke a patient in a psychiatric chnic!” 

“Well, I’ve been to so many doctors that I suppose I begin 
to talk hke them. No, that’s not true. Actually, analysts talk 
hardly at all, and I don’t think any doctor would be obvious 
enough to ask a blunt question about yom: mother. I’m not a 
doctor, but like the good ones, I love to get at the truth. I 
don’t know how to be subtle, so I just come right out and ask 
you, TVhat was your mother like?’ ” 

“To tell you the truth, I can remember very httle about my 
mother. She died when I was eighteen years old.” 

“But my memories go back to the time I was three. If you 
don’t remember her, she must have hurt you terribly. What 
did she look like?” 

“She wasn’t very tall, and had dark hair.” 

“Like me?” Charlotte said brightly. “That explains a lot!” 

“No, she wasn’t like you— I can’t imagine anyone more 
opposite. She was very reserved, timid, old-fashioned. She 
would die of shock if she knew about us.” 

“That also explains a lot.” 

“Just what do you mean?” 
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“It explains why you’re a Georgie.” 

“Let’s get ojff this subject,” he begged. “Let’s talk about 
you.” 

“You already know a lot about me.” 

“No I don’t. As a matter of fact, your whole life is sort of 
shrouded in mystery.” 

'“With some people, maybe that’s the way it should be. 
I like to unwrap my presents, but some look better in all their 
shmy paper.” 

“Now you’re just deepening the mystery,” he said, gently 
touching her quiet face. “I’m sure there’s nothing inside you 
I couldn’t love.” 

“Sometimes it’s wrong for people to talk about themselves. 
Have you ever known any writers?” 

“A few. What have writers got to do with it?” 

“Well, a writer told me once that when he was young, he 
always based his characters on living people, and trembled 
to see whether they’d sue him. But then he discovered that 
they hardly ever even recognized themselves in his books, 
and he realized that he had not actually been writing about 
them, only his conception of them, which was very difFerent 
from their conception of themselves. Although he hadn’t 
known it, he’d been making up fictional characters all along.” 

“That’s interesting,” he said. 

“It seems to me that we aH do this, not j’ust writers,” 
Charlotte continued. “The people we know, especially the 
people we love or hate, are based on real people, but the 
characteristics we give them come from ourselves at least 
as much as from them.” 

“I think that’s true.” 
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“Paranoids think everyone wants to kill them— they peo- 
ple the world with their own monsters. And sentimental 
people who say everyone is just lovely coat the world with 
their own saccharine. Us in-between people just use our 
friends as mirrors most of the time.” 

“If that’s true, we’re aU terribly alone,” George said. “All 
locked up with nothing but images of ourselves.” 

“It’s a little true. But of course some people are more 
capable of breaking through mirrors than others, and dealing 
with the people God made, rather than the people they made 
themselves.” 

“I still don’t see why that means you can’t talk about your- 
self.” 

“But it does! I think you’ve based a wonderful character 
on me. You’ve woven me with wishes. I’d be crazy to step 
naked out of that.” 

“I’ve never had any objection to you naked, joyfully 
naked, as you put it, and I doubt if I would be shocked by 
your soul.” 

“Yes, you would,” she said with a sigh. “You’re stfll only a 
Georgie, and the boy part of you would be disgusted.” 

“I think you’re selling me awfully short, but I don’t want 
you to talk about yourself if you don’t want to.” 

“I see you as you are,” she said. “I can love you without 
weaving you with wishes, and maybe that’s the greatest com- 
pliment there is. You’re George — Georgie Winthrop, and old 
G. E. W. is not without sin, but the sins of his kind of people 
are opposite from mine.” 

“In what way?” 

“Except for yesterday and tonight, you’re a very proper 
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man, George. You’ve been dying inside for years, but dying 
quietly, not exploding all over the lot lilce me or Dad. I 
imagine your father was a very proper man, and that he died 
quietly, without protest.” 

“He’s still ahve, and he protests a lot,” George said. 

“At hving? Or at being one of the walking dead? Zombies 
aren’t fictional! The world is full of zombies, propped up by 
clothes and fear of the grave. There aren’t very many hving 
people.” 

“You talk too much in absolutes,” he said. “Being ahve, like 
everything else, is ah a matter of degree.” 

“Yes. But there are the walking dead who hurt with cold- 
ness, not heat. God help you, you come from that kind of 
people, George, and you’ve still got ice enough in your blood 
and in those pale-blue eyes to make the sight of flame pain- 
ful. You always look a httle scared when I talk about the 
Bird of Fire.” 

“There are aspects of that story which frighten me when 
I think that you sort of want me to act it all out with you.” 

“No, you’re frightened of more than that. You see, George, 
you’re the kind of person who always likes to pretend that 
everything’s all right. That’s what you kept teUing me while 
we were waiting for the ambulance to come for Dad. Tt’s all 
right,’ you kept saying, Tt’s aU right,’ and there Dad was in 
a coma with the whole side of his face bashed in. That’s your 
theme song, George — a Georgie theme song: ‘Everything’s 
All Right.’ I think you and your kind of people live your 
whole lives blindly just to preserve your own myth that 
everything’s all right. You don’t hke to know homosexuals, 
do you? No, you’re not like Dad, queer enough yourself to 
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hate them, but they make you very uncomfortable, because 
they lead you to suspect that everything might not be all 
right. I bet you give your old father a hard time because you 
can’t pretend he’s all right. Any kind of human violence you 
write oflE as melodrama, or morbidity, or sensationalism, or 
at the very least, poor taste. People are dying aU around 
you, making love to each other in every conceivable way, 
plotting wars or petty thefts, but you won’t look, because 
you’d die if you couldn’t beheve that everything is all right!” 

“There also are people who don’t plot wars or petty thefts/’ 
he said. “Some people, Charlotte, actually are all right.” 

“A few — a tiny, precious few. I knew a doctor once who 
seemed all right, fully ahve and perfectly under control, but 
maybe I just made him up — one never knows one’s doctor 
very well. I suppose a few artists are all right, at least when 
they’re working, and almost everyone is all right during at 
least a few moments of their lives. But most of your all-right 
people are pretending, more full of crap than a Christmas 
goose with stuffing, and they’re dangerous people, because 
they hate people like me who won’t pretend, who hardly 
ever have been all right, but who know it.” 

“I think I have been guilty of a lot you accuse me of,” 
George said, deeply moved. “But if I have ice in me, you 
have already thawed a lot of it.” 

“Not enough!” she said, her voice sounding tragic. “Most 
of my friends would seem gargoyles to you, strange carica- 
tures of humanity from the ‘entertainment world’ — a phrase 
with a built-in leer if there ever was one. The all-right people 
you talk about weren’t in the hotels where I was brought up. 
You wouldn’t beheve the people I’ve known.” 
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“Try me ” he said, sensing her need to shock, or maybe her 
need to assure herself that he could withstand her shocks. 

“Mother had something the matter vdth her that drew her 
to sick men,” she said. “You were the first, and you were sick 
then. Dad was the second. And then there were others, three 
more to be exact.” 

“I know your mother’s life was a tragic one.” 

“She had a man once who had to look at dirty pictures 
before he made love to her, and then had to swear horribly 
the whole time he was making love. There’s a combination 
of phrases, isn’t it? Swearing and making love! And the 
strange thing is, he wasn’t a monster; most of the time he 
was a poor gentle soul — of all things, a poet!” 

“I’m only sorry your mother had to tell you this sort of 
thing,” he said. 

“She had to teU somebody! Most of the time she had no 
one but me to talk to, and she was more than half out of her 
mind!” 

“I can understand that,” he said. 

“Then there was Edmimd,” she said in a flat voice. “She 
married him.” 

“Was that the art dealer?” 

‘Tes.” 

There was a short silence before she said in a curiously 
small voice, “I’ll put it very simply, and then you’ll know. 
Mother went to a sanitarium about six months after they 
were married. I hved with Edmund. I had him all to myself. 
It was as simple as that.” 

Leaning over, he kissed her, feeling that her eyes were wet 
with tears. 
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“Only it wasn’t as simple as that!” she said, forcing the 
words through clenched teeth. “Edmund too wasn’t a mon- 
ster! He was old and terribly lonely and he started by just 
holding me in his arms at night. And I’ll tell you the awful 
truth is that I didn’t mind it, not when he started, and I even 
liked a little the sense of power I got over him.” 

She stopped and there was an agonizing moment of silence 
before, with her throat muscles contracting, she almost 
screamed, “When I told Mother, I wasn’t confessing! I 
wasn’t asldng for help! I was boasting, God damn it, I was 
boasting, and that’s why she killed herself!” 

“It’s not your fault,” he said, hunching over and hugging 
her to him. “It’s not your fault!” 

Slowly she got control of herself, and picking up a paper 
napkin, wiped her face. “For a terrible moment there, I 
thought you were going to tell me it’s aU right,” she said with 
a wry smile. 

“No, I guess you’ve got that out of me.” He kissed her 
gently on the mouth. 

“Let me finish,” she said. “Let me get the whole dreadful 
thing out. As I said, Edmund wasn’t a monster. How do 
you think he felt? As bad as you’d feel! But he was strong 
enough not to kill himself. He went to a doctor and told the 
whole story — imagine the guts that must have taken. And 
he did it not for his own cine, but to get help for me. It was 
Edmund who paid for my psychoanalysis. He gave me all 
he had.” 

“That’s a very moving story,” George said quietly. “You 
see. I’m not a monster either— I’m not going to love you 
less.” 
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“I m still pretty sick or I wouldn’t have to tell you all 
that,” she said. “Someday, the doctor said, I wouldn’t have 
to teU that story to every man I love, and someday, he said, 
I might find it possible to love a man for a long time, instead 
of just a Httle while.” 

“Yes,” he said, taking her hands and finding them cold. 

“I always have to tell that to every man too. I have to 
warn them that I don’t last very long.” 

“I understand,” he said, putting his arm around her as 
though to keep her warm. 

“Maybe you’ll be the one I can love for a long time,” she 
said dreamily. 

“Maybe.” 

“But anyway, I do love you. Even if it’s temporary, remem- 
ber that!” Taking the palm of his hand, she pressed it hard 
to her cheek. 

“I will remember.” 

“I mean, the idea that only love that lasts forever is real 
love is a lot of crap, isn’t it? It’s not like a horse race, where 
only the finishers get a prize!” 

“No, it isn’t.” 

“A lot of these so-called loves that last forever aren’t love 
at all, I think. Look at the faces of most married people!” 

“I know.” 

“I’d rather bum brightly like a bonfire for a little while 
than just fizzle along, wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes,” he said. 
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J. he next morning, they were awakened by the 
ringing of the telephone in the apartment. “Do you suppose 
it’s for Sid Steiner?” George asked sleepily, propping him- 
self up on one elbow. 

“It might be the hospital. I gave them this number.” She 
picked up the receiver and iu a frightened voice said, 
“HeUo.” For what seemed to be a long while, she listened. 
“All right,” she said finally, her voice infinitely sad. “Yes. 
Of course. We’ll be right there.” Slowly she put the receiver 
down. “Dad’s in a bad way,” she said to George. “From the 
way they talked, I don’t think there’s much hope.” 

“I’m sorry.” 
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“Of cotirse, I suppose there wasn’t much hope for him any- 
way,” she said grimly. “Still, I don’t know. Why do I have 
to feel so sad all of a sudden?” 

“It’s not unnatural,” he said. “Come on, let’s get down 
there.” 

Peter was conscious, they found, but weak and so unclear 
in his mind that they couldn’t be sure whether he recognized 
them. Incoherently he was mumbling women’s names, the 
names of cities, and more women’s names, over and over 
again, his watery eyes fixed on the ceiling, and when Char- 
lotte leaned over to kiss him, he said, “Detroit?” They sat by 
his bed for fifteen minutes in much the same agony George 
had felt when sitting by his own father’s prostrate form. 
Finally Charlotte got up. 

“Let’s get out of here,” she whispered. “I can’t take this 
any more.” 

They hurried from the hospital as fast as they could, grate- 
ful to get out in the chill November sunshine. 

“Let’s take a walk along the river,” she said. “It would do 
us both good.” 

Going down some concrete stairs, they went through a 
tunnel which passed under some parkways, and emerged on 
a grassy strip near the river. Moored off the Seventy-ninth 
Street pier they saw a small white yawl bobbing in the late 
fall winds. 

“Is that the kind of boat we could sail around the world in 
alone?” she asked. 

“Something hke that.” 

“Let’s do it! Just you and I together!” 
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“I’m afraid you’d be pretty miserable. Look at the way 
she’s rolling in that little swell. Can you imagine her in a 
mid-Atlantic gale?” 

“No,” she said, “but we could run away to the South Seas 
on a steamer, couldn’t we? Gauguin did.” 

“He at least had the excuse of being a painter. Charlotte, 
we’ve got to get out of this dream world sometime and malfe 
plans.” 

“I don’t want to,” she said, starting to walk very rapidly 
along the bank of the river. 

“Why not?” he said, catching up to her. 

“I want to forget everything again, at least until you have 
to go.” 

“But then it will be too late to make plans.” 

“Forget it. What do you want tonight for dinner?” 

“Right now I’m not hungry. Charlotte, this business of just 
living in the present doesn’t work for me. If I’m worried 
about the future, the present isn’t any fun at all. We’ve got 
lots of plans to make.” 

“Have weF’ She stopped suddenly and turned toward him, 
her eyes wide, intense. 

“Of course!” 

“Like what?” 

“Charlotte, I’ve been thinking about the possibility of 
getting a divorce and marrying you. Would you hke that?” 

“Oh, no!” she said. “You’re not going to be a damn fool!” 

“Charlotte, that’s not exactly the reaction I expected — ” 

“I told you I didn’t want to get married. Didn’t I tell you?” 

“Yes, but that was before—” 

“How has anything changed? Have I suddenly been con- 
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verted into material for a good, contented wife?” 

“I think I could make you happy.” 

“For how long? George, I’m more mature than you are! I 
can face reality! Right now, I feel as though I’ll love you 
forever, but I know it won’t last. This has happened to me 
before — I haven’t made a secret of that. I fall in love and the 
whole world seems full of splendor, and then suddenly — I 
don’t know. Suddenly for no reason it all crumbles, and I’m 
left with some poor miserable man and a lot of dirty shirts. 
It happens all the time, and it would be much worse if I had 
to go through that whole ghastly divorce business on top of 
it. And even worse if I had to face the fact that I’d ruined 
a man’s whole Hfe!” 

“I think maybe I can bring some stability into your life.” 

“That’s a nice dream, George, and maybe you can, but let’s 
not trap ourselves until we’re a lot more sure. Love me as 
though it’s forever, dear heart, but keep an escape route 
open for yourself. In the past I’ve ht up and cooled down 
awfully fast.” 

“How long do these, uh, seizmres of yours generally last?” 
he asked dryly. 

“I’m ashamed of this, but it’s never been more than a 
month, and sometimes a lot shorter than that. Don’t ask me 
how short. I would be embarrassed to tell you tliat.” 

“If you’re not at all sure of yourself, I guess we’ll just have 
to wait,” he said, bewildered. 

“And, George, promise me!” she said, grabbing the lapels 
of his coat with great vigor. “Promise me you won’t tell your 
wife, or give up your job or do anything dramatic! I have 
enough on my conscience without having to look back some- 
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day to a man I really hiirt!” 

“That means ” he said slowly, “that we aren’t going to 
see each other much. I suppose you could come up to Well- 
ington to live or go to college, but I couldn’t be near you for 
long and keep anything a secret. How do you hide a bonfire, 
especially in a small town?” 

“No, we can’t do that. I’U stay in New York and you’ll visit 
me as often as you can.” 

“That won’t be very often,” he said with a deepening sense 
of loss. “Ordinarily I only get to New York twice or three 
times a year, and there’s a limit to the credible number of 
excuses I can invent.” 

“Come as often as you can,” she said stubbornly. “George, 
please let’s not plan ahead!” 

“Well, what about money?” he asked desperately. “We’ve 
got to make some plans about that. If your father dies — ” 

“There will be funeral expenses. Give me whatever you 
can or whatever you feel like giving me. I’ll get a job and 
make up the rest.” 

“The whole trouble is, I don’t have much money. The vice- 
president of a college doesn’t make as much as you think. 
Moreover, I’ve always given my canceled checks to Jane, and 
it would be almost impossible to spend much without her 
finding out.” 

“I don’t care about money!” she said. “Stop worrying about 
it! Have we got enough for dinner tonight?” 

“I can use a credit card. Listen, Charlotte! You can’t live 
m this man Steinei*’s apartment forever. Youll have to rent 
a place, and there will be other expenses. What kind of job 
can you get? Realistically, I mean.” 
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“If I have to, I can walk the streets. I’d rather do that th ^n 
worry all the time.” 

“Don’t talk like that! You once discussed dancing or play- 
ing the piano in a night club. Do you realize that there are 
laws here which would prevent that because of your age?” 

“I can lie about my age.” 

“They ask proof, Charlotte! The police in New York are 
very strict about people who work in night clubs. And it 
isn’t as though that was a good idea for you in the first 
place.” 

“What do you think I should do?” 

“Go to college, the way I said. Maybe I could get you a 
scholarship somewhere, and find other ways to help you out.” 

“Will it make you happy if I say yes?” 

“Happier than I am without any answer for you.” 

“Do you really have a good enough imagination to envision 
me at the freshman prom?” 

“Charlotte, you’ve got to stop this nonsense about colleges. 
Not all students are hopelessly immature! Not all of them go 
to freshman proms. You must have some terrible fear of 
going to college, or you wouldn’t ridicule tlie idea so.” 

“Yes. I am afraid! I sormd bright when I talk sometimes, 
but I can’t concentrate enough to learn anything! And I get 
panichy when I have to sit through a long lecture. I have 
claustrophobia, on top of everything else.” 

“You could overcome those things, Charlotte.” 

“The only people my own age who like me are boys who 
try to lay me without understanding me at all!” 

“That could change, Charlotte. You know, most colleges 
also have psychiatrists who work with the students.” 
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"After seven years with an analyst, do you thinV a weekly 
session with a therapist is going to do much good? Do you 
think all diseases can be cured?” 

“Well, something has to be the answer, Charlotte!” 

"Why? Can’t you understand that sometimes there simply 
aren’t any answers, except going along from day to day? 
Why are you so stupid?” She stamped her foot in anger. 

“There’s nothing stupid in hope and determination, Char- 
lotte. There’s nothing stupid in making plans.” 

“It’s stupid if it ruins the httle time we’ve got, isn’t it? 
You were happy last night, weren’t you? Are you happy 
now?” 

“No,” he said. “That I’m not.” 

“Don’t ask so much of God!” she said with passion. “He’s 
given us two good nights. Maybe he’ll give us two more, and 
after that maybe even more, but don’t ask a guarantee of a 
whole lifetime of happiness! Don’t try to solve everything, 
aU at once! Right now we have an afternoon ahead of us. 
What do you want to do, stand here and fight?” 

“No.” 

“We have about six hours of sunlight left of today,” she 
said, holding her hand out to the sun. “And after that, 
twelve hoirrs of darkness. Even if that were aU we ever could 
hope for, isn’t that enough to make you feel some joy? Why 
can’t you be grateful?” 

“l am grateful,” he said. “Grateful for the time we do have, 
however long it is.” 

“That’s better! You know something? I always wanted to 
go to the Bronx Zoo, and nobody ever took me. How about 
it? I’d love to see those real live gorillas!” 
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“Fine,” he said, smiling, and turned to wave down a taYj 
On the way to the zoo, they sat silently holding hands, 
but once inside the gates, she broke away from him and ran 
swiftly to the nearest building, which happened to be the 
lion house. A lion pacing in its cage roared as she came in, 
and to George’s astonishment, Charlotte ran up to the rail in 
front of the bars, threw back her head and roared in return, 
giving a surprisingly accurate imitation. “That’s right, baby, 
roar at ’em!” she said softly. “They’ve got you boxed in and a 
long way from home, but roar at ’em. Let the bastards know 
you’re still alive!” 


22 


To make his reasons for being away from home 
plausible, George spent the next morning telephoning the 
people on Harry Hortons list, asking their services on his 
committee. A banker in Greenwich, Connecticut, asked if 
he would like to come out to discuss it, and he agreed. “A 
drive to the country will do us good,” he said to Charlotte. 
“Want to come along?” 

“Will you leave me at a bar somewhere while you’re talk- 
ing to the guy?” 

“Sure,” he rephed. 

It was a cloudy day, and there was a lot of traffic on the 
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Merritt Parkway. Putting her head on his lap, Charlotte 
curled up on the front seat and went to sleep. When they 
entered the town of Greenwich, however, she woke up, and 
examined the big estates they passed with apparent interest. 

“Do you think the people who live like that are happy?” 
she demanded suddenly. 

“Some of them. I get tired of the idea that rich people are 
never happy.” 

“But not all of them. If I were rich, I wouldn’t be any 
better off, really, would I?” 

“Some of your problems might be easier.” 

“But not the big ones — they wouldn’t change. Would you 
like to be very rich?” 

“I guess so. I suppose I’ve always been attracted to good 
living.” 

“You have a big house, even if it doesn’t belong to you. 
Does that make you happy?” 

“Not particularly.” 

“Have you ever been as happy as you’ve been with me?” 

“No.” 

"Why can’t we keep it upF’ she demanded. 

“I think we might. I don’t mean that our whole life would 
be one great blast of an orchestra — ^nobody can live like that. 
One thing you’ve got to learn is that life has its valleys as 
well as its peaks.” 

“But when I’m in a valley, I always think there won’t be 
any more peaks,” she said. “I get terrified.” 

“Maybe I can help you there, sooner or later.^’ He drew 
up in front of a restaurant. “Would you mind waiting for me 
here?” : : 
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“No, I hate this place! It’s too fancy. Can’t you find me a 
nice crumby bar?” 

“Why do you have to have a cnunby bar?” 

“Crumby bars are the only places people can talk to each 
other like human beings. In this place, nobody will say a 
word to me, and I can’t stand that.” 

“All right,” he said with a sigh, and drove on. 

“I can’t stand being alone,” she said. “Even for a few min- 
utes. I know that’s sick, but I think that people who spend 
long periods of time alone are even sicker.” 

“Maybe.” 

“I’m not afraid of people. I’ve never had anyone do me 
any harm unless I really asked for it.” 

“That’s an honest statement,” he said, drawing up in front 
of a dingy bar and griU. “This suit you?” 

“Yes. Will you be gone long?” 

“As short a time as possible.” 

True to his word, he speeded to get to the banker’s house, 
a large Georgian mansion with an empty swimming pool 
adjoining a terrace, and explained to his host, a short, in- 
teUigent-looking man named Howard Morris, that he was 
rushing to pick up a friend’s daughter at her boardmg school 
Hurrying through his presentation of the plans for the Con- 
vocation, he was nevertheless successful in enlisting the 
man’s cooperation. “A lot of these things turn out to be non- 
sense, I know,” Morris said, “but you’ve certainly got a sub- 
ject that needs examination.” 

“Yes,” George said rapidly. ‘We’re going to do our best 
to make this really meaningful.” Hastily shaking the man’s 
hand, he hurried back to his car and returned to the bar 
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where he had left Charlotte. Unable to park nearby, he left 
his car a block away and walked back. Entering a dimly lit 
room, he found Charlotte hunched over a beer, deeply en- 
gaged in conversation with a young Italian bartender. 

“I mean, most people never get to the heart of things,” she 
was saying as he approached her. 

“Hi, I’m back,” he said, touching her arm. 

“George! Why, you were gone only a minute! Meet Vito 
here. He’s been telling me aU about Greenwich.” 

“Hello, Vito,” George said awkwardly, and the man 
nodded. 

“He says they’ve got as many lushes here as in the Bowery,” 
Charlotte said. “And more hanky-panky too.” 

“No doubt. Do you want to go back to New York?” 

“Don’t you want a drink?” 

“I don’t feel like one now.” 

“O.K.” She pushed her half -finished glass of beer away. 
“Thanks, Vito. It was nice talking to you.” 

“Good-bye, Charlotte,” the bartender said, smiling at her. 
“Look me up if you ever get back in town.” 

“I sure wiU.” With a wave, Charlotte led the way out the 
door. ' 

“You certainly make friends fast,” George said. 

“People who lose them fast have to make them fast.” 

“Why are you so obsessed with losing them? You don’t 
have to, you know.” 

“No. I’m learning from you, George, I reaUy am.” She 
squeezed his hand. 

That might they had dinner m a Chinese restaurant, sit- 
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ting as sedately together as an old married couple. After- 
ward he got tickets to an old musical comedy, and in the 
dim Mght beside him, she sat laughing at even the smallest 
joke as though she didn’t have a care in the world. 

“I’m going to have to leave early tomorrow morning,” he 
said as they came out of the subway and started walking 
back toward the apartment. “They always expect me home 
by midaftemoon.” This wasn’t strictly true, but added to his 
expectation of some sort of punishment for his transgressions, 
there was a reasonless but growing worry that something 
might have happened to Jane or his children while he was 
out of touch. He was afraid, and to his astonishment found 
that he wanted to get home. 

“All right,” she said, grabbing his hand. “George, don’t 
worry about tonight.” 

“What do you mean, don’t worry?” 

“I mean, don’t feel that it’s absolutely necessary for us to 
provide great whirlpools of passion for each other. That’s 
the trouble with last nights. They get so desperate.” 

“Do you really feel that this is our last night?” 

“For the time being, of course. How long will it be before 
you can get down again?” 

“A week, maybe. I can find some excuse. And I think I’ve 
found a way to get you some money. Not much, but enough 
for your immediate needs.” 

“Wonderful! How?” She didn’t ask how much. 

“A guy wanted me to write a book on fimd raising and I 
wasn’t going to do it, but I think I could get an advance. 
Maybe five hundred or a thousand dollars I wouldn’t have to 
account to anybody for.” 
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“That’s marvelous. I can live forever on that.” 

“No you can’t — ^not with your father’s medical expenses. 
I’m going to have to figure out a way to get you more.” 

“You’re wonderful to worry about it. You’re the first man I 
ever knew who worried about me in such a practical way.” 

“It’s time somebody did.” 

They got to the apartment, and she preceded him ia. 
“Drink?” she asked, going up to the bar. 

“I could use one.” 

She poured Scotch, and looking down at the glass, said, 
“Do you know what I want to do tonight?” 

“I can’t imagine.” 

“I want to go to bed and listen to music and not mgke 
love. I mean, if it happens, all right, but I hate the idea of 
an obligation. It makes me cold as ice.” 

“AH right,” he said. 

“And you’ve got to promise me one thing. Absolutely 
promise!” 

“What?” 

“In the morning you’ll get up and go without waking me 
up. I can’t stand saying good-bye to people. I’d rather wake 
up by myself and face this empty apartment alone.” 

“All right,” he said, and after a moment added, “You are 
going to see me again, you know. Call me General Mac- 
Arthur. I shall return.” 

“Maybe. But when men go back to their wives, they stay 
there. It’s almost a law of nature.” 

“Do you keep talking about everything coming to an end 
with us because you distrust yourself or because you dis- 
trust me?” 
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“A litde of both, I guess.” Her voice trembled and she took 
a quick gulp of her drink. 

“You don’t have to distrust me. Any way you want it, 
Charlotte, you’ve got my help as long as I’m ahve. I can’t 
love a girl and then just run away. Not everybody is a fly-by- 
night.” 

“No,” she said in a low voice. “George, I’m going to ask 
something else. Let’s not talk any more. We’ve said an awful 
lot to each other, and though it’s unlike me, I have a terrible 
need for music, nothing else.” 

“AU right.” 

She took her pajamas from a closet and went into the 
bathroom. While she was gone, he changed, and after putting 
some Brahms on the phonograph, climbed into the big bed. 
Three minutes later, she returned, put off all the lights and 
joined him, snuggHng against him with urgency. 

“You’re cold,” he said, putting his arms around her. “You’re 
shivering.” 

“Just a Httle scared. I don’t like the thought of the way 
this empty apartment will look tomorrow.” 

“You’ve got to get a place for yourself. I’ll figure out a 
way to get you the money. When is this guy Steiner coming 
back?” 

“Any time, I guess.” 

“You start looking for a room of your own. This is no 
place for you to live.” 

“Be quiet, will you now, George? No more problems — 
just Brahms.” 

“All right,” he said. 

For five minutes, neither of them said any th ing. He stroked 
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her shoulder, and moved by her warmth, kissed her. The 
kiss lasted a long time. 

“I was afraid you wouldn’t,” she said. “I didn’t want you 
to feel you had to, but I was afraid you wouldn’t.” 

“Never fear,” he said, and in answer heard her repeated, 
“Thank God!” as on the first night they had spent together. 
Finally he slept. 

Three hours later, he awoke abruptly, full of apprehension. 
The room was dark. It was deathly still, and he realized 
suddenly that there was no sound of Charlotte breathing 
beside him. Groping for her, he found that her side of the 
bed was empty. Then he heard a smothered sob at the other 
side of the room. 

“Charlotte!” he said in alarm. 

“Hello,” she replied in a strained voice, and there was 
the sound of a match striking. In the brief flare of tlie small 
flame, he saw her sitting at the bar. There was a glass and a 
bottle in front of her. The match went out as she tried to light 
a cigarette, and she struck another. As she brought that one 
close to her face, he saw that her cheeks were streaked with 
tears. Reaching up, he put on the light over the bed. 

“Put that out!” she said in a choked voice. “It hurts my 
eyes.” She was wearing, he saw, only his rumpled pajama 
tops, which came to her knees. 

“Charlotte,” he said, snapping the light out again. “What’s 
the matter?” Dressed in his pajama bottoms, he jumped out 
of bed and ran to her. 

“Nothing. I just can’t sleep.” She tried to control her voice 
so hard that she sounded strangled. 
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“You’re crying,” he said, stooping awkwardly beside Her 
and putting his arm around her shoulder. 

“No,” she said, but suddenly the tears burst forth, and 
clutching him tightly with both hands, she wept as un- 
restrainedly as a child. 

Hugging her to him, he kneeled on the floor, where he 
rocked her silently back and forth. Gradually her paroxysm 
subsided. 

“What’s the matter?” he said when she could talk. 

“A kind of awful thing happened to me.” 

“What?” 

“I began to hope or pretend — I don’t know which. It’s 
not like me, but after you went to sleep, I began to imagine 
that you really might marry me the way you said, and we 
could live happily ever after. It isn’t fair to make me think 
like that.” 

“I wiU marry you, Charlotte.” He tried to make his voice 
confident, but somehow the words sounded hollow. 

“I began to pretend we could have a house like other 
people. You know when I was a little girl, George, I used to 
want kids. I loved dolls as much as anybody.” 

“Of course.” 

“I bet you can’t guess how I imagined my kids would 
look.” 

“How?” 

“AH dressed up in furs like Eskimo children. There were 
pictures of some in my geography book. Why do you suppose 
I would imagine my children like that?” 

“I don’t know,” he said in a low voice. “To you, I guess 
the world has always been a pretty cold place.” 
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“Tonight I began to imagine that you and I could have 
children. That’s almost criminal of me, isn’t it, after what 
the doctor said?” 

“Someday you can have children, Charlotte.” 

“I’ve got to quit pretending like this. The doctor told me 
that someday I could fall in love for more than a httle while, 
and I began to imagine it had already happened with you.” 

“All you’ve ever needed is someone you could count on,” 
he said. 

“Do you miud pretending, George, do you mind pretend- 
ing for just one night?” 

“I don’t think we have to pretend.” 

There was a moment of silence, during wliich she leaned 
over impulsively and kissed the back of his hand. “Tell me 
you love me,” she said. “Tell me you’ll love me forever.” 

“You know I will.” Why couldn’t he make the words sound 
real? 

“George/’ she said, suddenly straightening up. “George, 
you’re not pretending?” 

“No.” 

“You’re not fooling me?” 

“Of course not.” 

“I mean, I could stand just having a brief aJffair if we kept 
it sort of lighthearted. I could stand just being your mistress, 
if we never pretended it was anything more. But I can’t 
stand thinking that you really do love me, and are going to 
marry me, and then having it all disappear. You won’t do 
that to me, will you?” 

“Na” 

“Swear it, George?” she demanded with terrible intensity. 
“Put your hand on my heart. Do you feel it beating? Do you 
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swear on my life’s blood that you will never leave me?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Do you still have to go tomorrow?” 

“I’m afraid so,” he said miserably. 

“Why?” 

“I have a thousand arrangements to make.” 

“Will you tell your wife tomorrow?” 

“I’ll have to see,” he said confusedly. 

“How long wiU you be gone?” 

“I can’t tell. I also have to make arrangements about my 
job.” 

“WiU you lose it?” 

“Probably.” 

She shivered. “WiU you reaUy do this aU for me, or are we 
stiU just pretending?” 

“Men have often done more for women they loved.” The 
sentence sounded stUted. 

“I can’t believe it. I can’t believe you’U reaUy do it.” She 
sounded scared. 

He said nothing. 

“Put on the Ught, George.” 

He did so, and she stood up, her face pale, her hair tousled. 
With a shaking hand, she poured a quarter tumbler of 
whiskey. 

‘Want a drink?” she said in a low voice. 

“Not now.” 

Holding the glass in both hands, she raised it slowly to 
her lips as a cMd might drink from a goblet of miUc, and 
gulped. With a shudder, she set it down and started to pour 
another. 

“Charlotte,” he said with alarm. “Please don’t—” 
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“I want to go to sleep,” she said. “I want to sleep until 
you come back, and I know whether we re pretending or not. 
And I don’t want to think about my Eskimo children.” 

“It wiU take time for you to beheve.” He picked her up 
and carried her to the bed. She closed her eyes the moment 
her head touched the piUow, but as he put the light out and 
lay down beside her, she said, “George?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Tou didn’t have to fool me, did you? I mean, you didn’t 
have to offer to marry me just to get me into bed.” 

“No.” 

“You must really mean it.” 

“Of coinrse.” 

“It would be really wicked to fool about a thing Hke that, 
wouldn’t it? You know, I never thought it was bad for peo- 
ple to go to bed together, but it’s different when you promise 
so much.” 

“I know,” he said. 

She didn’t talk any more, and pretty soon her breathing 
became regular and slow. For the rest of the night it was 
not she but George who could not sleep. 

At six, dawn started to turn the room gray, and he decided 
he might as well get started. Remembering his promise to 
let her sleep, he tried to get out of bed quietly, but at the 
first creak of the mattress she opened her eyes. For a moment, 
she stared at the ceding, her face pale, haggard, almost 
corpselike. “You’re leaving now,” she said without looking 
at him. 

“I’m afraid it’s time.” 
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“Oh, God,” she said, sitting up and burying her face in 
her hands. “I feel so sick.” 

“Go to sleep again,” he said. ‘Tm sorry I woke you.” 

He dressed as quickly as he could, while she sat bent for- 
ward with her face in her hands. 

“Are you still feeling ill?” he asked as he put on his coat. 

“I feel fine,” she replied wryly, and sitting on the edge of 
the bed, lit a cigarette. ‘Tm sorry about last night.” 

“Why?” 

After taking only two puffs from the cigarette, she extin- 
guished it forcibly in an ashtray. “It’s silly to pretend, and it 
was wrong of me to try to trap you. I don’t want you to think 
that you have to marry me or never see me again.” 

“I’m going to work things out as best I can,” he said awk- 
wardly. “I have to think of so many people. ...” 

“Do what you have to do.” 

“Good-bye,” he said, bending over to kiss her cheek. “I’ll 
be in touch with you as soon as I can.” 

Almost afraid to look behind him, he hurried out the door. 
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or two hours, George concentrated on his driving, 
trying not to think of the two women who existed for him 
at each end of this strip of concrete. His mind was full of 
confusion that turned suddenly to panic. What was he going 
to say to Jane? The abutments of bridges whizzing by made 
him think of suicide, but with a certain amount of surprise, 
he realized that regardless of how much trouble he was in or 
was about to get into, death held few temptations for him, 
perhaps fewer than it had ever held before. His flesh and 
bones suddenly seemed to him to be frail instruments for 
conducting all the sorrow he was sure would be shot through 
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them, all the love that reposed in them now like the poetry 
hidden in a typewriter or the silent music encased in a grand 
piano, harmonies that had been released once by the touch of 
the proper hand and cried to be heard again. He did not want 
his body smashed, and drove with exaggerated care. When 
he stopped for fuel, he saw by a clock on the gas station wall 
that it was a little before eleven, and almost as clearly as 
though he were a hidden witness, he saw Charlotte re- 
awakening in her lonely apartment, sitting up in that strange 
black bed, wide-eyed, full of the realization that he had 
gone. “George?” she would probably caU in a small, quaver- 
ing voice, to make sure that he was nowhere in the apart- 
ment, and of comrse there would be no reply but silence. 
Sleepily she would make coffee on the Httle stove behind 
the Japanese screen, and would sit for a long while, cup in 
hand, staring at that strange garden where metal flowers 
grew out of sand. Then, moving slowly, she would get 
dressed and take a subway uptown to visit her father. He 
could almost see her sitting huddled in a corner of one of 
the subway cars, staring at the faces of strangers, perhaps 
striking up a conversation as she so often did. At Seventy- 
ninth Street, she would get off and chmb those long concrete 
steps to the hospital, a lonely figure in a borrowed trench 
coat with the coHar turned up to shield her slender neck 
against the wind. 

George almost stopped his car to go back to her, but then 
he thought of Jane, who certainly must think it strange that 
he had not called her for four days, a worried, kmd-faced 
woman going about the household chores at which she was 
so good, trying not to let the children see that she was 
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troubled. It was a strange thing, but in this moment when 
he had no real idea what to do, he felt the strongest tempta- 
tion to go to Jane for understanding and guidance in his 
love afiFair. It was a grotesque thought, to be sure, but he 
realized that what he would really like to do was to take 
Charlotte home to Jane to be cared for. He couldn’t think 
of anyone who worJd understand Charlotte better than Jane 
would, if she really got to know her, and Jane perhaps could 
give her the calm kind of love she needed to heal herself. It 
was certainly a perverted imagination which could conjure 
up the scene which suddenly filled his head, he and Jane and 
Charlotte and Claude and Anne all living together as one 
great big happy family. The thought of this scared him. Was 
he really just a great big blubbering two-hundred-pound 
boy, obscenely in need of a mother even when m love? 
Wasn’t he afraid not so much of hurting Jane, but of trying to 
live without her? If at least to some degree this was true, 
wasn’t it horrible to think of how this sniveling middle-aged 
toddler must already have failed as a father, competing with 
his own son and making a safely sexless child-wife of his 
daughter? Obscene, obscene! And if this had been going on 
all these years, had Jane been aware of it? Had this perhaps 
been why she had had so httle love to give him in bed or 
anywhere else? Had she, full of the realization that she had 
married a monstrous infant whose body might age, but never 
the inind or spirit, had she then with bravery gritted her 
teeth and devoted herself to the welfare of her real children, 
mothering him all the while with as much good humor as 
could be summoned, and finding some release for her own 
energies in a constant round of jokes, meetings of the P.T.A. 
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and the Faculty Club? And was her reward for this to he 
simply abandonment after so many years? Sweat began to 
break out on his face. But that cant be the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, he thought. Life is more 
complicated than that. If Jane wound up being my mother, 
she must to some degree have wanted that. It can’t be all 
my fault! 

Why wasn’t I bom in China a thousand years ago? he 
thought. There would have been no great stir then if I had 
brought home a young nmnber-two wife for my number-one 
wife to take care of, and I wouldn’t have had to accuse my- 
self of arrested growth. I think modem man doesn’t have 
the shghtest idea how to live, anyhow. 

Mother! God damn it, he had actually called Jane that 
many times, he realized with the blood rising to his face. Of 
course, it was a natmral transition from “Your mother,” and 
hearing the children call her Mother all the time was catch- 
ing. But stm, it was obscene in its present connotation. 

What does a man do when he’s forty-five years old, looks in 
the mirror and sees the face of a puking child, a Georgie? 
What does he do after he vomits? 

Grows up if he can, I suppose, George thought. He takes 
what the colleges call an accelerated course, an accelerated 
course in learning how to be a man, if anyone gives one. 

Charlotte. Well, she’d given him a pretty good accelerated 
course. At least she’d given him a mirror, showing him what 
he was, and that was good progress for the first semester. In 
the second semester, could he learn how to change? 

Does anybody really change much after he’s forty-five 
years old, except to deteriorate? 
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One chance in a thousand, he thought, but it would be 
funny if, in this whole crazy grab bag of a world, I got that 
one; if, instead of the doom which I’m sure is hovering just 
overhead, the result of my sin was enlightenment! Or pos- 
sibly even improvement! 

But no, he couldn’t really make himself believe that things 
would be so easy. He had sinned and he would suffer — of 
that he was convinced in his bones. If enlightenment came 
with Charlotte’s kind of fire, that did not mean he was 
blameless. On the contrary, it meant that the one relatively 
simple sin of infidelity had served to clarify his monstrous, 
lifelong sin of being a baby. He was damned not once but 
twice. 

And what would be the inexorable double prmishment? 

The agony of leaving his wife, his children and his job 
for an improbable marriage with a highly unstable young 
girl, or the equal agony of leaving Charlotte after having 
made so many promises. And if he left Charlotte, tliere might 
even be worse punishments than he had been able so far to 
face. 

The concrete abutments of the bridges whizzing by made 
him think of death again, not his own this time, but hers. 
There was no use in making plans, she’d said! Her mother 
had never grown old, and she didn’t want to either! There 
was no place for her in the world, she had thought, rmtil he 
had teased her into hoping. Too scared to be a student, too 
young to get much of a job, unable to live alone — ^my God, 
was there ever a more likely candidate for suicide than that? 
And if that happened, if he had to face the fact that he had 
driven a poor, frantic yoxmg girl over the final brink, then 
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why not make the disaster complete, give the wheel of the 
car a quick twist and in death find oblivion, if not forgive- 
ness? 

Panic-stricken, he stopped the car at the next filling station 
and telephoned Charlotte to make sure she was still ahve. 
He could hear the bell ringing and ringing in the apartment, 
but there was no answer. Was she visiting her father at the 
hospital? Or had she aheady sensed that his midnight prom- 
ises were false? Was there a white form lying on diat black 
bed, a shght crust of barbiturates at the hps? 

He thought of asking the pohce to investigate, but that 
would be ridiculous. Wasn’t he selling the strength of Char- 
lotte short to assume that she would commit suicide? And 
wasn’t he budding himself up to be all-important in her life, 
something none of the X number of men she had known had 
ever turned out to be? 

George put the telephone down and returned to his car. 
There is one more small punishment I hadn’t foreseen, he 
thought: the agony of waiting to see what in heU is going to 
happen. 

As George entered the town of Wellington, he experienced 
a peculiar sensation of having been away a long time, at least 
twenty years, or even more strange, of coming to meet some 
people he had heard about but never really seen. As he 
turned onto his own once-familiar street, even the trees by 
the sidewalk looked different, and then there was the big old 
house given to the vice-president of Wellington College — 
himself — and on the front lawn he saw, with his heart beat- 
ing frantically, the figure of a woman. Janey, a kind-looking. 
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middle-aged woman in a big tan coat, a blue bandanna tied 
around her hair, a woman raking leaves which kept escaping 
her. Blown by the cold fall wind, the leaves kept rushing 
across the grass at her like a fantastic army of tattered 
dwarfs, and she kept beating at them with her rake, trying 
to force them into orderly lines, long piles which she was 
burning by the sidewalk, with the wind sending up greedy 
flames and fragrant smoke. As he watched, she put the rake 
down, and stood watching the fire, a woman with a kind face 
and big eyes. Suddenly she called, and around the corner of 
the house camer a strong boy in a football sweater, the 
shoulders of a man beneath the startled face of a hungry 
child, a tall, gangling boy with little traceries of pain already 
beginning to develop beneath the eyes. The boy came run- 
ning, also with a rake, and with his mother started to gather 
the shreads of burning leaves together, so as not to spread 
the fire. 

At that moment, George wanted to break into tears. His 
car was only fifty yards from his driveway, but the woman 
and the boy were so preoccupied with their work that they 
didn’t see him. He couldn’t allow himself to get out of his 
car with tears in his eyes! He couldn’t do as he would do— - 
the Goddamm Georgie that he was — get out of his car, enfold 
his wife in his arms and break into tears! He needed time, 
time to get hold of himself, time to find somewhere in the 
cold wintry air the strength of a man, because what right 
had a sniveling boy to come home to that pained youth in the 
football sweater, the one he had to reprove for sneeringly 
calling him “Old Dad”? And what right had he to present 
himself as a sniveling Georgie to that sad-faced woman with 
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the bandanna around her hair, a poor aging woman who 
obviously needed the strong arm of a man? 

To gain a chance to recover himself, he pressed down on 
the throttle and roared through a cloud of smoke twisted by 
the wind from the burning leaves, grateful for the invisibility 
it gave him as he passed his own house. He turned a comer. 
Still in his own familiar neighborhood, he had a horror that 
some friend would see his distraught face, and driving as fast 
as he could without being stopped, for that would be hor- 
rible, he drove to the country, finding an old dirt road much 
used by lovers, and there he stopped to have it out with 
himself. The engine quiet, he looked up, seeing his tear- 
stained face in the rear-view mirror, and he thought, Oh, 
God damn you, Georgie, please God, find some way to grow 
up! Go back to yoiu house, square your shoulders! You’re a 
big man with the strength of an old athlete in your aching 
shoulders. You can rein down horses. The hands that shake 
with love and fear still are not the hands of a child; they are 
strong enough to kill most men, or strong enough to help a 
woman. For God’s sake, use them once not to beg for love, 
but to give it. Go home, Georgie, go home, you son of a bitch, 
George Winthrop, you go home and for once in your life be 
a man! 

The face in the rear-view mirror stiffened. Yes, George 
thought, he could find the strength to force himself to march 
into his home, give his wife an embrace rendered wooden 
by his fear of letting himself go, apportioning a great hearty 
handshake to his son, a hug for his daughter with his face 
turned toward the wall — ^all that he could do, but for how 
long? And what good would it do anyway to make his whole 
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life and their lives into one long masquerade, everyone 
frozen to hide his true feehngs, a kind of endless Halloween? 
If he couldn’t be a grown man without acting out a part, 
wouldn’t he be doing his wife and children a service just 
to get out? Was half a man really better than none for 
them? 

Maybe. At least he could keep his job, pay the bilk, give 
his children some semblance of order. Acting out the part of 
a man is the next best thing to being a man, after all. Maybe 
if you act the role long enough, you become it, and Barry- 
more becomes Hamlet in the end, but did he? 

And what about Charlotte? Even if she had the strength 
to recover from the death of her recently awakened hopes, 
could he forget her, or woTild the need to call her persist, 
forcing him out in the night with coins clenched in his hand 
to seek a public telephone? Would he play out the whole 
familiar, sordid story of middle-class adultery, the httle 
deceits at home, the lies on Hps while kissing, the sexuality 
ungraced by love, the letters to secret addresses, the fear of 
being found out, and finally the great blubbering confession? 
Wouldn’t it be better just to go back to Charlotte now, and at 
least be true to one set of promises? 

It appeared to him suddenly that he had only three 
possible courses of action, yet all impossible, because he 
couldn’t make any one of them work. He couldn’t really for- 
get Charlotte, not for long. He was ako too much of a man 
to live with his wife while loving another woman, and not 
enough of an actor to do it well anyway. How do you keep a 
bonfire hidden? Jane would glance at him once and know 
the truth. 
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And the third alternative? He could go back to Charlotte 
—but what would actually happen? Would he subject her 
to the pain of leaving, as he had this morning, go back to her 
in a burst of passion, then get cold feet and leave her, again 
and again, giving her exactly the same treatment he had 
given her mother? 

George was sweating. So help me God, he thought, I will 
not commit the same sin at forty-five that I committed at 
twenty! Any decision I make this time will have to stick, 
whatever it is! 

If I can’t make a permanent decision now, he thought, 
then I will know I am damned to be a Georgie till the day I 
die, and I might just as well die quickly and get it over 
with. 

I need time, he thought, if I’m going to make a decision 
that’s going to affect my whole life and that of so many 
other people; if I’ve got to make that kind of decision with 
the determination that it will never be reversed, then I need 
time, I can’t do it aU m an instant, here in the naked Novem- 
ber woods with the car growing colder; no, I need more time 
than this. 

How much time? 

A day at least, maybe a week, a week alone, not with 
Charlotte, not with Janey, a week alone, a week in which to 
grow up and be a man; certainly a week was not too long a 
time to ask if one had somehow to cram into it the maturing 
that should have taken place over forty-five years! 

How do you get a week to be alone when you have a job 
and a family waiting, when you’ve already stolen four days? 

You steal a week if you have to steal a week, he thought. 
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If your life depends on it, you invent a way. 

How? 

Washington. I could go to Washington to line up speakers 
personally. Old Paul would rather like that, I think. He 
naight conclude that I was showing unusual gumption for a 
change, and if I actually was in Washington, staying at a 
hotel where Janey could call me, she wouldn’t worry so 
much. And I could call Charlotte, reassuring both her and 
myself when necessary. It’s a funny thing, but for one week 
I want my two women available only by telephone. 


24 


As usual, the mechanics of deception proved as 
easy as the spirit of it was difficult. After driving back to 
New York, placing a few telephone calls and flying for an 
hour on a crowded airplane, George found himself in a hotel 
in Washington. He had a vsdndow with a view of the Capitol, 
a comfortable bed and the promise of a week to himself, all 
on the American plan. 

As soon as he got to his room, he threw himself down on 
the bed and slept as though drugged for almost twenty-four 
hours. When he woke up, he took a shower and looked at 
himself in the mirror over the sink, seeing a middle-aged man 
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with a heavy stubble of graying beard. “I have to make a 
decision,” he thought dully, but the sentence soimded rather 
theatrical, and suddenly he realized that by some kind of 
magic, black or otherwise, his decision had already been 
made while he slept, or perhaps had just become clear to 
him. The days he had spent with Charlotte already appeared 
to him like a dream from which he was awakening, and now 
it was time to return to reahty. 

Soberly he took from his suitcase the razor which Char- 
lotte had bought for him, and after slathering himself with 
soap, began to shave. The face which confronted him in the 
mirror was not that of a romantic hero who for the sake of 
a great passion for a young girl would abandon his wife, 
two children and a job. It was just the face of a middle-aged 
man who had had what the world would regard as a brief 
fling, no matter what lessons or hallucinations had been part 
of it. His face was that of a man, he realized with sinking 
heart, who had used a young girl unmercifully, taking all 
she had to give, breaking down her reserves, promising 
everything, all in preparation for an inevitable parting. 

But was that true? Still there was the temptation to dream, 
to plan on treating Charlotte as a daughter, to take care of 
her; but how much reality was there in that? Could he ever 
treat Charlotte as a daughter for long? Wasn’t a clean break 
the only honest way out of such a situation? 

Maybe, he thought, but a civilized man ought to be able 
to devise something better. Because love dies, does there 
also have to be the end of pity? And could he honestly say 
that the love he had for Charlotte was dead, even though 
the belated return of common sense had changed it? Did he 
have to abandon Charlotte completely simply because he 
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couldn’t marry her and couldn’t continue a deceitful aff air 
with her? Hadn’t she with her strange prescience warned him 
against such a choice? “I don’t want you to tliinV that you 
have to marry me or never see me again,” she had said. “Do 
what you have to do.” 

Just as he had worried before about how to set about 
quitting his family and job, now he had to find a way to say 
good-bye to Charlotte, or at least to set their relationship on 
an entirely new basis. What could he offer her in place of 
all the promises he had made? 

Time, he thought, time is supposed to be a great healer, 
and we need time, not so much to think as to calm down. It 
would be wrong to do anything right away. 

For two days, George concentrated on his business, lining 
up two Senators for the Convocation. On the third morning 
he had an appointment with a Cabinet member, but at 
breakfast he saw on the obituary page of the New York Times 
the smiling picture of Peter Harkin as a young man. “noted 
PLAYWRIGHT DEAD AT FORTY-FIVE,” the headline said, and there 
was a long list of all the plays and movies he had written. 
At the end of the column there was the one sentence “He 
leaves a daughter, Ghai'lotte, seventeen.” 

Well, this obviously was no time to tell Charlotte that he 
could not keep his promises to her, George reflected. This 
was a time to give comfort, if he was any kind of man at all. 

Picking up the telephone on his desk, he called the apart- 
ment on Twelfth Street. It began ringing monotonously, 
and he had almost given up when, to his astonishment, a 
man’s gruff voice answered, “Hello!” 

“Who’s this?” George asked, 

“Sid Steiner. Who are you calling?” 
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“Charlotte. Is Charlotte there?” 

“Yes, but she’s asleep. Her father died last night, and 
she’s pretty well knocked out. Who is this?” 

“George Winthrop. Will you tell her when she wakes up 
that I’m on my way there?” 

“The funeral’s not till tomoiTOW,” Steiner said. 

“An right. If you don’t mind. I’ll call for Charlotte at your 
apartment. I’ll be there around two o’clock.” 

Before Steiner had a chance to reply, George hung up 
the telephone and started for die airport. 

It was one thirty in the afternoon when a taxi left him off 
in Greenwich Village and he hirrried to the apartment. The 
iron gate swung open, and then the black door. Sidney 
Steiner stood there, a big man about twenty-five years old, 
fauldessly dressed in a tan cashmere suit. “Are you George 
Winthrop?” he asked with apparent hostihty. 

“Yes,” George said awkwardly, wondering how much he 
knew about the use of his apartment. “Is Charlotte here?” 

“She’ll be out in a minute if you want to wait.” 

“Thank you,” George said, and stood xmcomfortably in the 
foyer, while Steiner went and poured himself a drink, seem- 
ing to make a point of not offering George one, not asking 
him in. The man’s face was long, sensitive and hurt-looking, 
George thought. There were the same wrinkles of pain under 
his eyes that were beginning to form on Claude’s face. 
Shifting from foot to foot, George felt like a young boy going 
to some man’s house to take out the daughter. Finally the 
bathroom door swung open, and Charlotte stepped out, 
wearing her black dress, and looking pale. 

“Hello, George,” she said, her voice full of a curious 
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bravado, and she did not run to kiss him the way she once 
had. Instead sh.e waved her hand in farewell to Sidney, and 
brushed by George in the doorway, not even taking his arm 
until they crossed the street. 

“I hurried to get here as fast as I could,” George said. 

“Thanks! She grabbed his hand, entwining their fingers 
and giving him a squeeze. He looked at her quiet face, re- 
membering the quick intake of her breath in passion, and he 
said, I m sorry about your father. Is there any place we can 
go to talk?” 

“Over there,” she said, pointing to a dingy bar. “That’s 
one of my places.” 

As they entered the dimly lit saloon, an elderly bartender 
glanced up at her, a smile momentarily erasing the tiredness 
from his face. “HeUo, Charlotte,” he said. “How have you 
been?” Simultaneously several men at the bar turned toward 
her and nodded or raised a hand in greeting. 

“Hello, everybody,” Charlotte said, and smiled with great 
warmth. To George she said in an intense low voice, “You 
see, I have plenty of friends.” 

“Yes,” he said. 

She led the way to a gloomy booth at the back of the 
room. A waiter took their order for drinks. 

“Charlotte, how are you?” George asked, the question 
sounding fatuous to his own ears. 

“Vm all right!” Her eyes snapped with amusement, and 
aldiough sitting down, she seemed to come to attention, 
pulling herself up very straight. “How are you?” 

“Not so good,” he said. “Charlotte, I want to help 
you.” 

“Thank you,” she said, her eyes a little mocking, but she 
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reached out and grabbed his hand again. 

“I have the answer to at least one small immediate prob- 
lem,” he said, reaching into his pocket. “I ve made out a check 
for five hundred dollars to you. Enough for you to get a 
room for yourself, and a start on your father’s expenses. I’ll 
get more later somehow.” 

“I’m grateful,” she said, but she seemed not to see the 
check which lay on the table between them. 

“You must have been having a terrible time,” he said, 
looking into the caverns of her eyes. 

“Yes,” she replied, shrugging. “It’s funny. I used to hate 
myself for wanting him to die sometimes, but when he went, 
I broke up.” 

“iTiat’s certainly imderstandable.” 

“He used to write good plays, George! Did you see that 
list of credits in the TimesF’ 

“Yes.” 

“And I’ve got some of his good stufiE in me. Not just his 
sickness!” She held herself proudly erect, her hp trembling. 

“Don’t you think I know thatF’ 

“Yes, I guess you do,” she said, relaxing. Putting her 
slender hand up, she touched his face. “You never made 
me feel you were just taking me for your own pleastue, the 
way you’d eat a meal.” 

“I hope not,” he said, shocked. 

“Many men do. And when they’re through, tliey look at 
me as though they thought I was garbage.” 

“Charlotte!” He grabbed her arm, feeling the tense tendons 
and the bone so terrifyingly close to the skin. “Charlotte.” 

“Don’t say anything! Not any more! Please!” 

“Why not?” 
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“Don’t be angry at me. Promise me you won’t be that!” 

“I promise.” 

“No matter what?” 

“No matter what.” 

“I never promised you to be faithful to you, did I? Except 
for that last night. When I went kind of crazy.” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“I never pretend I’m in love with two men at the same 
time,” she said. “I think that’s obscene.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“I don’t sneak aroimd telling lies, and I’m not going to 
do that with you,” she continued, speaking very quickly. 

“Both of us are too good for that,” he replied in a low voice. 

“I felt terrible when you left.” 

“So did I.” 

“I didn’t know what I was going to do, with you gone and 
Dad dying. I didn’t see how I was just going to keep waiting 
for you, day after day, hoping you could get down to see me, 
imagining you going back to your wife. I never really thought 
you would get divorced for me.” 

“I know,” he said. 

“And I didn’t see how you were going to go around trying 
to pretend you love two people at the same time. You’re too 
much for that, just the way I am.” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“So I knew sooner or later you’d leave me, and I didn’t see 
how I could even fight it, because I don’t really see how I 
could be your wife.” 

“It was my fault,” he said, “I think you could be a good 
:Viufe.”; ■ 

“You still leave me with wishes, and I’m glad of that. But 
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you won’t after I tell you this thing I have to tell you which 
you will think is terrible.” 

He said nothing. 

“Last night I came back from the hospital to Sid’s apart- 
ment, scared to death of being alone, and Sid was there. I’ve 
known him a long time.” 

“I see,” George said with a sigh. 

“I’d started crying as I came in the door, and it was dark 
in there. He put his arms arond me to comfort me, and well, 
it happened, not much different from you and me.” 

There was a pause. “I thought this man Steiner was sup- 
posed to be a homosexual,” he said, bitter in spite of himself. 

“Don’t,” she said, unfolding his right hand in both of hers. 
“Nobody’s a hundred-per-cent one thing or the other. He 
thinks I can help him, and although that’s crap, of course, 
I can at least try.” 

“You want to do that? You tliink this is a good answer for 
you?” 

“He’s a kind, intelligent person. I won’t have to be alone 
all the time.” 

“Do you love him?” 

“Don’t make me answer that. I hate to admit how change- 
able lam.” 

There was a long silence, dining which they both stared at 
the scarred top of the table. 

“I did love you as thoroughly as anybody can ever love 
anybody,” she said slowly. 

“I loved you too,” he said. 

“Remember the story about the Bird of Fire?” 

“It’s the kind of story you can read anything into!” 

“No. When the prince catches the Bird of Fire, she begs 
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to be set free, and that’s what I have to ask of you.” 

Tm not trying to hold you,” he said, “But, Charlotte, I’m 
worried about you. What kind of a future are you going to 
have with a half-man like that, a half-man in a worse sense 
than I?” 

“I don’t think the Bird of Fire ever expected much of a 
future,” she said. “A burning thing has no right to expect to 
last long.” 

“Don’t say that! Why do you love so much to abandon 
hope?” 

“I haven’t done that, George. You helped me with that 
— ^you really did. For one thing, I’m going to take my dancing 
much more seriously. Sid knows all kinds of people who can 
help me with it. He even talks about my ‘career.’ ” She 
smiled, 

“Good for him,” he said ruefully. 

“I only wish I could feel I had helped you,” she said. “The 
Bird of Fue gave her prince a feather. I wish I had one to 
give you.” 

“You gave me a whole Indian headdress.” 

She touched his wrist. There was a heavy silence. He 
found that in his right hand he was crumpling the check 
he had taken from his wallet. Smoothing it out on the table, 
he said, “Here, You’d better take this.” 

“Not now, George. It wouldn’t be right.” 

“What are you going to do about your father’s expenses?” 

“Old playwrights have their friends. The Lambs club and 
one of his old agents have offered to help. Sid too.” 

“Put this in the bank then. You ought to have something to 
fall back on.” 

“No, George, you’ve given me enough.” Tearing the check 
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into small pieces, she heaped them in the middle of an ash- 
tray and ht them. For a moment, they both stared at the small 
funeral p)nre. 

“George,” she said suddenly, “I’m going now. Don’t come 
with me.” 

“Can’t we leave together?” 

“I can’t ask you to dehver me at Sid’s place. It will be 
easier if I walk out of here alone.” 

“All right,” he said in a low voice. 

“Those seem fitting last words for us,” she replied with a 
tremulous smile. “All right. Everything’s all right!” 

“Don’t make fim of me now!” 

“I’m not!” she said, and almost with relief he saw that she 
was starting to cry. He gave her a clean handkerchief, and 
wiping her face, she quickly regained control of herself. 

“Good-bye, George,” she said, tossed the handkerchief be- 
side the smoking ashtray and stood up. Reaching out her 
hand, she touched his head as though in benediction, turned 
suddenly, and holding herself very straight, walked toward 
the door. 

The old bartender put down a glass he had been polishing. 
“So long, Charlotte,” he said, and several of the men drinking 
there raised their hands in farewell. Over her shoulder she 
gave them her flashing smile. “So long, ever)'-body,” she 
called, put her hand on the door, and disappeared. 

Lost in thought, George sat alone in the booth at the back 
of the room. 

“Anything more for you, sir?” the waiter asked. 

“No,” he said, surprised at how casual his voice sounded. 
“No, thank you veiy much, but I have to be getting home. 

I have a long drive ahead.” 
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